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WHAT  OF  ENGLAND? 

By  Augur 

The  wind  moves  the  flags  at  the  sides  of  the  Monument  to 
the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Whitehall.  The  fluttering 
fabric  weaves  a  ring  about  the  stone,  so  that  the  casket  at 
the  top  is  carried  on  a  mass  of  multicoloured  wings.  The 
Monument  would  not  be  complete  without  the  flags,  often 
renewed,  as  they  suffer  from  the  weather. 

These  fragile  emblems  remind  us  that  on  the  day  when  the 
soul  of  the  nation  ceases  to  enfold  it,  the  Monument  will  be  a 
heap  of  stones  in  the  way  of  the  traffic.  Men  and  women  with 
their  heart  in  the  War  built  the  Monument  to  honour  those  who 
did  not  come  back.  As  time  goes  on  and  individual  memory 
fades  away,  the  Silence  we  observe  each  year  becomes  more  and 
more  the  communion  of  the  soul  of  the  nation  with  itself — the 
moment  of  awed  introspection,  when  people  stand  before  the 
tribunal  of  their  conscience  to  see  merit  and  failure  laid  on  the 
scales  of  fate.  The  quick  and  the  dead  are  united  so  that  the 
touchstone  of  true  worth  may  be  applied. 

This  year,  on  Armistice  Day,  when  the  Silence  came  to  the 
thousands  assembled  by  the  Monument,  a  man  stood  there  whose 
emotional  nature  made  him  receptive  to  the  power  created  by 
the  concentration  of  so  many  minds  on  one  quiet  thought.  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  sincere  hater  of  the  War,  had  fought  against 
it  so  violently  that  the  sailors  of  England  refused  to  allow  him  on 
board  the  ships  which  had  braved  the  submarines.  As  Prime 
Minister  his  place  was  now  in  the  front  rank  beneath  the 
symbolic  casket  in  its  ring  of  flags.  The  emotion  which 
dominated  him  at  the  moment  was  sincere  certainly  and,  there¬ 
fore,  not  in  contradiction  with  the  things  he  had  said  before. 
Yet  his  presence  in  this  gathering  was  a  curious  development. 
Why  was  it  fit  that  he  should  stand  there  ?  Why  did  his  stand¬ 
ing  there  not  provoke  a  challenge?  These  things  call  for  a 
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thoughtful  inquiry.  Yet  to  answer  them  it  is  necessary 
to  put  a  wider  question :  Where  does  England  stand  to-day  ? 
the  word  “  England  ”  being  used  advisedly,  because  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  England  rightly  remains  the  kernel  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Macdonald  became  Prime  Minister  because  such  was  the 
freely  expressed  will  of  a  nation  democratically  organized.  In 
Great  Britain  there  is  no  dictatorship,  neither  can  a  trace  be  found 
of  oligarchic  government.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  the  Prime 
Minister  because  he  was  chosen  by  a  part  of  the  nation  and  was 
inducted  into  his  office  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  of  it. 
For  better,  for  worse,  therefore,  we  take  him  to-day — eleven 
years  after  the  War — to  be  the  national  leader.  During  the 
Silence  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  Conservative  leader,  stood  on  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  right  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  leader  of  the 
Liberals — on  his  left;  when  he  went  to  America  to  see  President 
Hoover,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  publicly  acclaimed  as  the 
national  envoy.  Has  the  pacifist  of  1914  changed? 
Have  the  victors  of  1918  changed?  In  fairness  to  Mr. 
Macdonald  let  us  say  that,  though  ministerial  respon¬ 
sibility  has  converted  him  to  subtler  tactics,  his  hatred 
of  bloodshed  remains  as  sincere.  But  Trafalgar  Square  in 
the  centre  of  London  still  celebrates  a  naval  victory;  the  column 
of  Nelson  still  stands,  as  well  as  the  other  statues  of  naval  and 
military  commanders;  the  people  who  won  the  War  are  the 
same  gallant  people  still.  Yet  the  pacifist  pays  homage  at  the 
Monument,  whilst  the  warriors  cry  for  peace  at  any  price. 

These  changes  are  only  superficial,  for  in  reality  there  has  been 
no  change  at  all  in  the  mighty  current  of  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  Its  majestic  progress  makes  Mr.  Macdonald’s 
objections  to  the  War,  and  the  War  itself,  appear  like  specks  of 
dust  on  the  Atlantic.  The  tranquil  stream  of  destiny  flows  on 
beneath  the  heaving  surface  of  daily  events.  It  may  be 
discovered  only  by  looking  truth  in  the  face,  truth  unadorned  by 
the  frills  with  which  humanity  timidly  tries  to  cover  the  frightful 
nakedness  of  cold  facts. 

An  instinctive  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life 
has  been  always  a  characteristic  of  the  human  race.  Material 
civilization  has  been  built  up  on  this  foundation.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  any  other 
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people  created  by  God.  They  have  the  same  urge  to  live  well 
and  to  live  better.  The  formal  reason  for  England’s 
participation  in  the  War  was  the  tearing  up  by  Germany  of  the 
Treaty  which  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  The  true 
motive  was  that  the  country  was  afraid  that  German  predomin¬ 
ance  on  the  continent  would  result  in  a  lower  standard  of  living 
in  England.  The  War  was  won,  Germany  was  removed  from 
the  path  and  the  danger  she  represented  soon  forgotten,  but  the 
flame  of  the  desire  for  increased  material  comforts  burnt  on.  Its 
light  revealed  the  presence  of  a  new  danger — the  permanent 
unemployment  of  more  than  one  million  people.  For  a  few 
years  the  country  clung  to  the  illusion  that  the  danger  was  a 
temporary  one;  to-day  nobody  disputes  its  permanent  nature. 
The  truth  is  that  whilst  foreign  affairs  have  ostensibly  filled  the 
foreground,  in  reality  England’s  chief  anxiety  has  been  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Governments  have  been  born  and  have  fallen  not  because 
of  Geneva  and  Locarno,  of  The  Hague  and  Washington,  but 
because  of  their  promises  and  failures  in  respect  of  the  relief  of 
the  unemployed. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  country  is  menaced  by 
unemployment  and  in  this  connection  the  greatest  danger  of  all 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  already  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  out  of  work  for  years,  who  are  content  to  take 
the  official  dole  as  the  supreme  end  of  their  ambition.  This 
slipping  back  into  a  state  comparable  with  that  of  catde  going 
to  the  trough  is  more  dangerous  for  the  race  than  if  unemploy¬ 
ment  had  bred  revolution.  Revolutionaries  at  least  have  red 
blood  in  their  veins,  not  sterilised  water.  Subconsciously  the 
people  feel  the  danger  and  look  to  the  leaders  for  salvation. 
Until  now  the  politicians  have  offered  no  remedy;  they  prefer  to 
cripple  each  other’s  chances  by  criticism  and  bribery  in  the  form 
of  electoral  promises.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his 
friends  have  been  the  worst  offenders.  They  owe  their  present 
position  to  the  faith  of  the  masses  in  the  future  guaranteed  by 
the  Socialist  programme.  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  friends,  when 
they  rashly  promised  all  these  good  things,  were  sincere,  but 
they  did  not  know.  Now  they  know.  They  have  learned  that 
“  loafing  is  a  cancer  that  can  devour  a  nation  ”  (Macdonald), 
that  “  there  are  no  short  cuts  to  prosperity  ”  (Snowden)  and  that 
“  for  her  salvation  England  must  rely  upon  herself  ”  (Thomas). 
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In  private  Mr.  Thomas  denounces  the  dole  as  immoral  and 
Mr.  Snowden  says  that  he  has  no  money  for  Socialist  experiments. 
Mr.  Macdonald,  no  doubt,  sees  clearly  the  impossibility  of 
fulfilling  his  electoral  pledge  of  “  work  or  maintenance  ”.  But 
they  dare  not  say  these  things  openly.  If  they  did  their  presence 
in  the  seat  of  power  would  come  to  an  abrupt  end.  They  go 
on  piling  up  unproductive  expenditure,  but  try  to  console 
themselves  and  to  mislead  others  by  declaring  that  the  full 
programme  of  their  social  reforms  would  have  cost  much  more. 

We  cannot  say  how  far  things  must  become  worse  before  they 
become  better,  but  this  we  know :  the  problem  of  unemployment 
can  be  tackled  only  by  a  national  government  when  the  issue  will 
cease  to  be  the  object  of  competitive  offers  by  political  parties. 
Even  then  the  solution  may  not  be  found  so  long  as  in  despair 
the  nation  does  not  sanction  the  application  of  the  rule — No 
Representation  Without  Taxation, — so  that  men  and  women  out 
of  work  shall  be  prevented  from  using  their  political  influence  to 
make  capital  in  the  form  of  increased  benefits  for  unemployment. 
This  suggestion  will  be  received  with  derision.  There 
are  disputes  which  time  alone  can  judge  and  the  derision  which 
we  foresee  will  only  prove  that  the  situation  is  not  ripe  yet  for 
the  drastic  action  which  we  recommend  to  be  taken.  In  any 
case,  the  idea  that  unemployment  must  be  dealt  with  as  a 
national  problem  and  not  as  a  party  issue  is  gaining  ground.  As 
the  lines  above  were  written,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
Evening  Standard  came  out  with  a  cartoon,  which  presents 
Unemployment  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  boxer.  Three 
men  are  huddled  together  in  a  corner :  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Thomas.  Their  faces  show  that  they  have 
received  a  licking  from  their  hefty  opponent.  They  groan: 
“  Next  time  we  will  take  him  on  together.”  We  know  that 
already  a  three-party  conference  is  being  talked  about.  Bilt  the 
Socialists,  who  were  elected  because  they  denounced  the 
incapacity  of  their  opponents,  and  the  Conservatives,  who  hope 
that  soon  the  Socialists  will  be  defeated  by  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  are  equally  reluctant  to  agree  to  an  armistice. 
The  Liberals  are  too  weak  to  force  the  issue  themselves,  so  time 
goes  by  and  further  suffering  will  have  to  be  incurred  before 
the  inevitable  decision  to  hold  a  round-table  conference 
is  taken. 
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To  create  the  suitable  atmosphere  is  not  sufficient.  It  is 
more  important  to  have  a  definite  idea  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
The  problem  of  unemployment  comes  under  two  heads, 
The  number  of  people  out  of  work  must  be  reduced  and 
the  situation  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  which  will 
prevent  large  numbers  of  workers  from  going  on  the  dole  in 
future.  To  bring  about  the  reduction  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  system  of  credits  to  industry. 
A  permanent  improvement  in  the  labour  situation  cannot  be 
obtained,  so  we  believe,  without  giving  some  form  of  protection 
against  competition  from  outside.  Protection,  if  given,  must 
include  agriculture,  as  well  as  other  industries  in  the  measure 
of  their  need.  Yet  Free  Trade  is  a  fetish  still.  Mr. 
Baldwin  in  1923  naively  went  to  the  country  on  this  issue  and 
was  signally  defeated.  We  believe  that  Free  Trade,  pure 
and  simple,  cannot  be  preserved  unless  the  customs  barriers 
fall  in  Europe.  Is  such  an  event  probable.?  People  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  praising  the  French  for  the  way  in  which  they 
have  rebuilt  their  industries  and  have  reduced  unemployment 
to  a  vanishing  point.  But  the  prosperity  of  France  would  be 
ruined  if  the  protection  of  tariffs  were  withdrawn  from  her 
agricultural  and  industrial  production.  Though  we  have  not 
been  shown  it  yet,  there  may  exist  a  better  solution  than  a  system 
of  reasoned  protection  to  prevent  unemployment  from  devouring 
this  country.  One  thing  will  always  be  needed :  some 
imagination.  No  plan  will  succeed  if  the  men  responsible  for 
it  do  not  possess  the  breadth  of  vision  which  permits  the 
doing  of  big  things  in  a  big  way.  The  waste  of  material  resources 
will  continue  and,  worse  still,  popular  enthusiasm  will  be  turned 
to  bitterness,  if  leaders  are  content  to  plod  on  with  their 
nose  to  the  ground  without  ever  looking  up  to  the  horizon. 

More  even  than  in  the  question  of  unemployment  vision 
is  needed  in  connection  with  the  problems  of  the  Empire. 
The  British  Commonwealth  exists  because  in  days  gone  by 
England  produced  men  who  dared  to  affront  the  future  without 
the  safeguards  of  the  dole.  In  other  words — a  spoon-fed 
generation  sneers — they  took  risks.  And  so  they  did !  These 
risks  were  justified  because  the  Imperial  pioneers  had  the  vision 
of  great  deeds.  So  the  deeds  were  performed !  With  good 
reason  at  the  Exhibition  at  Wembley,  Sir  Thomas  Raffles  was 
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honoured  with  a  statue.  For,  in  the  teeth  of  bureaucratic 
obstruction,  he  founded  Singapore,  to-day  the  bulwark  of  British 
influence  in  the  East.  To  understand  the  need  for  statesmanlike 
vision  let  us  take  a  concrete  case.  This  autumn  a  conference 
was  held  at  Downing  Street  with  representatives  of  the 
Dominions  Governments  to  prepare  the  juridical  side  (perhaps 
we  should  say  the  constitutional  side)  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
which  is  due  to  meet  in  May,  1930.  The  proceedings  at  the 
preparatory  conference  have  not  been  talked  about  in  the  press, 
and  the  public  docs  not  suspect  their  importance.  Yet  they  are 
significant.  At  the  bottom  of  the  affair  is  the  wish  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  and  of  the  South  African  Union  to  get  rid  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  Committee 
not  only  hears  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts 
in  the  Dominions,  but  also  judges  disputes  between  the  members 
of  the  Empire  themselves.  The  British  Parliament  has 
surrendered  its  right  of  legislating  for  the  Dominions,  and  the 
Committee,  apart  from  the  Crown  itself,  remains  the  only 
effective  Imperial  link.  Its  opponents  have  decided  that 
it  must  disappear.  In  practice  it  is  impossible  already  for 
a  citizen  of  the  Free  State  or  of  the  Union  to  bring  his  case  to 
London.  On  the  other  hand  the  need  for  an  Imperial  Tribunal 
to  judge  inter-Dominion  disputes  is  admitted.  Impartial 
observers  in  London  are  convinced  that  if  the  Irish  and  the  South 
Africans  press  their  attack  home,  the  Judicial  Committee  in  its 
present  form  must  go.  Here  comes  into  play  the  lack  of 
statesmanlike  vision,  for  we  discover  a  general  inclination  to 
accept  the  inevitable  dissolution  by  simply  waiting  for  the  thing 
to  happen.  This  Tolstoyan  attitude  is  distasteful,  not  to  say 
more..  We  disagree  equally  with  those  who  recommend  that  the 
Committee  should  be  left  as  it  is  to  serve  the  Dominions  which 
desire  to  go  on  using  it,  whilst  the  others  would  be  free  from 
all  obligations  towards  it.  In  both  cases  the  result  would  be  the 
same :  a  swift  decay  and  a  final  disappearance  in  a  not  too  distant 
future.  Now,  if  the  old  apple-tree  can  be  given  a  new  span  of  use¬ 
ful  life  by  lopping  off  the  rotten  branches,  the  Committee  can  be 
preserved  for  the  Empire,  if  those  duties  which  have  become 
obsolete  are  abolished.  Perhaps  its  whole  constitution  could 
be  revised  to  transform  it  into  a  Court  of  Imperial  Arbitration. 
But  it  is  for  England  to  initiate  such  a  step  and  not  to  wait  for  the 
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attack  against  the  Committee  to  develop  in  the  form  most 
disadvantageous  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

We  know  that  there  are  students  of  Imperial  affairs  who 
preach  that  to  keep  the  Empire  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  it  first. 
This  paradox  means,  we  take  it,  that  every  vestige  of  a 
dependence  of  the  Dominions  on  England  shall  disappear  and 
shall  be  replaced  among  the  members  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  by  a  co-operation,  established  by  mutual  consent  on  a 
basis  of  perfect  equality.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  this 
formula,  on  the  condition  that  the  real  values  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  the  deed  of  partnership  is  drawn  up.  After  all, 
though  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  point  stressed,  it  is  certain 
that  England  with  her  racial,  economic,  financial  and  political 
power,  is  herself  the  greatest  Dominion  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Empire  may  exist  without  the  Irish  Free  State,  it  cannot  do 
so  if  England  falls  out.  Since  the  War  there  has  been  an  English 
inferiority  complex  towards  the  attitude  of  some  of  the 
Dominions.  The  Commonwealth — a  free  partnership  of 
nations — by  all  means,  but  not  a  house,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  which  remain  to  set  it  on  fire.  Dominions  with 
centrifugal  tendencies  of  this  sort  should  be  told :  we  are  the 
strongest,  richest  and  all  round  more  powerful  member  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  without  us  cannot  exist.  If  you  dislike 
our  company,  you  are  free  to  leave  it.  Such  language 
we  are  certain  will  have  the  result  of  strengthening  the 
Imperial  bond,  because  those  that  protest  to-day  will  then 
discover  the  advantage  to  them  of  remaining  in  the 
combination.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  in  some  respects  bent  on  destroying  all  signs  of  British 
predominance.  One  of  its  problems  is  the  treatment 
of  Indian  immigrants,  whom  the  White  element  in  the 
Union  would  like  to  see  reduced  to  the  position  of  the  rest  of 
the  coloured  population.  India  will  have  Dominion,  that  is 
national,  rights  one  of  these  days.  It  will  then  with  increased 
vigour  demand  full  rights  for  its  citizens  in  South  Africa.  We 
have  here,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  the  Union,  in  spite  of 
declamations  in  favour  of  full  sovereignty,  hesitates  to  sign 
without  reservations  the  famous  Optional  Clause  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  at  the  Hague.  After  all  it  is 
preferable  to  have  some  questions  threshed  out  in  the  Imperial 
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partnership  than  to  submit  them  to  a  soulless  international 
tribunal.  As  to  the  Irish,  in  the  past  they  have  been 
good  Empire  builders  and  to-day  their  economic  situation 
is  inextricably  tied  up  with  the  English  one.  Personally,  we 
see  the  Irish  Free  State  as  an  active  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  free  nations.  But  the  freedom  of  leaving  the 
Partnership  of  the  Commonwealth  implies  also  a  greater  freedom 
in  joining  it.  In  this  respect  a  future  generation  may  witness 
developments  of  an  unexpected  nature.  If  M.  Briand  can  talk 
seriously  about  the  United  States  of  Europe  as  a  continental 
combination,  which  all  nations  may  join,  surely  an  English 
statesman  may  speak  about  the  British  Commonwealth  as  a  world 
organism  with  a  membership  much  greater  than  it  has  at  present. 
Before  this  happens,  however,  the  relations  of  this  country  with 
others  and  especially  with  the  United  States  of  America  will  need 
to  be  clarified. 


PROSPECT  IN  CHINA 


By  Robert  Machray 

ON  New  Year’s  Day,  1930,  according  to  the  intimation  of 
the  Nanking  Nationalist  Government,  extra-territoriality 
is  to  be  abolished  in  China,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Governments  of  two  of  the  Powers  chiefly  interested,  namely 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  had  categorically  declined, 
in  separate  Notes,  to  agree  to  Nanking’s  request,  made  last 
spring,  for  their  assent  to  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality.  The 
full  carrying  out  of  the  intimation — an  act  of  policy  in  which  all 
China  may  be  expected  wholeheartedly  to  concur — means  that 
British  interests  of  a  value  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  millions 
sterling  will  be  jeopardised.  Even  if  an  overwhelming 
catastrophe  is  escaped,  heavy  losses  are  certain.  The  present 
is  hardly  a  time  when  the  British  people  can  regard  such  a 
disaster  without  dismay,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  try 
to  understand  the  position  of  affairs,  not  as  expressed  so  often 
by  doctrinaires  and  sentimentalists,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  China  has  long  been  a  baffling  puzzle 
to  the  plain  man,  who  either  has  been  driven  by  its  perplexity  to 
give  up  attempting  to  comprehend  it,  or  glances  at  it  fleetingly 
when  something  exceptional  and  sensational  is  reported  in  the 
papers — and  then  forgets  about  it  altogether.  Yet  the  question 
of  extra-territoriality  is  simple  enough,  and  indirectly  what  has 
taken  place  in  Manchuria  makes  it  simpler  still.  It  really 
reduces  itself  to  China’s  keeping  or  not  keeping  bargains,  the 
maintenance  or  non-maintenance  of  treaties.  This,  of  course, 
has  to  be  qualified  by  the  truth  that  nothing  lasts  for  ever  and 
that  treaties  may  and  do  become  “  inapplicable  ”.  The  point  is 
that  the  treaties  in  the  case  of  China  still  apply,  however  much 
she  would  like  to  break  or  cancel  them. 

The  Manchurian  tangle,  at  least  as  regards  its  latest  knots, 
has  been  cut  by  the  Soviet  “  sickle  ”,  which  connoted  all  the 
apparatus  of  modern  war,  poison  gas  apparently  excepted,  in  the 
“  limited  offensive  ”  undertaken  by  Moscow  to  compel  the 
reinstitution  of  Russian  treaty  rights  in  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway.  The  Soviet  long  represented  the  attacks  of  its  army 
on  the  Chinese  as  nothing  more  than  reprisals  for  raids  into  its 
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territory.  But  in  November  the  fighting  assumed  a  really 
serious  character,  Soviet  forces  penetrating  Manchuria  for  200 
miles,  according  to  the  Peking  correspondent  of  The  Times,  and 
taking  by  storm,  with  great  loss  of  life,  Manchuli,  Dalai  Nor 
and  other  places  of  importance.  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  the 
Governor  of  Manchuria,  realising  that  he  was  unable  to  continue 
the  struggle  with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  seeing  no  real 
help  elsewhere,  gave  way  and  accepted  the  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  Soviet  for  obtaining  an  armistice.  Subsequent  negotiations 
led  to  the  signing  of  a  protocol,  the  first  article  of  which  gave 
official  consent  by  the  Chinese  to  the  “  restoration  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  ”  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  existing  prior  to  the 
conflict,  on  the  basis  of  the  1924  Peking  and  Mukden  agreements. 
Other  articles  of  this  protocol  dealt  with  the  reinstatement  of 
Soviet  officials  on  the  line,  the  release  of  Soviet  citizens 
imprisoned  in  Manchuria,  and  so  on,  but  the  first  article  was 
the  vital  thing,  for  the  Russian  rights  in  the  railway  were 
reinstituted  by  it,  and  Mukden,  which  had  stood  for  all  China 
in  this  matter,  definitely  repudiated  its  repudiation  of  the 
agreements  of  1924.  In  brief,  the  old  treaty  came  into  force 
again.  The  Nanking  Government  had  to  endorse,  much  against 
its  will,  the  surrender  of  Mukden.  Powerless  to  assist  Chang 
Hsueh-liang  with  troops,  it  had  sought  to  beat  the  Soviet  by 
appealing  for  help  to  the  principal  signatories  of  the  Kellogg 
Pact.  Earlier  it  had  intended  to  approach  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  on  taking  soundings  found  no  encouragement  in 
that  quarter. 

What  emerges  from  the  settlement  is  the  sufficiently  strange, 
indeed  highly  ironic,  fact  that  the  victory  of  the  Soviet,  which 
perpetually  arraigns  the  Treaty  Powers  as  Imperialistic,  was  a 
huge  success  for  these  very  Powers,  inasmuch  as  the  sanctity  of 
a  treaty  entered  into  by  China  with  a  foreign  State  has  been 
upheld  as  against  China.  If  this  whole  “  China  business  ”  was 
not  extremely  serious,  it  might  provide  a  good  deal  of  entertain¬ 
ment  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  not  to  cynics  alone.  Months 
ago  Mukden,  in  accord  with  Nanking,  arbitrarily  and 
provocatively  took  entire  possession  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  in  contravention  of  treaty.  No  sign  whatever  of  the 
Kellogg  Pact  was  seen  in  this  action.  Some  months  later 
Nanking,  in  this  case  spokesman  for  all  China,  announced  the 
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abolition  of  extra-territoriality,  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  certain 
treaties.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  objected,  as 
well  they  might,  and  had  given  good  reasons  for  resisting  such 
abolition.  None  the  less,  Nanking  had  notified  the  interested 
Powers — the  Treaty  Powers — that  extra-territoriality  would  cease 
on  January  i,  1930,  thus  unilaterally  tearing  up  the  treaties. 
Again,  no  sign  of  the  Kellogg  Pact !  Add  to  these  two  instances 
that  China  has  broken  numerous  treaties  and  written  engage¬ 
ments  in  a  similarly  arbitrary  manner  whenever  she  believed  that 
she  “  could  get  away  with  it.”  Brought  to  book  by  the  Soviet, 
China,  through  Nanking,  invokes  the  Kellogg  Pact !  An  appeal 
was  made  to  the  chief  signatories  of  the  Pact,  notably  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  identical  Powers  under  sentence 
of  death  by  China  as  regards  extra-territoriality.  These  Powers 
responded  by  calling  the  attention  of  both  the  Soviet  and  China 
to  their  common  obligations  under  the  Pact,  the  Powers  thus 
saving  their  faces.  It  is  little  wonder,  considering  all  the 
circumstances,  that  the  Soviet,  which  had  essentially  been 
fighting  in  Manchuria  the  battle  of  the  Treaty  Powers,  though, 
of  course,  it  would  never  admit  it,  showed  keen  resentment.  It 
stated  that  the  Manchurian  affair  was  closed — finished.  It  also 
expressed  its  amazement  that  the  United  States,  who  had  taken 
the  initiative  in  lining  up  the  Powers,  should  offer  advice  to  a 
Government  with  which  it  had  no  official  relations — a  jape  at 
the  expense  of  Washington  vastly  enjoyed  no  doubt  by  all 
diplomats  other  than  American  the  world  over. 

Extra-territoriality  is  a  question  that  has  been  much  discussed 
in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Many  articles  and  not  a 
few  books,  for  and  against,  by  Chinese  as  well  as  foreigners,  have 
been  written  about  it.  One  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  is 
The  Unequal  Treaties:  China  and  the  Foreigner,  by  Rodney 
Gilbert,  who  evidently  knows  China  well.  It  was  published 
last  year  (1929)  by  John  Murray,  and  presents  the  facts  in  all  their 
aspects,  old  and  new,  in  a  thoroughly  intelligible  way — no 
reader  need  fear  being  repelled  by  words  and  especially  proper 
names  unfamiliar  to  him.  Mr.  Gilbert  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  China  in  general  is  in  a  much  worse  condition  now  than 
she  was  under  the  Empire.  Thus  extra-territoriality,  to  put  the 
thing  mildly,  is  as  much  needed  at  present  as  it  was  then.  It 
may  be  well  to  recall  in  this  connexion  that  in  1902,  or  nine  years 
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before  the  Empire  was  replaced  by  the  Republic,  Great  Britain 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  China  which  referred,  among  other 
things,  to  extra-territoriality.  Great  Britain  going  so  far  as  to  state 
that  she  would  relinquish  her  extra-territorial  rights  so  soon  as 
she  was  satisfied  that  China  had  brought  her  laws  and  other 
machinery  of  justice  up  to  the  Western  standard.  Since  that 
treaty  a  generation  has  passed  away,  and  China  has  undergone 
many  great  changes,  but  hardly  in  the  direction  required.  Early 
in  September  last  the  text  of  the  British  Reply  to  Nanking’s 
request  for  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality  was  published. 
This  Note  was  sympathetic  and  most  politely  phrased;  it  even 
admitted  that  China  had  assimilated  some  of  the  principles  of 
Western  justice — a  very  doubtful  statement,  to  say  the  best  of 
it.  But  the  British  Government  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  in 
its  view  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  entertaining  such  a 
request,  China  still  falling  below  the  Western  standard.  As 
things  were,  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality,  it  said,  would 
not  only  be  detrimental  to  British  interests,  but  might  be 
injurious  to  China  herself,  as  likely  to  involve  her  in  political  and 
economic  difficulties. 

In  this  question  the  most  important  document  is  the  report  in 
1927  of  the  “  Commission  on  Extra-territorial  Jurisdiction,” 
whose  chairman  was  S.  H.  Strawn,  an  American  by  no  means 
unfriendly  to  the  Chinese.  This  commission  found  that  the 
judiciary  of  China  was  much  below  Western  standards,  and  that 
extra-territoriality  ought  not  to  be  abolished  until  China  had 
achieved  a  strong,  unified  Government,  which  would  ensure 
throughout  China,  for  foreigners  and  Chinese  alike,  a  modern 
judicial  system  with  its  attendant  conditions.  In  other  words 
the  commission,  after  considering  the  whole  subject  with  great 
care  and  every  desire  to  be  impartial,  decided  that  to  abolish 
extra-territoriality  was  to  hand  over  British,  American  and  other 
nationals  to  the  far  from  tender  mercies  of  another  system  which 
remains  mediaeval,  notwithstanding  changes  on  the  surface.  Few 
Chinese  judges  are  well-trained,  and  most  are  corrupt;  nearly  all 
of  them  are  easily  subject  to  pressure  by  the  militarists  and  the 
politicians.  The  written  law  of  China,  however  modernized  in 
appearance,  is  of  no  force  outside  Shanghai  and  some  other  cities. 
The  gaols  are  barbaric,  and  prisoners  may  lie  rotting  in  them  for 
a  very  long  time  before  being  brought  to  trial.  Torture  of 
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revolting  cruelty  is  still  common.  In  a  word,  the  old, 
immemorial  China  persists.  Nor  does  the  “  strong,  unified 
Government  ”  stipulated  by  the  commission  exist — the  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  Nationalist  Government  set  up  in  Nanking 
in  1928  by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  its  President,  who  loudly  proclaimed 
China  a  unity  again.  For  a  short  period  the  statement  seemed 
to  be  justified,  and  then  the  course  of  events  demonstrated  its 
hollowness.  Civil  war  broke  out  in  Central  China,  the  enig¬ 
matic  but  redoubtable  Feng,  “  Christian  General,”  having  at  last 
taken  the  field  against  Chiang.  In  North  China  Yen  Hsi-shan, 
Feng’s  friend,  kept  neutral,  but  watchful.  In  South  China 
Chang  Fa-kwei  with  his  “  Ironsides  ”  marched  on  Canton. 
Within  the  Kuomintang,  Chiang’s  own  camp,  grave  divergencies 
appeared,  one  wide  chasm  being  conspicuous  in  the  shape  of  the 
secession  of  its  Radical  Left  wing,  now  styled  “  Reorganiza- 
tionist  ”. 

As  this  article  is  being  written  the  Press  teems  with  reports 
of  revolts  against  Chiang  and  Nanking.  What  actually  took 
place  between  Chiang  and  Feng  is  not  known  accurately,  thanks 
to  Nanking’s  censorship;  what  fighting  there  was  around  Loyang 
was  indecisive,  and  probably  Feng  was  bought  off,  but  he  is  not 
likely  to  stay  bought  off  if  he  sees  Chiang  in  a  hole.  Yen  sits 
on  the  fence.  Fa-kwei  remains  a  menace,  and  Canton  is 
perturbed.  Nanking  itself  is  threatened  by  mutinous  soldiery. 
Rumours  are  current  that  Chiang  may  be  compelled  to  resign; 
he  is  becoming  unpopular,  and  rightly  or  wrongly  is  accused  of 
corruption,  extravagance,  legalized  murder,  despotism,  and  the 
stifling  of  differences  within  the  Kuomintang.  To  talk  of  a 
strong,  unified  Government  in  China,  or  of  a  united  China,  is 
palpably  absurd.  The  state  of  the  country  is  chaotic,  and  foreign 
warships  stands  by,  as  so  often  before,  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  a  significant  indication  of  the  true  state  of  things. 
To-day  Great  Britain,  America,  France  and  Japan  are  the  only 
important  countries  that  still  maintain  extra-territoriality,  Italy, 
Belgium  and  some  other  States  having  been  bluffed  lately  into 
giving  it  up.  Suppose  Nanking  does  on  New  Year’s  Day  carry 
out  its  declared  intention — it  is  possible — what  are  Great  Britain, 
America  and  the  others  going  to  do  about  it?  Wag  the  Kellogg 
Pact  at  Chiang?  What  steps  will  they  take?  The  future 
remains  dark  with  possibilities  and  doubts. 


IHE  POLICEMAN’S  PROPHECY 


By  Lord  Dunsany 

Going  by  a  cross-roads  at  that  pace,”  said  the  policeman 
to  my  taxi-driver;  “and  when  I  held  my  hand  up! 
You’ll  kill  yourself  and  everybody  else.” 

The  rebuke  stuck  in  my  mind,  until  I  began  to  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  he  did  !  and  what  it  would  be  like  when  he  had 
done  it. 

No  doubt  the  motor-buses  and  private  cars  would  help  him; 
and  then  the  traffic  would  begin  to  slow  down :  one  day  it  would 
stop.  And  at  once  the  brambles  and  convolvulus  on  each  side 
of  every  road  would  get  to  know  of  it,  and  their  tendrils  would 
slip  out  softly  on  some  still  evening  and  begin  to  scout  over  the 
tar.  But  in  London,  where  the  forces  of  Nature  seem  so  weak 
and  few;  what  would  happen  there.?  Why,  the  very  window- 
boxes  would  know  of  it.  Small  tendrils  would  stray  over  sills 
and  peer  about,  to  welcome  the  weeds  that  would  soon  creep  up 
from  below.  The  seed  of  the  plane-trees  would  go  abroad  in 
their  season  and  sweep  along  pavements  like  dust,  till  they 
found  the  homes  that  they  sought  in  cracks  and  in  crannies;  and 
the  winged  seed  of  the  limes  travelling  further  than  anyone 
guesses  would  find  hard  lodging  at  first,  but  would  rustle  a  little 
further  with  every  breeze  till  they  also  came  to  their  rest  in  soil 
however  scanty. 

The  news  of  the  work  of  that  taxi-driver  would  spread  to  flies, 
as  rapidly  as  the  swiftest  winds  could  carry  it;  and  not  only  would 
they  come  from  incredible  distances  to  settle  down  upon  London 
in  one  rejoicing  cloud,  but  billions  would  be  born  for  this  very 
occasion;  and  in  all  our  empty  cathedrals,  in  all  our  trafficless 
streets,  their  hum  would  be  the  first  anthem  to  announce  the 
passing  of  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  important  duty  would 
fall  on  the  flies,  to  tidy  up  after  the  taxi-driver,  and  to  make  the 
Thames  valley  habitable  for  whatever  forms  of  life  were  coming 
there  next. 

Birds  would  follow  the  flies  and,  of  course,  kill  millions,  but 
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could  never  check  their  rejoicing.  The  air  would  be  full  of 
swallows  all  through  summer,  and  the  swifts  sailing  above  them; 
the  little  dun-coloured  fly-catcher  would  perch  on  abandoned 
walls,  and  leap  up  to  catch  his  prey,  and  return  again  to  his  perch; 
and  the  predatory  birds  in  far  woods  would  immediately  know  of 
the  sport,  and  would  come  swooping  in  to  prey  on  the  lesser 
hunters. 

The  abandoned  food  of  London  would  become  a  patrimony 
for  more  rats  than  there  are  in  the  whole  of  the  Thames  valley, 
and  they  would  increase  until  their  numbers  were  worthy  of  that 
opportunity.  The  cats  would  never  check  them;  and  though 
there  might  be  cats  that  would  think  the  houses  of  men  were  now 
their  own,  curling  up  cosily  in  soft  chairs  in  the  best  rooms,  they 
would  learn  soon  that  there  dwelt  in  each  house  a  vast  population 
that  cared  little  enough  for  them  and  their  dainty  airs. 

And  what  new  alliance  would  the  dog  make  when  his  old 
master  was  gone?  Would  he  oust  the  jackal  and  serve  the  lion? 
In  Africa  perhaps.  But  what  would  he  do  in  London  ?  He  would 
be  lonely  at  first.  And  then  he  would  form  into  packs  running 
wild  through  parks  and  through  squares,  in  at  doors  and  out  of 
windows,  hunting  down  streets  become  populous  with  all 
manner  of  things  except  man.  And  some  trace,  though  I  can’t 
think  what,  of  us  and  our  customs  would  still  be  felt  in  his  packs; 
for  it  is  always  so  when  something  great  has  gone;  there  remains 
a  trace  of  it  amongst  lesser  folk  for  century  after  century.  What 
sport  those  packs  would  have,  free  to  follow  for  ever  that  instinct 
that  they  had  learned  for  a  whole  geological  era,  yet  touched 
now  and  then  by  the  memory  of  a  friendship  which,  though  it 
had  only  started  a  little  before  history,  might  yet  be  poignant 
enough. 

And  all  the  while  the  little  weeds  would  be  growing;  every 
wind  would  do  their  work,  every  shower  soften  their  beds  for 
them;  and  great  far-travelling  gales  would  come  in  from  the 
hills,  bringing  flowers  new  to  London.  It  would  probably  not 
be  long  before  the  traces  of  man’s  supremacy  began  to  grow 
indistinct,  the  outlines  of  all  his  work  in  steel  or  stone  being 
blurred  by  weeds  till  they  grew  as  vague  as  old  foot-prints.  And 
at  that  weedy  touch  a  certain  angular  look,  a  certain  feeling  of 
hardness,  would  be  all  gone  from  the  houses,  so  that  all  the  wild 
things  would  know  at  a  glance  they  could  enter  and  be  at  rest. 
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What  kind  of  habitation  will  they  make  for  those  that  are  other 
than  we?  Some  know  them  already,  the  cat,  the  mouse  and  the 
spider;  the  jackdaw  too  has  known  the  chimneys  of  man.  Will 
these  be  our  heirs  when  the  work  of  the  taxi-driver  is  finished? 
Or  will  other  oust  them?  And  another  question  one  cannot 
help  asking:  will  the  world  be  the  worse  for  the  change?  We 
cannot  answer  that :  we  are  too  much  absorbed  by  our  point  of 
view  to  be  able  to  say  if  the  greenery  of  grass  and  moss  and  ivy, 
tenanted  by  all  manner  of  creatures,  molested  no  longer  by  us, 
be  a  better  or  worse  habitation  than  our  pavements  trodden  by 
men.  That  green  will  rise  like  a  tide,  bringing  with  it  forget¬ 
fulness,  and  drowning  a  little  deeper  with  every  leaf  of  the 
buttercup,  and  every  downy  clock  of  the  dandelion,  and  fear  and 
remembrance  of  man. 

What  a  noise  we  made !  But  it  will  all  be  forgotten.  What 
a  mess  we  made  with  our  hoardings,  what  a  glare  in  the  sky. 
But  a  few  clean  winds  will  tidy  the  hoardings  up,  and  the  sky 
above  London  will  return  to  its  stars,  as  a  patient  from  fever  to 
health. 

And  who  will  remember,  when  all  these  things  are  forgotten  ? 
Who  will  remember  at  all?  Who  will  look  at  the  soft  green 
mounds  and  recall  man’s  angular  houses  and  remember  that  we 
were  here?  The  dog.  The  dog  will  remember.  On  some 
night  when  he  is  not  hunting  some  dog  may  stray  from  his  pack; 
and  in  a  clearing  of  young  woods  of  lime,  growing  dense  by  the 
banks  of  Thames,  may  suddenly  see  his  old  enemy  the  full  moon 
rising  huge  over  weed-covered  houses.  At  once  he  will  lift  his 
head,  and  cry  out  to  warn  man.  Not  a  voice  will  answer  him, 
not  a  harsh  ungrateful  cry,  which  he  never  resented  of  old,  for 
he  never  asked  for  man’s  gratitude :  it  used  to  be  enough  to  warn 
him  and  guard  him  without  looking  for  recompense.  And  now 
not  a  voice  would  come,  except  perhaps  for  a  dog  far  off  in  the 
marshes  passing  the  warning  on,  and  the  quiet  mutter  of  geese. 
And  suddenly  he  will  remember  then,  man  has  not  been  seen 
for  years.  He’ll  be  sorry,  at  that,  and  think  of  all  we’ve  done, 
so  far  as  he  can  understand  it,  and  will  think  of  our  motives  and 
praise  them:  not  the  motives  we  knew;  even  historians,  likely 
as  not,  miss  them;  but  those  divine  purposes,  mysterious,  almost 
inscrutinable,  that  he  guessed  at  and  credited  to  us  and  humbly 
revered.  Don’t  let  us  be  too  greatly  elated  at  that  reverence  that 
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may  outlast  us,  for  it  will  not  come  so  much  from  our  own 
deserts  as  from  the  depths  of  the  fathomless  loyalty  that  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  dog.  The  mouse  will  remember  houses,  the  cat  will 
remember  soft  rugs,  the  jackdaw  for  many  a  year  will  remember 
chimneys,  but  the  dog  will  remember  man.  And  what  an  odd 
memory  it  will  be,  that  memory  lingering  on  in  the  marshes 
and  woods  of  the  Thames,  a  memory  of  something  that  once 
was  here,  so  wise,  so  powerful  and  so  far-seeing  that  it  could 
alter  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  yet  so  blind  that  it  could  not  see 
by  starlight,  so  deaf  that  a  footfall  coming  up  from  behind  could 
not  be  heard  till  too  late,  and  quite  unable  even  to  smell  at  all. 
One  who  never  even  knew  who  his  enemies  were;  never  guessed 
the  plotting  of  wild  things,  the  disloyalty  of  cats,  nor  the  enmity 
of  the  full  moon.  And  in  the  end  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  all 
that  man  had  done  to  it,  went  back  in  spite  of  him  to  its  old  old 
way.  And  here  were  the  cats  and  the  rats,  the  foxes  and  the  full 
moon,  all  quietly  triumphant  over  the  end  of  that  mysterious 
figure  that  was  so  much  mightier,  wiser  and  kinder  than  they. 
And  just  when  a  thought  arises  too  deep  for  tears,  that  watchful 
dog  by  the  marshes  under  the  moon  will  turn  to  another  thought 
more  swiftly  than  we  can  turn,  for  I  know  the  ways  of  the  dog, 
and  will  raise  a  hind  leg  to  scratch  at  his  neck  with  a  sudden 
vigour.  Ah  yes,  that  flea  will  interest  him  more  than  man. 
We  must  be  content  with  whatever  memory  we  can  get  when 
we  are  gone.  When  nature  is  busy  everywhere  hiding  our  work 
away,  belfry  and  factory  alike  dumb  under  cascades  of  clematis, 
it  will  be  something  to  have  even  that  much  memory,  even 
though  it  come  briefly  and  rarely  on  nights  of  a  full  moon. 

And,  after  all,  that  policeman  may  have  exaggerated,  though 
he  spoke  so  deliberately  and  calmly  and  seemed  so  sure,  and 
though  I  myself  have  long  thought  on  similar  lines,  and  have 
not  at  all  supposed  that  machines  were  for  ever.  I  had  always 
thought  that  machines  in  the  end  would  overthrow  machines, 
the  bombing  plane  and  the  pullman  cancelling  out,  and  that 
Nature  at  last  would  return;  so  that  when  I  suddenly  heard  the 
policeman’s  prophecy,  and  saw  his  confident  bearing,  I  did  not 
doubt  at  first  that  what  he  predicted  was  true.  But  after 
reflection,  and  in  the  policeman’s  absence,  it  seems  there  may  well 
be  a  chance  that  the  taxi-driver  may  kill  himself  before  he  has 
time  to  kill  everybody,  and  that  he  may  be  buried  by  folk  of 
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our  race,  who  only  dimly  and  rarely  guess  with  what  he  had 
threatened  us  all.  What  will  they  write  on  his  tombstone.?  I 
can  think  of  no  more  fitting  inscription,  if  after  all  we  survive 
him,  than  those  words  so  often  uttered  over  the  dead  in  London : 
The  Driver  Was  Exonerated  From  All  Blame. 


TO  AN  ASTRONOMER 
By  Robert  Bell 

Browbeat  me  not  with  your  immensities. 

Your  aeons,  and  your  vast  incredible  miles. 

Your  merciless  arithmetic  that  piles 
Pelion  on  Ossa  to  the  topmost  skies; 

Your  space-times,  and  your  light-years,  and  your  tc’s; 
Your  juggler  of  a  universe  that  beguiles 
With  quirks  and  curvatures,  and  reconciles 
World-without-End  to  world  that’s  otherwise. 

But  what  to  me  is  Alpha  Gemini  ? 

Why  should  I  follow  where  the  comets  go? 

The  firmament  of  Mind  is  just  as  high. 

And  in  its  spaces  brighter  planets  show 
Than  any  the  astronomer  can  know. 

And  secrets  deeper  than  infinity. 


EBB-TIDE  AT  WESTMINSTER 


By  Adam  Gowans  Whyte 

Looking  back  upon  the  reception  given  to  the  second 
Socialist  Government,  one  might  well  imagine  that  the 
vocabulary  of  compliment  had  been  exhausted  in  the  first 
few  months  of  the  new  dispensation.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
one  bright  feature  which  was  overlooked — a  genuine  achieve¬ 
ment  which,  unlike  certain  other  imputed  triumphs,  has  survived 
the  glorious  summer  and  still  shines  in  the  winter  of  discontent. 
No  one  can  deny  to  the  Socialists  the  claim  that  they  have  once 
more  made  politics  interesting. 

This  is  far  from  being  a  superficial  matter.  In  theory,  perhaps, 
a  Government  need  not,  or  should  not,  consider  whether  its  policy 
or  its  actions  possess  any  dramatic  quality  or  even  any  news  value. 
Its  duty  is  to  pursue  the  course,  monotonous  or  exciting,  which 
ministers  to  the  health  of  the  State.  In  practice,  however,  a 
Government  or  a  Party  which,  under  a  full  democratic  system, 
fails  to  maintain  the  curiosity  of  the  public  is  bound  to  suffer  in 
popularity.  Service  to  the  country  is  not  enough.  The  late 
Conservative  Government  spent  four  and  a  half  years  in 
constructive  legislation,  much  of  it  so  far-reaching  that  the  effects 
will  not  mature  for  years  to  come.  In  volume,  its  work  was 
exceptional;  and  in  quality  it  was  so  sound  that,  save  in  matters 
like  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  and  the  Eight  Hours  Act  which 
closely  affect  Socialist  policy,  the  present  Government  has  not 
felt  called  upon  to  annul  any  measure  of  importance.  The  only 
real  weakness  lay  in  the  failure  to  awaken  the  appreciation  of 
the  electorate.  Right  from  the  beginning  of  the  Conservative 
Government’s  career  in  1924,  this  weakness  was  apparent;  and 
the  root  of  it  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Conservatives,  having 
elaborated  a  comprehensive  programme  when  in  opposition,  set 
themselves  to  carry  it  out,  item  by  item,  conscientiously  and — 
as  events  proved — monotonously. 

.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator,  the  Parliamentary 
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period  from  1924  to  1929  was  almost  uniformly  dull.  Apart  from 
the  General  Strike,  and  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  which  followed 
it,  there  was  never  a  tremour  of  excitement.  The  huge  compact 
majority  which  the  Government  enjoyed  put  it  beyond  all  fear 
of  surprise;  a  Bill  presented  was  as  good  as  a  Bill  passed;  and 
the  course  of  a  Parliamentary  session  was  as  plain,  as  certain 
and  as  featureless  as  the  vista  of  a  military  road  across  a  desert. 
Under  such  depressing  conditions  no  Party  could  retain  its 
fighting  spirit  or  its  appeal  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rank  and 
file,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  of  the  electorate  in  general. 
While  the  Government  continued  with  its  good  works,  the 
indifference  of  the  public  seemed  to  increase;  and  when  the  time 
came  for  an  appeal  to  the  country  nothing  less  than  the  shock  of 
some  novel  and  controversial  issue  could  have  broken  the  spell. 
Nowhere  was  such  an  issue  visible.  The  Conservatives  stood  on 
their  record;  which  meant  that  they  appealed  to  one  of  the 
weakest  of  man’s  impulses — the  motive  of  gratitude.  Consider¬ 
ing  all  the  circumstances,  including  the  unmeasured  attacks  of 
the  Socialists  and  the  alluring  diversions  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
great  campaign,  the  wonder  is  not  that  they  lost  ground  but 
that  they  held  as  much  as  they  did. 

So  swift  is  the  movement  of  politics  that  these  events  seem 
already  to  have  become  ancient  history.  Yet  some  reference  to 
them  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  wave  of  welcome 
which  greeted  the  Socialists  when  they  took  office.  There  was 
hardly  any  limit  either  in  extent  or  intensity  to  the  adulation 
which  was  showered  upon  all  the  leading  members  of  the  new 
Cabinet.  For  weeks  on  end  the  photographers  and 
paragraphists  recorded  their  movements  and  their  speeches. 
During  these  halcyon  days,  practically  the  whole  Press  of  the 
country  was  their  admiring  servant.  Parliament  had  once  more 
become  of  outstanding  news  value;  politics  had  sprung  to  life 
again.  The  newspapers,  faithfully  reflecting  the  emotions  of 
their  readers,  conveyed  the  impression  that  at  last,  after  an  arctic 
winter  of  futility  and  inanition,  the  dawn  had  been  ushered  in 
by  a  Government  of  all  the  virtues. 

Mr.  Snowden  was  one  of  the  few  subjects  of  this  apotheosis 
who  seemed  to  realise  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  phase.  More 
than  once  he  hinted  at  the  days  when  all  men  would  not  speak 
well  of  the  Government.  His  cool  insight  is  all  the  more  to  his. 
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credit  since  his  defence  of  British  interests  at  The  Hague  was 
die  outstanding  action  which  persuaded  the  public  that  the 
change  which  had  been  welcomed  largely  for  the  sake  of  change 
promised  to  be  a  genuine  change  for  the  better.  In  a  lesser 
degree,  Mr.  Henderson’s  appearance  at  Geneva,  and  perhaps  in 
a  greater  degree  Mr.  MacDonald’s  visit  to  the  United  States, 
strengthened  this  favourable  persuasion.  During  these  happy 
excursions  in  the  foreign  field  the  nation  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
analyse  the  efforts  of  the  Government  or  to  consider  how  far 
they  were  a  continuation  of  an  established  policy;  but  when  they 
were  over  and  the  Government  had  to  turn  to  the  host  of 
deferred  problems  at  home,  the  first  signs  of  reaction  began  to 
show  themselves  in  the  very  quarters  where  flattery  had  been 
carried  to  almost  hysterical  limits.  The  tendency  of  idol-makers 
to  became  idol-breakers  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
as  soon  as  Parliament  reassembled  at  the  end  of  October. 

Sooner  or  later  the  change  was  inevitable,  but  it  has  come  with 
a  speed  and  thoroughness  which  must  be  disconcerting  to  the 
Socialist  Party.  One  day  it  was  enjoying  a  victorious  advance; 
next  day  it  found  itself  fighting  on  the  defensive.  The  cause  of 
the  transformation  lies  deeper  than  the  fickleness  of  popular 
favour.  It  may  be  traced  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
foreign  field  there  was  little  scope  for  the  peculiar  principles  of 
Socialism,  while  in  the  home  field  the  Government  was 
committed  to  Socialist  action  in  a  variety  of  directions.  At  The 
Hague,  Mr.  Snowden  could  display  a  vigorous  nationalism 
without  protest  from  the  Socialist  rank  and  file;  and  the  Prime 
Minister’s  labours  for  peace  and  disarmament  were  accepted  as 
contributions  to  an  ideal  shared  by  all  sections  of  the  community. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  was  committed  in  such 
matters  as  pensions,  unemployment,  insurance,  coal  and  trade 
union  legislation  to  policies  which  bore  a  Socialist  colour  and 
were,  to  say  the  least,  highly  controversial.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  it  turned  to  domestic  problems,  the  Government  was 
confronted  by  a  double  mark  of  interrogation.  How  far  could 
its  election  pledges  be  carried  out  under  any  circumstances;  and 
how  far,  in  the  case  of  those  which  were  feasible,  could  it 
proceed  as  a  minority  Government.? 

The  second  part  of  this  question  is  the  more  conspicuous  in 
the  political  outlook  at  the  moment;  it  provides  most  of  the 
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“  drama  ”  which  makes  the  proceedings  at  Westminster  so 
interesting.  The  first,  however,  is  the  crucial  one,  since  it 
involves  the  problem  of  problems — unemployment. 

Here  there  is  no  question  of  opposition  or  of  restriction  of 
ways  and  means.  The  Government  has  been  given  a  clear  run. 
No  Socialist  can  complain  that  the  Cabinet  has  been  hampered 
in  its  treatment  of  this  industrial  disease  by  lack  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Thomas  has  had 
everything  he  has  asked  for;  and  he  has  had  the  advantage  of 
beginning  where  the  Conservatives  left  off,  with  the  benefit  of 
their  experience,  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  infallible  proposals,  and 
the  prolonged  study  which,  we  must  suppose,  the  Socialist  Party 
gave  to  the  causes  and  cure  of  unemployment  during  the  years 
of  comparative  leisure  in  opposition.  Nevertheless,  his  speeches 
on  the  subject  are  a  virtual  confession  of  failure — failure,  that 
is  to  say,  to  realise  the  claims  so  confidently  advanced  by 
Socialists  before  the  General  Election. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Thomas,  it  may  be  admitted  that  since  he 
became  a  Minister  he  has  ceased  to  subscribe  to  the  facile  theory, 
so  popular  among  his  comrades,  that  unemployment  can  be 
smothered  by  gold  from  a  bottomless  purse  of  national  wealth. 
He  has  repeatedly  declared  that  the  only  cure  lies  in  a  slow 
recovery  in  trade,  which  may  be  fostered  by  closer  association 
with  Imperial  markets  and  by  other  means,  and  also  hindered  by 
the  spending  of  public  money  on  schemes  which  merely  “  make 
work  ”  without  creating  productive  enterprises  yielding 
permanent  employment.  Such  is,  of  course,  precisely  the 
Conservative  view.  But  Mr.  Thomas  cannot  dissociate  himself 
entirely  from  the  attitude  of  his  own  Party  on  this  vital  matter. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Socialists  gained  their  present 
position  largely  because  they  proclaimed,  from  thousands  of 
platforms  and  in  millions  of  printed  sheets,  that  the  existence  of 
over  a  million  unemployed  was  due  to  the  ignorance,  inactivity, 
and  ineptitude  of  the  Tories,  and  that  “  Labour  ”  alone  had  the 
skill  and  the  power  to  lift  this  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  an  interesting  speculation  whether  any  Socialist  politicians, 
except  perhaps  the  humbler  missionaries  who  were  as  credulous 
as  their  audiences,  really  believed  in  this  gospel  of  super-optimism. 
The  extravagance  of  the  claim,  like  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
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with  his,  “  We  can  conquer  unemployment,”  suggests  a  gamble 
conducted  with  desperate  effrontery  and  no  real  hope  of  success. 
Otherwise,  the  Socialist  Party  stands  convicted  of  cynically 
exploiting  the  most  unfortunate  section  of  the  community.  One 
way  or  the  other,  the  Party  has  put  itself  in  such  a  position  that  its 
only  chance  of  escaping  retribution  is  to  camouflage  its  failure 
by  an  ostentatious  parade  of  costly  and  ineffective  schemes,  until 
such  time  as  it  may  contrive  to  get  back  to  power  on  some  other 
issue.  Among  all  the  uncertainties  of  the  political  future,  we 
may  confidently  predict  that  the  next  Socialist  election  manifesto 
will  be  a  little  more  guarded  than  the  last  on  the  subject  of  rapid 
and  complete  cures  for  unemployment. 

On  the  other  items  in  the  Socialist  programme  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  admittedly  hampered  by  being  in  a  minority.  It  can 
do  nothing  without  the  backing  of  members  of  the  other  Parties. 
When  the  next  election  comes  we  shall  probably  hear  a  great 
deal  about  this  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  a  progressive  Party 
from  one  beneficent  measure  to  another.  The  country  will  be 
called  upon  to  give  “  Labour  ”  an  independent  majority,  so  that 
it  may  put  forth  its  full  strength.  Yet  the  real  worries  of  the 
present  Government  do  not  reside  in  the  Opposition.  They  lie 
partly  within  the  Socialist  ranks  and  partly  in  the  fact,  openly 
admitted  by  the  Socialist  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 
country  cannot  afford  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  proposals  to 
which  the  Socialists  are  committed. 

The  Opposition  Parties  are,  in  fact,  the  more  or  less  passive 
spectators  of  a  chronic  civil  war  on  the  Government  benches. 
They  are  witnessing  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  Government 
Party,  as  represented  by  the  bulk  of  its  members,  bullying  the 
Cabinet  to  carry  out  the  policy  to  which  all  are  committed.  The 
urge  does  not  come  solely  from  Mr.  Maxton’s  group,  with  its 
slogan  of  “  Socialism  in  our  time  it  comes  from  typical 
Socialist  Members  who  represent  trade  unions  as  well  as 
constituencies.  The  trade  unions  are  the  paymasters  of  the 
Socialist  Party;  they  have  run  candidates  for  the  purpose  ofi 
securing  certain  material  benefits;  and  now  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  Labour  Government  they  are  determined 
to  reap  their  harvest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cabinet  is  equally  determined  that  the 
harvest  will  be  postponed,  or  limited  for  the  time  being  to  the 
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gleaning  of  a  few  “  first  instalments  Every  item  in  the 
Socialist  programme  means  more  money;  and  Mr.  Snowden  has 
had  to  explain  to  his  comrades  again  and  again  that  heavier 
taxation  will  make  unemployment  worse  than  ever  and  will 
prevent  him  arranging  the  “  safe  ”  Budget  necessary  to  cajole  the 
public  into  the  sense  of  security  so  much  desired  in  view  of  the 
next  General  Election.  Naturally  enough',  these  calculations 
arc  less  impressive  to  Socialist  Members  than  the  insistent 
demands  of  their  unions;  and  although  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  done  his  best  to  live  up  to  the  nickname  of  M. 
Non,  Non  et  Non  Snowden  given  to  him  at  The  Hague,  he  has 
been  forced  to  yield  to  an  extent  which  will,  it  is  estimated,  swell 
his  Budget  commitments  by  ^30,000,000  or  ^40,000,000. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  worst  foes,  therefore,  are  those  of  his 
own  household.  They  have  placed  him  in  a  cleft  stick.  If  he 
surrenders  to  their  rapacity,  he  rouses  the  resentment  of  all 
concerned  in  industry,  trade,  and  finance,  thus  ruining  his  hope 
of  winning  the  middle  classes  over  to  “  Labour  ”.  If  he  refuses 
to  give  way,  he  risks  the  angry  disappointment  of  the  organised 
working  classes  and  advertises  his  failure  to  redeem  his  election 
pledges.  With  this  dilemma  confronting  him,  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  support  of  one  or  other  of  the  opposition  parties 
becomes  a  secondary  worry.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
Conservative  Party  has  faithfully  followed  Mr.  Baldwin’s  lead 
in  refraining  from  captious  criticism,  the  position  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  its  opponents  is  secure  enough  until 
the  Liberal  Party  combines  with  the  Conservatives  on  a  major 
issue.  And  as  the  Liberals  are  far  from  ready  for  another 
General  Election,  that  combination  is  not  likely  to  occur  for  a 
long  time  unless  Mr.  MacDonald  himself  manoeuvres  to  bring  it 
about. 

The  reluctance  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  take  any  drastic  action 
at  the  moment  was  vividly  displayed  in  connection  with  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Bill.  He  denounced  that  measure  in 
most  eloquent  terms,  declaring  that  the  Government  was  “  piling 
up  a  tremendous  bill,  which  this  country  ultimately  cannot  bear,” 
and  was  deliberately  aiming  at  breaking  down  the  system  upon 
which  our  economic  structure  was  based.  Having  thus 
condemned  the  very  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  added  that  he  would 
give  it  “  the  closest  scrutiny  in  Committee.”  Humiliating  as 
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this  surrender  undoubtedly  was,  no  other  course  was  open  to  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party.  His  colossal  election  campaign  of 
last  year  is  alleged  to  have  exhausted  the  major  portion  of  the 
mysterious  “  Personal  Fund  ”  which  gave  him  control  of  the 
Liberal  Party  machine.  Certainly,  the  collapse  of  that  campaign 
robbed  him  of  much  of  his  remaining  reputation  as  an  astute 
and  fortunate  political  General.  Since  the  General  Election 
the  organisations  he  created  at  headquarters  and  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies  have  shrunk  to  skeletons.  The  inner  councils  of  the 
Party  are  weakened  by  distrust  and  riven  by  faction;  and  the 
Party  as  a  whole  finds  itself  despondent,  uncertain  whether  it 
can  obtain  money  for  another  fight,  and  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  policy  on  which  it  will  be  expected  to  appeal  to  the  country. 
All  that  the  Liberal  rank  and  file  can  be  sure  about  is  that  they 
will  never  again  be  asked  to  declare,  “  We  can  conquer 
unemployment.” 

Since  the  General  election  there  have  been  five  by-elections; 
in  only  one  of  these  contests  did  the  Librals  put  up  a  candidate, 
and  in  that  solitary  effort  the  Liberal  deposit  was  lost.  Little 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  question  whether  the  Liberal  Party 
has  any  independent  future  is  forcing  itself  more  and  more 
strongly  every  day  upon  even  those  who  are  most  deeply  attached 
to  the  Liberal  tradition.  The  drift  of  Liberal  candidates  into 
the  Socialist  camp  seems  to  indicate  one  way  in  which  the 
question  will  be  answered. 

In  contrast  with  the  chronic  impotence  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
the  condition  of  the  Conservative  Party  has  registered  a  marked 
improvement.  During  the  summer  months  of  last  year  the 
Party  suffered  acutely  from  the  sense  of  defeat,  the  universal 
laudation  of  the  new  Government,  and  above  all  from  the 
necessity  of  comparative  inaction.  Under  such  conditions  the 
forces  of  disintegration,  both  internal  and  external,  were  free  to 
do  their  worst.  With  the  approach  of  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Party  in  November,  prophecies  were  made  of  a  change  in 
leadership  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  Party  machine.  Both 
prophecies  were  born  of  desire  rather  than  of  discrimination; 
and  in  any  event  they  were  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  Their 
futility,  however,  became  patent  to  everybody  on  the  reassembling 
of  Parliament,  when  a  hundred  opportunities  for  opposition 
revealed  themselves.  With  plenty  of  hard,  exciting  work 
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before  it,  the  Party  ceased  its  morbid  introspection  and  turned 
its  attention  from  the  past  to  the  future. 

This  healthy  orientation  was  aided  by  the  speech  which  Mr. 
Baldwin  delivered  at  the  Conference.  It  not  only  defined  the 
fighting  policy  of  the  Party — the  attack  on  the  illusions  and 
vicious  extravagancies  of  Socialism;  it  outlined  a  constructive 
policy  large  enough  and  inspiring  enough  to  engage  the  active 
interest  of  every  member  of  the  Party  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  Conservative  Party  has  now  set  itself  a  task  which  lies 
within  the  straight  path  of  the  Disraeli  tradition.  It  is  the  task 
of  confirming  Imperial  unity  on  an  economic  basis.  “  Our 
progress,”  said  Mr.  Baldwin  in  a  sentence  which  may  well  stand 
as  the  Conservative  programme,  “  depends  on  our  capacity  to 
visualise  the  Empire,  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  alike,  as  one 
eternal  and  indestructible  unit,  for  production,  for  consumption, 
for  distribution,  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
lot  of  those  who  under  Providence  are  dwellers  within  the 
confines  of  our  Commonwealth.” 

Significantly,  Mr.  Baldwin  referred  to  the  consummation  of 
this  policy  as  a  labour  which  will  fall  to  the  youth  of  the  Party. 
The  problem  of  Empire  unity  is  too  complex  for  a  facile  solution, 
too  amply  constituted  in  both  space  and  time  for  any  treatment 
to  be  rapidly  effective.  All  that  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Party  did  on  that  occasion  was  to  define  the  achievement  towards 
which  the  highest  powers  of  Conservative  statesmanship  should 
now  be  directed.  Some  months  must  elapse  before  the  ideal  he 
presented  takes  dynamic  form  in  the  minds  of  Conservatives  in 
general ;  a  still  longer  period  may  elapse  before  a  policy  acceptable 
to  the  Dominions  and  appropriate  to  the  end  in  view  begins  to 
assume  a  definite  outline.  Already,  however,  the  prospect  of 
constructive  action  in  the  Imperial  theatre  has  acted  as  a  tonic  to 
Conservative  enthusiasm  and  brought  nearer  the  date  on  which 
the  Party  will  be  ready  to  challenge,  at  the  hustings,  the  record 
of  the  second  Socialist  Government. 

The  power  of  political  prophecy  exhausts  itself  in  the  effort  to 
predict  that  date.  So  unstable  is  the  situation  at  Westminster 
that  every  day  in  Parliament  carries  with  it  a  sense  of  unlimited 
adventure.  Even  though  the  Liberals  may  be  determined  to 
avoid  an  learly  election,  and  the  Conservatives  disinclined  to 
anticipate  the  certain  verdict  of  public  opinion,  circumstances 
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may  prove  too  much  for  the  Government.  If  the  dissension  in 
the  Socialist  ranks  grows,  it  may  well  force  the  Government  into 
a  sudden  appeal  to  the  country,  long  before  the  pyschological 
moment  upon  which  the  strategists  in  the  Cabinet  have  been 
concentrating  their  inner  thoughts.  With  a  united  party  behind 
it,  the  Government  might  extend  its  term  indefinitely  by  playing 
off  one  opposition  party  against  the  other,  avoiding  crucial 
divisions  on  which  both  would  feel  compelled  to  go  into  the 
same  lobby.  In  this  sense  the  coherent  strength  of  each  of  the 
opposition  parties  provides  the  Socialist  Party  with  the  highest 
form  of  security  it  can  expect  on  a  three-party  system.  Mr. 
Ramsay  Muir,  in  his  forecast  of  three-party  government, 
imagined  that  party  barriers  would  dissolve  and  policies  would 
be  decided  on  free  votes  which,  implying  no  reflection  upon  any 
Party,  would  not  involve  the  Government  in  the  usual  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  definite  defeat.  This  vision  of  “  government  by 
consent  ”  seems  further  away  than  ever  in  the  light  of  recent 
experience.  The  Liberal  Party  has  belied  its  spokesman  by 
following  its  leader  more  faithfully  in  this  Parliament  than  it 
did  in  the  previous  one;  and  there  is  no  sign  that  Conservative 
unity  is  weakening.  Only  in  the  Socialist  Party  is  a  tendency 
to  free  voting  visible;  and  there  it  is  less  free  voting  than  voting 
in  obedience  to  trade  union  control. 

Another  element  of  uncertainty — and  it  may  prove  to  be 
decisive — is  the  personality  of  the  Prime  Minister.  In  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  place,  Mr.  Lloyd  ^George  would  be  perfectly  happy. 
He  would  glory  in  quelling  the  insubordination  of  his  followers; 
he  would  revel  in  playing  one  opponent  off  against  the  other; 
the  intrigues,  the  manoeuvring,  the  bickerings  and  the  battles  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  behind  the  scenes  would  make  him 
young  again.  Mr.  MacDonald  has  quite  a  different  tempera¬ 
ment.  He  has  more  than  once  expressed  his  preference  for 
governing  without  Parliament.  He  finds  it  irksome  to  go  first 
to  the  Conservative  leader  and  then  to  the  Liberal  leader  before 
he  can  take  any  decisive  action;  his  pride,  which  is  high  and 
irascible,  suffers  as  that  of  a  Highland  chieftain  would  if  he  were 
subject  to  the  joint  and  several  suzerainties  of  Welsh  and  English 
overlords.  The  political  history  of  1924  serves  to  remind  us  of 
his  liability  to  erratic  movements  under  severe  stress;  and  to-day, 
with  dissension  menacing  him  in  the  rear,  with  the  opposition 
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gathering  strength  before  him,  with  opinion  in  the  Press  and  the 
country  swinging  steadily  back  from  the  excess  of  premature 
approval,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  he  can  neither  fulfil  nor 
ignore  the  formidable  mass  of  his  own  election  pledges,  he  may 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  impulse  to  try  a  sudden  and  desperate 
remedy.  He  may,  for  example,  be  driven  to  introduce  a  Budget 
to  serve  extreme  party  ends,  though  inimical  to  the  economic 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  new  year,  therefore,  opens  on  a  political  prospect  so 
confused  that  no  one  can  safely  predict  the  course  of  events.  In 
one  sense  this  instability  is  a  national  disadvantage;  the  country 
needs,  more  than  ever,  freedom  from  turmoil  to  enable  it  to 
continue  with  the  restoration  and  reorganisation  of  its  industries. 
In  another  sense,  it  has  its  benefits.  Now  that  the  political 
process  has  become  dramatic,  the  public  may  feel  inclined  to 
emerge  from  the  apathy  of  the  mere  spectator  and  take  a  hand 
in  preparing  the  next  curtain. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AIR  WARFARE 


By  a.  E.  Blake 

Few  subjects  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  exaggerated  and 
ill-informed  alarmism  as  that  of  air  warfare,  and  the 
pendulum  of  public  opinion,  so  easily  swayed  from  extreme 
to  extreme,  now  tends  to  depreciate  the  prophecies  so  freely  made 
a  few  years  ago  that  the  aeroplane  had  revolutionised  warfare, 
and  that  the  next  war  will  be  unprecedented  in  ferocity  and 
slaughter.  People  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  dictum  that  the 
next  war,  though  it  begin  in  the  sky,  will  finish,  like  the  last, 
in  the  mud. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  not  yet  well-equipped  to  deliver 
judgment  on  the  question,  and  we  can  only  summarise  the 
arguments  of  both  sides,  but  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  aeroplane,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
inventions  which  received  their  baptism  of  fire  in  the  last  war, 
has  radically  changed  the  nature  of  warfare.  Whether  or  not 
this  transformation  is  likely  to  intensify  the  horrors  of  war  or  to 
limit  its  duration  and  its  cruelty  is  still  a  problem  that  remains 
to  be  solved — it  is  to  be  feared — by  the  test  of  experience. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  change  ?  It  is  a  change  that  may  be 
expressed  in  many  ways.  One  might  say  that  the  offensive  arm 
has  once  more  asserted  its  superiority  over  the  defensive;  that 
mobility  has  been  restored  to  the  armed  forces,  and  that  the  war 
of  action  and  manceuvre  has  superseded  the  war  of  attrition;  or 
that  the  distinction  between  combatant  and  non-combatant  has 
been  swept  away.  But  perhaps  the  most  apt  description  of  the 
change  would  be  to  say  that  the  aeroplane  has  revealed  war  for 
what  it  is — a  contest,  not  between  armies  and  navies,  but  between 
peoples.  It  has  disclosed  the  object  of  war  to  be  the  imposition 
of  one  people’s  will  upon  another,  not  the  destruction  of  the 
army  of  that  people,  except  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  aim.  Hitherto  the  opponents’  army  has  not  been 
only  a  weapon  whose  thrust  had  to  be  parried  but  a  shield  which 
had  to  be  battered  to  pieces,  and  the  experience  of  modern  history 
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indicated  that,  as  soon  as  a  nation  found  itself  unprotected  by 
the  shield  of  its  fighting  forces,  it  made  haste  to  capitulate,  to 
assent  to  the  will  of  the  victor.  But  the  aeroplane  is  a  weapon 
which  makes  its  thrust  above  the  shield  and  enables  a  stroke  to 
be  made  at  the  vital  nerve  centres  and  arteries  of  the  enemy’s 
economic  and  political  body. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  employment  of  aircraft  in 
the  last  war  was  not,  save  for  episodes  of  its  closing  stages,  of  a 
nature  which  alone  justifies  the  sweeping  contentions  made  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph.  It  was  used  chiefly  for  reconnaissance, 
artillery  co-operation,  “  dog-fighting  ”  with  the  enemy’s  ’planes 
and,  in  general,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  military  and  naval  arms. 
As  an  independent  weapon  of  offence  it  was  not  used — as  in  the 
case  of  the  tank — to  anything  like  the  extent  its  potentialities 
justified.  The  cause  was,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  its 
comparatively  imperfect  technical  development.  Indeed,  when 
it  is  remembered  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  margin  of  lift 
of  the  few  aircraft  possessed  by  the  British  Army  was  insufficient 
not  only  for  an  effective  load  of  bombs  and  machine  guns  but 
even  for  a  camera,  it  is  the  more  surprising  that  by  the  end  of 
the  war  giant  aircraft  of  great  range  and  capable  of  carrying 
3,000  lb.  of  bombs  should  have  been  produced  in  such  quantities 
and  used  with  such  effect. 

Nor  should  the  achievements  of  the  Gotha  raids  be  underrated. 
The  opinion  is  often  expressed  that  the  damage  done  by  the  raids 
was  not  commensurate  with  the  cost  to  the  raiders,  in  material 
and  personnel,  and  that  the  recruiting  reaction  to  this 
“  frightfulness  ”  is  sufficient  reply  to  the  claim  that  such 
invasions  affect  the  people’s  morale  and  will  to  win.  This 
opinion  may  be  based  on  nothing  more  than  the  impression 
created  by  war-time  counter-propaganda,  but  a  little  consideration 
will  demonstrate  not  only  the  effectiveness  of  the  German  and 
British  raids  in  the  1914-1918  war  but  also  the  potentialities  that 
are  suggested  by  the  technical  improvements  of  the  last  decade. 

During  the  war,  England  was  subjected  to  51  airship  and  57 
aeroplane  raids.  The  resulting  casualties  comprised  296 
soldiers  and  sailors  killed  and  521  wounded,  and  1,117  civilians 
killed,  2,886  being  wounded;  a  total  of  4,820.  Fifty  casualties 
per  raid  is  not,  it  is  agreed,  a  very  significant  loss  in  time  of  war. 
Nor  was  the  two  million  pounds  worth  of  direct  damage  achieved 
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in  the  London  area  a  very  substantial  return  for  the  300  tons  of 
bombs  dropped  or  the  cost  of  the  13  airships  and  128  aeroplanes 
employed.  But  these  are  petty  items  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
raiders’  balance. 

To  provide  a  defence  against  the  visitations  it  was  necessary  to 
ring  every  menaced  town  with  artillery  capable  of  sustaining 
as  nearly  as  possible  an  impenetrable  barrage  of  shells  to  force  the 
raiding  aeroplanes  to  maintain  a  height  at  which  accuracy  of 
bombing  would  be  impossible,  and  to  equip  the  defences  with 
countless  searchlights,  wire  ‘  apron  ’  screens  suspended  from 
large  and  costly  balloons,  elaborate  sound  detectors  and  mobile 
trolley  guns.  Aircraft  units,  too,  had  to  be  diverted  from  the 
battle  fronts.  In  other  words,  an  enormous  expenditure  of  men 
and  materials  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  safeguard — and  that 
imperfectly — huge  areas  against  attack  by  a  relatively  insignifi¬ 
cant  force  whose  strength  lay  in  the  ignorance  of  the  defence  as  to 
where  and  when  the  next  blow  would  fall. 

Nor  was  the  creation  of  a  military  diversion  the  sole  result. 
Industrial  disorganisation  was  no  less  the  aim  and  the 
achievement  of  the  raiders.  Who  can  estimate  the  effect  on 
production  of  the  almost  sleepless  nights  spent  by  so  many  city 
dwellers,  or  of  the  nervous  strain  imposed  by  prolonged 
bombardment.^  It  was  only  necessary  for  Zeppelins  to  approach 
the  Cleveland  district  in  thirteen  weeks  of  1916  to  reduce  the 
year’s  output  of  pig  iron  by  one-sixth  of  the  normal  production. 
The  quality  and  precision  of  the  work  correspondingly  deterior¬ 
ated  from  the  same  cause. 

All  these  results  were  achieved  by  a  mere  handful  of  aircraft, 
obsolete  according  to  modern  standards,  unprovided  with  any 
means  of  securing  precise  results,  and  experimenting  with  a 
strategy  entirely  new  to  warfare.  Their  engines  were  not  silent, 
their  ceiling  comparatively  low,  and  the  bombs  they  carried  few 
in  number  and  of  a  pattern  and  power  now  regarded  as  primitive. 
What  consequences  would  follow  a  raid  in  one  of  the  wars  which, 
ever  and  anon,  threaten  to  spread  like  fire  in  a  powder  magazine 
from  any  of  the  dozen  potential  war  centres  of  Europe  to-day.? 
An  even  more  disquieting  question  would  relate  to  the  near 
future,  when  the  researches  now  proceeding  arrive  at  fruition. 

Major  Oliver  Stewart  writes,  in  his  Strategy  and  Tactics  of 
Air  Fighting: 
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With  the  most  elaborate  anti-aircraft  system  that  has  ever  been 
evolved  in  operation,  the  Gothas  came  and  went  suffering  small  loss. 
But  the  Gothas  carried  in  petrol  and  oil  more  weight  than  they  carried 
in  bombs.  Therefore,  their  bombs  were  necessarily  small  and  in¬ 
effective.  Already  developments  are  in  progress  which,  by  the  use  of 
gears  between  aero  engine  and  airscrew,  by  the  use  of  variable  pitch 
airscrews,  by  engine-supercharging,  by  the  use  of  stratified  charges  and 
by  variable  stroke  devices  like  the  Damblanc,  will  permit  longer 
distances  to  be  flown  with  smaller  engines  and  much  less  fuel. 

Captain  Rene  Fonck  has  estimated  that  500  aeroplanes  could 
destroy  a  town  one  kilometre  square  in  one  night,  and  a  town 
of  the  size  of  Paris  in  two  or  three  weeks.  That,  however,  is  a 
sum  in  practice  rather  than  in  politics.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
foe  would  engage  on  so  needlessly  expensive  and  unscientific  an 
annihilation.  The  whole  purpose  of  warfare  would  be  more 
economically  gained  by  the  concentration  of  the  attack  on  the 
vital  nodes  of  the  country’s  economic  and  political  complex — 
railway  termini,  junctions,  bridges  and  lines,  harbours,  docks, 
aerodromes,  arsenals,  important  manufacturing  and  commercial 
centres,  mine  pit-heads,  the  centres  of  government  and 
administration,  wireless  stations,  central  postal  sorting  offices, 
banks,  military  concentration  camps  arid  dumps,  naval  bases, 
shipping  and  the  like. 

As  you  read  these  pages  the  military  experts  of  all  great  powers 
— honest,  hard-working,  conscientious  and  able  men — are,  no 
doubt,  working  out  their  two-fold  problem :  (i)  how  to  defend 
their  countries  from  air  attack,  and  (2)  how  to  deliver  repeated 
blows  at  their  country’s  potential  enemies  in  a  manner  that  will 
beat  down  their  defences,  paralyse  their  economic  life  and 
destroy  the  resistance  of  their  citizens. 

The  nature  of  the  projectiles  which  will  be  used  affords  an 
opportuntiy  for  interesting  speculation.  The  ordinary  type  of 
bomb,  dropped  as  nearly  as  possibly  vertically  upon  a  surface 
objective,  is  notoriously  inaccurate  owing  to  such  factors  as 
velocity,  air  currents  and  visibility.  The  projectile  of  the  future 
is  likely  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  miniature  aeroplane — as,  in  fact, 
is  the  so-called  aerial  torpedo — or  a  miniature  (and  not  so  very 
miniature)  glider,  in  the  form  of  the  gliding  bomb  which  has 
already  been  the  subject  of  experiment.  The  gliding  bomb, 
actuated  only  by  its  own  momentum,  will  travel  a  mile  for  every 
1,000  feet  of  altitude  at  which  it  is  released  and  thus  enable  a 
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target  at  a  considerable  distance  to  be  attacked  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  accuracy  and  in  greater  security.  The  directing  force 
might  be  either  gyroscopic  or  wireless  energy. 

Mr.  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  the  American  gyroscopic  engineer,  is  the 
inventor  of  an  aerial  projectile  which,  after  being  shot  from  a 
catapult,  rises  to  a  predetermined  height  and  is  then  directed  by 
wireless  towards  an  object  up  to  35  miles  distant,  upon  which  it 
drops  with  a  margin  of  error  expressed  by  a  fraction  of  a  mile. 
Mr.  Sperry  avers  that  there  is  no  technical  obstacle  to  the  trebling 
of  this  range.  Such  a  projectile  could  be  charged  with  sufficient 
explosive  to  destroy  utterly  a  small  town. 

Some  device  even  more  assuredly  accurate  would  be  required, 
even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  valuable  man-power,  to  attack 
objectives  whose  size  precluded  the  certainty  of  their  demolition 
at  long  range.  For  this  purpose  some  form  of  air-borne  artillery 
would  seem  to  be  needed. 

“  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  realise,”  said  Group-Captain  W.  F. 
MacNeece,  in  his  reply  to  the  discussion  provoked  by  his  paper 
on  air-defence  read  before  the  Royal  United  Services  Institution 
on  November  4,  1925,  ‘‘  that  nobody  is  going  to  make  serious 
efforts  at  making  any  structure  bomb-proof  against  the  largest 
bombs  of  the  future.” 

The  extent  to  which  high  explosive  will  be  superseded  by 
poison  gas  is  not  yet  determinable  with  any  accuracy,  but  one 
may  controvert  the  popular  opinion  that  gas  is  likely  to  add 
substantially  to  the  terrors  of  aerial  bombardment  of  civilians. 

I  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  in  Callinicus,  advances  as  “  reasons  why 

I  explosives  are  more  likely  to  be  effective  than  poison  on  a  town  ” 

i  that  “  houses  are  far  more  vulnerable  to  explosives  than  earth¬ 
works,  and  do  far  more  damage  to  their  occupants  in  collapsing,” 
are  inflammable,  and  ‘‘  contain  far  more  refuges  which  are  nearly 
gas-proof,”  while  civilians  would  be  able  to  evacuate  the  gassed 
area. 

I  Mr.  Haldane  gives  the  following  interesting  comparison  of  the 
potentialities  of  high  explosive  and  gas  in  such  circumstances : 

On  the  nights  of  March  ii  to  March  14,  1918,  just  before  the  great 
offensive  of  March  21,  the  Germans  fired  150,000  mustard  gas  shells 
;  into  the  villages  and  valleys  of  the  Cambrai  salient,  an  area  of  about 
twenty  square  miles,  the  same  as  that  of  central  London.  This  caused 
4,500  casualties,  of  whom  only  50  died  (all  of  them  because  they  took 
I  off  their  respirators  too  soon).  The  area  was  not  evacuated.  In  central 
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London,  if  the  population  had  had  gas  masks,  the  casualties  would 
have  been  perhaps  ten  times  greater.  But  we  have  to  compare  this 
hypothetical  air  raid  not  with  any  raid  that  actually  occurred,  but  with 
a  bombardment  of  150,000  high  explosive  shells  or  their  equivalent  in 
bombs.  This  would  hardly  have  left  a  house  in  central  London  un¬ 
touched,  and  the  dead  would  have  been  numbered  not  in  hundreds 
but  in  tens  of  thousands.  Such  an  attack  would  have  required  the 
visits  on  repeated  nights  of  something  like  1,000  aeroplanes.  Such  a 
number  is  not  yet  a  practicable  possibility.  We  are,  perhaps,  inclined 
to  underestimate  the  potentialities  of  town-bombing  with  high  explosive 
and  incendiary  bombs.  In  London,  for  example,  there  were  never  too 
many  big  fires  started  at  any  given  time  for  the  fire  brigades  to  deal 
with.  An  attack  by  ten  or  twenty  times  as  many  aeroplanes  as  ever 
bombed  London  simultaneously  might  well  ring  round  a  given  area 
fairly  completely  with  wrecked  streets  or  burning  houses,  in  which 
case  most  of  the  buildings  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
would  perish. 

Major  Stewart  speculates  positively  on  the  fighting  ’plane : 

The  fighting  machine  of  the  future  will  be  a  very  small,  all-steel 
monoplane  mounting  a  1,000  h.p.  gas  turbine  engine  and  possibly 
incorporating  a  form  of  jet  propulsor.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of 
400  m.p.h.  on  the  level  and  will  have  a  terminal  velocity  in  the  dive 
of  800  m.p.h.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  able  to  travel  faster  than  sound. 

The  sting  carried  by  this  mechanical  wasp  would,  Major 
Stewart  believes,  be  a  gun  with  a  bore  smaller  than  that  of  the 
present-day  machine  gun,  would  comprise  several  barrels  and 
would  be  able  to  “  eject  bullets  so  rapidly  that  the  effect  will  be 
a  whiplash  of  lead,”  which,  “  when  it  cracks  across  the  wing  of 
another  aeroplane,  will  cut  it  like  butter.” 

Imagine,  then,  our  fleet  of  raiders  in  the  year — shall  we  say, 
1950.'^  So  great  will  be  the  armada — 500,  perhaps  1,000  strong, 
for  metal  aircraft  will  be  the  cheapest  form  of  war-weapon  ever 
evolved — that  the  element  of  surprise  is  unlikely.  But  the  fleet’s 
speed  will  serve  it.  If  the  aircraft  are  detected  by  observation 
posts  an  outer  ring  of  anti-aircraft  artillery  may  endeavour  to 
embarrass  the  raiders,  but  this  is  doubtful  owing  to  the  appalling 
cost  of  any  barrage  making  a  pretence  to  effectiveness. 

Even  during  the  primitive  raids  of  the  first  world  war  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  London  anti-aircraft  guns  alone  to  fire  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds’  worth  of  ammunition  in  a  single 
night.  An  improved  form  of  wire  ‘  apron  ’  defences  suspended 
from  small  balloons  able  to  endure  rare  atmospheres  might  be 
used  to  force  the  attackers  to  fly  as  high  as  possible,  but,  except 
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for  a  few  ’planes  with  specific  objectives,  they  would  probably 
require  no  such  encouragement. 

Before  1950  some  as  yet  unconceived  invention  may  help  to 
redress  the  hopeless  inadequacy  of  ground  defences  against 
attacking  aircraft  but,  as  far  as  can  now  be  determined,  the  only 
effective  defence  will  be  to  attack  the  raiders  as  far  as  possible 
from  their  objective,  to  break  up  their  formations  and.  concentrate 
a  preponderance  of  fire  on  the  scattered  units  with  the  object 
of  forcing  them  down  before  they  can  effect  any  harm  even  by 
their  involuntary  crashing  in  defeat. 

But  how  hopeless  a  task  it  seems.  It  will  be  guerilla  warfare 
in  three  dimensions,  with  mists,  fogs,  clouds  and  night-time  to 
furnish  natural  screens  behind  which  to  lurk  and,  no  doubt, 
artificial  smoke-screens  to  supplement  them.  Even  in  a  clear 
sky  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  detect  and  to  maintain 
under  observation  a  high-flying  aeroplane,  moving  with 
incredible  swiftness  through  a  medium  that,  by  its  uniformity, 
affords  no  ‘  landmarks  ’  by  which  a  particular  patch  in  which  the 
aeroplane  was  once  perceived  may  be  remembered. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  whole  or,  indeed,  any 
substantial  portion  of  such  a  formidable  fleet  as  could 
comparatively  cheaply  be  despatched,  could  be  forced  down 
before  doing  damage,  even  if  a  greatly  preponderating  defending 
force  is  assumed.  The  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  British 
Air  Staff  in  France,  in  September,  1916,  which  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  prevent  hostile  machines 
from  crossing  the  line  “  simply  because  the  sky  is  too  large  to 
defend,”  is  confirmed  for  existing  circumstances  by  a  remark  in 
a  paper  read  by  Squadron  Leader  B.  E.  Sutton  before  the  Royal 
United  Services  Institution  in  1922.  “  The  impossibility  of 

preventing  single  machines  or  even  all  hostile  patrols  from 
crossing  the  lines,”  he  said,  ‘‘  cannot  be  realised  without 
comprehending  the  immensity  of  the  air  and  the  difficulty  from 
the  air  of  seeing  other  machines  in  it.”  Nothing  which  has 
been  disclosed  in  the  technical  development  of  the  last  seven  years 
gives  reason  to  reconsider  these  judgments. 

All  factors  indicate  that  the  attackers  would  be  able  to  inflict 
more  loss  than  they  themselves  would  risk,  besides  immobilising 
a  vast  defensive  organisation.  If  a  clear  preponderance  of  air 
power  were  not  possessed  by  the  defence  there  would  then  be 
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nothing  to  prevent  the  raiders  from  proceeding  methodically  with 
their  plan  of  operation.  Each  unit  would  complete  its  allotted 
task,  the  while  maintaining  wireless  communication  with  the 
directing  “  flagship  ”,  for  the  fleet  would  be  flexibly  centralised 
if  hostile  ‘  jamming  ’  could  be  prevented.  In  all  directions  they 
would  speed  on  their  missions,  each  unit  accompanied  by  its 
protective  fighting  ’planes. 

And  soon  the  sky  would  be  red  with  the  light  of  a  thousand 
fires  and  the  shattering  roar  of  explosions  would,  for  a  while,  be 
almost  continuous.  Every  now  and  then  a  machine  would 
streak  across  the  sky  in  flames.  Then,  most  of  its  objectives 
reached,  the  units  would  reform  into  a  solid,  if  diminished 
phalanx,  the  course  would  be  shaped  for  home,  and  the  raiders, 
flying  the  higher  for  the  loss  of  their  loads,  would  fight  their 
way  out  again. 

It  is  clear  that  the  only  defence  that  exists  against  such  an 
attack  is  the  unchallenged  mastery  of  the  air.  The  enemy’s 
aircraft  must  never  be  allowed  to  leave  their  hangers. 

This  is  not  a  counsel  of  hope.  No  nation  in  the  world  has 
the  power  of  achieving  such  a  predominance  and,  unless  some 
new  factor  enters  to  simplify  the  problem  and  to  restore  some 
kind  of  balance  between  the  aerial  offensive  and  the  surface 
defence,  the  outlook  seems  to  be  one  in  which  the  establishment 
of  aerial  supremacy  will  be  a  painful  one  both  to  victors  and 
vanquished.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  contemplate  the  capital 
cities  of  two  combatant  powers  being  shattered  and  set 
unquenchably  on  fire  in  the  same  night  by  fleets  which  pass  each 
other,  with  or  without  hostilities,  on  the  outward  and  homeward 
flights,  leaving  the  question  of  predominance  still  to  be 
decided. 

The  argument  of  the  younger  school  of  military  experts  is  that 
the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  such  new  weapons  as  the 
aeroplane,  poison  gas  and  the  tank  will  be  that  the  future  conflict 
will  march  to  a  rapid  conclusion  and  will,  hence,  be  less  bloody 
and  destructive  than  the  wars  of  the  “  Napoleonic  ”  era  which 
ended  with  the  war  of  1914-1918.  But  the  argument  appears 
to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  predominance  of  one  of 
the  combatants  will  rapidly  make  itself  apparent,  and  there  is 
little  to  justify  the  assumption.  The  new  weapons,  and  in 
particular  the  aeroplane,  increase  immeasurably  each  nation’s 
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striking  power  but  leave  it  comparatively  helpless  before  its 
opponent’s  attack. 

Group  Capt.  MacNeece,  in  the  paper  on  air  defence  which  has 
already  been  quoted,  emphatically  asserts  that : 

No  matter  what  arc  the  defensive  arrangements,  there  can  never  be 
a  question  of  a  guarantee  of  immunity  from  air  attack.  In  future  wars, 
one  side  or  the  other  will  have  superiority  in  the  air  ...  .  but  there 
will  not  be  anything  so  definite  as  a  supremacy  of  the  air.  ...  It 
follows  that  victory  will  come  to  the  nation  which  in  an  air  war  in  the 
future  has  not  only  the  strongest  striking  force  but  which  shows  the 
greatest  stoicism  and  ingenuity  in  meeting  strange  and  devastating 
terrors. 

So,  to  your  gas-proof  dug-outs,  O  Israel,  there  to  don  your 
gas-mask  which  we  hope,  though  without  much  confidence,  will 
be  proof  against  the  gases  of  high  penetrative  power  now  being 
brewed  for  your  discomfort. 

The  wars  of  the  future  may  be  shorter  than  those  of  the  past, 
but  they  will  be  wars  of  attrition,  neverthelesss.  The  difference 
will  be  that  collapse  will  be  quicker  to  arrive  and  more  utterly 
complete,  and  the  industrial  life  of  the  vanquished  nation  will 
be  so  irreparably  smashed  and  that  of  the  victor  in  a  condition 
so  little  less  parlous  that  world  trade  will  be  disorganised  •  far 
more  completely  than  at  the  end  of  the  first  world  war.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  fewer  people  will  be  killed  in  actual  hostilities. 
Several  authorities  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the 
civilian  population  itself  being  a  major  bombing  objective,  and 
so  cautious  and  orthodox  a  veteran  as  the  late  Marshal  Foch  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that : 

The  potentialities  of  aircraft  attack  on  a  large  scale  are  almost  in¬ 
calculable,  but  it  is  clear  that  such  attack,  owing  to  its  crushing  moral 
effect  on  a  nation,  may  impress  public  opinion  to  the  point  of  disarming 
the  Government,  and  thus  become  decisive. 

But  it  is  usually  the  soldiers  of  the  old  tradition,  the  men  of 
blood  and  iron,  who,  having  once  shifted  their  mental  focus  so 
that  they  may  envisage  a  radical  modification  of  military  strategy 
through  the  employment  of  aircraft,  are  incapable  of  conceiving 
its  employment  except  in  terms  of  slaughter. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  aeroplane’s  potentialities  would 
reveal  that  that  same  crushing  effect  on  a  nation  ”,  both  moral 
and  economic,  could  be  produced  indirectly,  while  at  the  same 
time  destroying  the  social  edifice  by  a  concentration  on  purely 
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industrial  objectives.  Except,  perhaps,  for  an  occasional  special 
raid  to  terrorise  enemy  citizens  in  key  towns  into  clamouring 
for  peace  or  in  order  to  provoke  revolution,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  combatants  would  waste  precious  explosive  that  might  be 
disintegrating  the  industrial  system  which  keeps  those  citizens 
alive  and  enables  them  to  continue  to  resist. 

But  the  loss  of  life  from  indirect  causes  may  be  expected  to  be 
on  at  least  no  lower  scale  than  that  set  by  hostilities  in  the  last 
war.  Interrupted  food  supplies  and  crippled  industrial  output 
mean  malnutrition  and,  later,  starvation,  with  pestilence  in  its 
train ;  and  the  nervous  condition  occasioned  by  incessant 
bombardment,  unnatural  life,  loss  of  sleep  and  lack  of  food 
will  lead  to  waves  of  madness,  revolution,  civil  war  and  anarchy. 

Exaggeration.?  Well,  perhaps.  It  is  so  easy  to  exaggerate 
when  speculating  on  the  possible  consequences  of  a  hypothetical 
war  some  scores  of  years  ahead,  with  existing  developments 
projected  into  the  future.  The  special  circumstances  of  the 
specific  war  will,  of  course,  largely  determine  its  variations  from 
the  lines  of  prophecy.  The  interposition  of  some  great 
geographical  barrier,  such  as  an  ocean  or  a  high  mountain  range, 
the  prevalence  of  peculiar  climatic  conditions  or  factors  limiting 
hostilities  to  a  sparsely  populated  area  would,  of  course,  modify 
the  methods  of  air  warfare.  But  the  world  has  become  so  small 
a  place  and  the  great  powers  brought  into  such  close  contact  and 
friction,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  set  of  circumstances  in 
which  two  or  more  great  powers  could  become  embroiled  in  war 
that  would  prevent  an  air  attack  on  the  centres  of  industry  and 
population  of  one  or  both  of  the  combatants. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  conclude  this  necessarily  incomplete  and 
superficial  survey  of  the  future  of  air  warfare  by  reviewing  a  few 
of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  conclusion  that 
aircraft  is  destined  to  play  an  increasing  and  decisive  part  in 
international  conflict. 

One  is  that  the  air  weapon  is  so  barbarous  that  the  nations 
will  agree,  before  hostilities,  to  forgo  its  use  for  offensive  purposes, 
or  to  limit  it,  on  the  lines  of  conventions  already  concluded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  older  international 
bodies.  In  reply,  one  can  only  say  that  history  affords  no 
precedent  for  such  an  abstention.  When  a  nation  is  fighting 
desperately  in  the  belief  that  its  existence  is  at  stake  it  will  resort 
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to  the  use  of  any  weapons  that  lie  to  its  hand,  and  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  justifying  its  action  before  its  nationals. 

Nor  is  the  objection  to  such  weapons  logical  on  any  ethical 
ground  except  that  of  uncompromising  opposition  to  war  of  all 
kinds.  If  it  is  legitimate  to  kill  men  at  all,  it  is  legitimate  to 
kill  them  as  quickly,  as  effectively  and  in  as  large  a  quantity  as 
possible.  The  contention  most  indicative  of  muddled  thinking  is 
the  belief  that,  while  it  is  legitimate  to  kill  a  man  under  arms, 
it  is  wrong  to  kill  a  civilian.  Yet  a  man  or,  for  that  matter,  a 
woman  or  child  engaged  in  industry  or  commerce  is  as  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  nation  and  as  much  a  participant  in  the  war  as 
the  man  at  the  front.  This  identity  of  responsibility  in  soldier 
and  civilian  will  be  much  more  closely  established  in  the  next 
war. 

Until  it  is  clearly  recognised  that  war  is  a  conflict  in  which  a 
nation  seeks  to  impose  its  will  on  another,  that  every  citizen  of 
that  nation  is  responsible  for  the  collective  decision  to  resort  to 
war,  and  that  the  army,  navy  and  air  force  are  simply  means  for 
the  attainment  of  that  end  which  have  in  the  past  been  found 
useful — then  there  will  be  no  peace  in  the  world.  War  is  a 
dirty  business,  and  the  only  way  to  humanise  it  is  to  abolish  it. 
And,  lest  the  last  sentence  should  be  considered  to  dismiss  the 
problem  too  summarily  and  to  treat  mankind’s  oldest  affliction 
without  the  awe  its  difficulty  should  inspire,  let  it  be  understood 
that  it  is  recognised  that  the  abolition  of  war  implies  a  change 
of  social  organisation  far  more  profound  than  a  universal 
repudiation  of  war  as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes 
which  the  great  powers  have  recently  made. 

“  War,”  as  Clausewitz  says,  “  is  a  continuation  of  political 
commerce.”  “  It  may  even  reasonably  be  said,”  suggested 
William  James,  “  that  the  intensely  sharp  competitive  preparation 
for  war  is  the  real  war,  permanent,  unceasing,  and  that  battles  are 
only  a  sort  of  public  verification  of  mastery  gained  during  the 
‘  peace  ’  intervals.”  Until  a  means  has  been  found  of  rendering 
superfluous  this  confirmation  by  ordeal,  war  must  be  regarded 
as  a  natural  form  of  political  and  economic  intercourse. 

A  third  objection  to  the  contention  that  the  aeroplane  may  be 
expected  to  exert  a  decisive  influence  in  warfare  of  the  future  is 
that  its  success  in  the  latest  stages  of  the  first  world  war 
represented  a  temporary  superiority  of  the  offensive  over  the 
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defensive  arms,  and  that  the  swing  of  the  strategic  pendulum- 
will  soon  restore  the  equilibrium.  But  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume 
that  this  opposition  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms  leads  to 
stalemate  or  a  reversion  to  the  status  quo  ante.  Always  the 
development  of  the  offensive  arm,  though  countered  by  a 
corresponding  evolution  of  the  defence,  removes  the  conflict  to 
another  plane.  It  is  conceivable,  though  not,  I  think,  probable, 
that  the  next  war  will  reveal  such  an  improvement  in  anti-aircraft 
defence  that  the  aeroplane,  as  we  kjnow  it,  will  be  rendered 
impotent.  But  the  result  would  not  be  the  abandonment  of 
three-dimensional  warfare,  but  its  further  development  in  speed, 
immunity  and  striking  power. 

But  until  the  defence  can  assert  that  superiority  it  seems 
probable  that  the  world  will  have  to  pass  through  a  cycle  in 
which  the  offence  has,  if  only  for  a  brief  period,  secured  pre¬ 
dominance.  We  can  only  hope  that  that  period  will  be  brief 
enough  to  enable  civilisation  to  attain  to  a  maturity  which  shall 
be  untroubled  by  the  growing  pains  of  its  bellicose  adolescence. 


A  VICTORIAN  DAME  SCHOOL 


A  Chapter  From  An  Unfinished  Volume  Of  Reminiscences 
By  Arthur  Waugh 
I 

IN  the  seventies  of  the  last  century  boys  were  sent  to  boarding 
school  much  earlier  than  they  are  to-day;  and  I  was  only  just 
eight  years  old  when  it  was  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
for  me  to  leave  my  Somersetshire  home. 

I  suppose  no  boy  ever  had  much  less  idea  of  what  going  to 
school  meant.  I  was  the  eldest,  and  had  no  brothers  to  enlighten 
me.  I  had  read  no  school  stories.  My  only  glimpses  of  school- 
life  had  been  gained  from  the  high  seat  in  my  Father’s  dog-cart, 
while  I  waited  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Downside, 
when  he  was  indoors  doctoring  sick  boys.  Sometimes  the 
school  were  playing  cricket  on  the  field  opposite.  They  looked 
amazingly  jolly.  There  was  any  amount  of  noise  and  cheerful 
movement.  The  monks,  too,  seemed  upon  the  friendliest  terms 
with  their  pupils.  The  smaller  boys  even  thumped  them  on  the 
back.  If  school  was  like  that,  it  could  not  be  such  a  bad  sort 
of  place.  So  the  preparations  for  my  departure  from  home 
proceeded  without  much  apprehension  upon  my  part.  There 
was  a  long  black  box  in  the  nursery  corner,  and  by  its  side  a  little 
square  white  play-box  with  my  initials  upon  it.  There  were 
new  suits  bought  at  a  tailor’s;  (hitherto  my  Mother  had  made 
all  my  clothes.)  There  were  even  a  few  precious  books  from 
which  I  could  not  bear  to  be  parted.  .  .  .  These  were  “  the 
things  I  was  taking  to  school  ”.  .  .  But,  of  course,  the  things 
that  really  counted  in  my  provision  were  something  altogether 
different.  They  were  not  things  of  a  month  or  two’s  preparation. 
They  were  not  flannel  vests,  nor  pocket-handkerchiefs,  nor  even 
the  instructive  stories  of  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  They  were  things 
that  nobody  thought  about  at  the  time,  and  yet  they  were  the 
only  possessions  that  have  survived. 
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II 

The  Roman  priest  who  said,  “  Give  me  the  first  seven  years 
of  a  child’s  life,  and  anyone  who  likes  can  have  the  rest,”  knew 
more  about  human  life  than  most  parents.  It  is  the  example,  the 
inspiration,  the  hygiene  of  those  first  seven  years  that  build  the 
character,  and  make  the  man.  If  that  is  so,  then,  what  was  I 
taking  to  school,  to  help  me  to  understand  others,  and  make 
myself  understood  by  them?  Not,  to  begin  with,  much  of  a 
body,  for  I  was  a  pale,  peaky  sort  of  child.  I  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  fighting  the  asthma,  which  attacked  me  from 
infancy,  with  the  modern  weapon  of  open-air  games.  On  my 
seventh  birthday  an  Uncle  did  indeed  give  me  a  small  association 
football,  and  a  little  girl  came  to  tea,  who  helped  me  to  kick  it 
about  in  “  the  Meadow  ”,  opposite  my  home.  But  I  remember 
no  other  game  with  it,  certainly  none  with  boys  of  my  own  age. 
In  the  same  way,  I  had  acquired  a  very  elementary  set  of  cricket 
things,  with  which  having  loaded  the  perambulator,  I  tempted  my 
nurse  to  turn  into  a  field  in  the  Charlton  Road,  where  I  pitched 
my  wickets  by  hammering  them  into  the  hard  ground  with  the 
face  of  the  bat,  thereby  ruining  that  aggressive  implement  for  life 
with  its  very  first  exercise.  However,  it  was  no  great  matter, 
for  with  only  my  old  nurse  to  bowl,  the  game  soon  languished 
and  stopped  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  These,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  were  my  only  attempts  at  “  British  sport  ”  up  to  the 
beginning  of  my  ninth  year.  Nowadays,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  a  boy  to  reach  that  age,  so  ignorant  of  the 
fascinations  of  the  big  and  little  ball. 

Within  doors,  however,  I  had  fared  distinctly  better.  My 
Mother’s  morning  lessons  had  given  me  a  good  grounding  of 
letters  and  figures.  We  all  had  a  passion  for  drawing,  and 
“  making  books  ”,  which  were  constructed  out  of  the  white 
paper  in  which  my  Father’s  medicine  bottles  were  wrapped.  We 
raided  the  surgery  at  all  hours  in  quest  of  the  large  sheets,  and 
were  never  reprimanded  for  the  theft.  During  my  last  year  at 
home  I  had  begun  Latin  with  my  Father,  and  as  the  result  of 
many  dolorous  hours  had  travelled  to  the  end  of  the  Regular 
Verbs.  I  can  see  that  Latin  Grammar  now,  its  pages  stained 
with  hot-buttered  toast,  for  my  Father  heard  the  lesson  while  he 
was  waiting  for  his  own  breakfast  (a  sufficiently  unfortunate 
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hour!),  and  I  had  learnt  it,  while  I  was  eating  mine  by  the 
nursery  fire,  having  left  the  task  until  the  last  possible  moment, 
with  the  usual  disastrous  result  of  procrastination.  The  outlines 
of  the  Bible  I  had  by  heart;  and  “  Little  Arthur’s  History  ” 
(which  at  first  I  imagined  had  been  written  expressly  for  myself) 
followed  by  a  more  strenuous  course  of  Mrs.  Markham,  had 
instilled  into  me  a  fairly  clear  notion  of  the  more  picturesque 
events  in  the  progress  of  England  from  the  Battle  of  Hastings 
to  the  accession  of  “  Queen  Victoria  the  Good  ”.  Of  French  I 
knew  nothing,  but  I  had  read  Shakespeare  voraciously  (without, 
of  course,  understanding  a  quarter  of  what  I  read),  and  we  all 
of  us  learnt  poetry  by  heart,  before  we  could  read, — chiefly 
Wordsworth,  and  a  little  Tennyson.  Such,  I  suppose,  was  a 
fairly  average  start  in  education  for  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  in 
the  middle  years  of  the  19th  century. 

But  the  great  and  lasting  lesson  of  our  childhood  was 
undoubtedly  our  sense  of  discipline;  and  there,  it  seems  to  me, 
lay  the  great  difference  between  our  generation  and  its  successor. 
We  were  bred  in  obedience,  and  we  believed  what  we  were  told. 
Every  day’s  course,  as  it  ended,  had  been  a  step  further  on  the 
road  of  discipline;  hands  folded  for  grace;  chair  straight  to  the 
table;  toys  put  away  in  the  cupboard;  the  “  walk  ”  at  the  fixed 
hour  and  along  the  same  paths,  day  after  day;  the  book  shut  at 
once,  when  supper  was  brought  up  on  a  tray;  to  bed  without 
demur  when  the  clock  struck, — day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
discipline,  discipline,  and  discipline.  .  .  .  “  Please,  ma’am. 
Master  Arthur’s  been  a  naughty  boy  to-day;  he  mustn’t  have  no 
cake  for  tea.”.  .  .  .  There  was  no  escape  from  the  law  of  the 
nursery;  it  was  just  but  it  was  firm.  We  never  questioned  it. 
If  we  broke  it,  we  knew  quite  well  that  we  had  done  wrong,  and 
we  were  prepared  to  pay  the  price.  It  was  the  law;  it  was  the 
first  principle  of  life.  And,  leaking  back,  I  believe  now  that  it 
was  the  best  of  all  the  possessions  that  I  took  to  school  with  me, 
when  I  left  my  Father’s  house  on  the  third  of  February,  1875, 
to  return  indeed  many  times,  but  in  future  always  as  a  guest. 

Ill 


The  morning  of  my  departure  was  all  bustle  and  fuss,  of  which 
I  remember  nothing  but  the  figure  of  Self,  the  coachman,  carrying 
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my  box  downstairs;  a  last  glimpse  of  my  Mother  standing  by 
the  signal  post  at  the  end  of  the  platform,  as  the  train  swept 
round  the  curve,  the  glow  of  my  Father’s  cigar  in  the  dark  tunnel 
(for  railway  carriages  were  then  unlighted  by  day);  and  the  rattle 
of  the  cab-windows,  as  the  musty  four-wheeler  shook  in  every 
joint  over  the  cobble-stones  of  the  Midland  Station,  Bath.  And 
then  we  were  climbing  the  hill  to  Lansdown  Crescent,  were 
stopping  at  the  very  central  house  of  that  wide  sweep  of  i8th 
century  architecture,  had  passed  through  the  door  into  the  bare 
hall,  were  walking  up  the  winding  stair-case  into  Miss  Roberts’s 
drawing-room,  were  standing  face  to  face  with  the  autocrat  of  the 
domain  herself,  and  my  school-days  had  begun  in  earnest.  Five 
minutes  later  the  front  door  had  shut  heavily  behind  my  Father’s 
retreating  back.  I  was  alone  in  a  new  world. 

The  school  had  re-opened  after  the  Christmas  holidays  several 
days  before;  I  was  a  late  arrival;  and  the  boys  were  all  out  for 
their  mid-day  walk.  It  was  a  disadvantage  to  begin  with;  if 
there  had  been  one  fellow-sufferer  it  would  have  been  a  help. 
But  Miss  Roberts  rose  kindly  from  the  table  where  she  had  been 
busy  over  accounts,  and  did  her  best  to  put  me  at  my  ease.  Then 
there  arose  from  below  the  sound  of  the  boys  returning,  a  buzz  of 
voices,  broken  by  short,  sharp  commands,  the  like  of  which  I 
never  heard  before.  A  plump  and  benign-looking  matron, 
addressed  as  “  Fleetwood  ”,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  was  told 
to  take  me  downstairs,  where  in  a  large  but  rather  shabby  class¬ 
room,  zinc  basins  had  been  put  out  on  the  forms,  and  some  thirty 
boys  were  washing  their  hands.  The  yellow  soap  was  very  hard 
and  full  of  corners:  it  scratched  my  hands.  There  were  long 
roller-towels  to  dry  our  fingers  on,  and  when  I  approached  very 
shyly,  and  tried  to  get  a  corner  of  one,  the  boy  who  was  using  it 
jerked  it  away,  lassoed  me  with  it  round  the  legs  and  brought  me 
sprawling  to  the  floor.  He  wore  a  velvet  suit,  and  had  rough, 
untidy  yellowish  hair.  I  thought  him  the  most  hateful-looking 
creature  I  had  ever  seen,  and  little  imagined  that  two  terms  later 
Thornton  Bullock  would  be  my  best  friend  in  the  school,  destined 
to  play  Orson  to  my  Valentine,  upon  the  very  spot,  as  it  happened, 
of  this  first  and  most  unwarrantable  assault.  I  do  not  know, 
indeed,  that  I  thought  of  anything,  except  that  the  world  was  full 
of  noise,  that  my  dinner  refused  to  get  eaten,  that  every  eye  in 
the  room  was  fixing  me  with  a  cold  contempt,  and  that  it  seemed 
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a  very,  very  long  time  ago  that  my  Mother  had  been  waving  me 
“  goodbye  ”  upon  the  station  platform. 

IV 

I'his  school,  in  which  I  was  to  spend  the  next  three  years, 
belonged  to  a  type  now,  I  suppose,  entirely  obsolete,  and  so 
different  from  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  present  time  that  a 
description  of  its  daily  routine  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to 
the  younger  generation.  It  was  what  is  known  as  a  “  dame- 
school  ”,  run  entirely  by  maiden-ladies;  and,  for  boys  between 
seven  and  twelve  years  old,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  spite 
of  all  its  possible  drawbacks,  it  was  as  good  and  as  wise  an 
institution  as  any  that  could  be  contrived  by  the  wit  of  man.  In 
many  respects,  indeed,  it  was  better,  for  very  few  men  understand 
boys  of  such  tender  years,  or  can  manage  them  as  tactfully  as 
women  do. 

The  headmistress.  Miss  Roberts,  was  an  orphan,  and  had 
inherited  the  school  from  her  mother,  who  had  “  run  it  ”  with 
great  success  for  a  number  of  years.  Lansdown  Crescent  stands 
in  one  of  the  very  best  situations  in  Bath,  perched  upon  the  height, 
just  below  the  country  lanes  of  Lansdown  and  Charlcombe,  and 
looking  straight  across  the  valley,  in  which  Bath  lies  along  the 
winding  course  of  the  River  Avon.  Number  Ten,  in  which  our 
school  resided,  is  a  fine  example  of  Wood’s  i8th  century 
architecture,  with  large,  high,  airy  rooms,  opening  one  out  of  the 
other  on  each  of  the  three  spacious  floors.  When  it  was  well- 
furnished,  it  must  have  made  a  most  comfortable  home;  but,  of 
course,  as  a  school,  it  was  somewhat  of  a  barren  wilderness.  The 
class-rooms  of  the  present-day  “  prep  ”  are  carpeted  with  thick 
linoleum;  the  walls  are  hung  with  pictures  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  or  with  photographs  of  School  cricket  and  football  teams. 
But  we  knew  no  such  incentive  to  the  imagination.  A  couple 
of  maps,  usually  slung  askew,  and  a  coloured  picture  of  emigrants 
boarding  a  ship,  mounted  on  card-board  from  some  Christmas 
Annual,  with  a  nasty,  sallow-looking  cane  suspended  from  the 
same  nail,  were  the  only  adornments  of  the  front  class-room, 
where  most  of  the  work  was  done.  In  the  back  room,  which 
looked  upon  the  rather  rusty  garden,  I  remember  no  decoration  of 
any  kind.  The  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor  was  Miss 
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Roberts’s  principal  abode:  the  back  drawing-room  had  been 
converted  into  a  dormitory,  and  there  were  four  other  dormitories 
above.  The  headmistress  slept  in  a  tiny  little  room,  close  to  the 
principal  dormitories,  and  if  there  was  the  sound  of  a  boy  out 
of  his  bed,  when  once  the  lights  had  been  put  out,  she  would 
appear  mysteriously  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  room,  seize  him 
by  his  flying  night-gown  (this  was  long  before  the  advent  of 
pyjamas),  pin  him  across  her  knee  on  the  nearest  bed,  and  pulling 
off  her  left  slipper,  belabour  him  to  no  small  advantage,  until 
he  squealed  for  pity.  I  do  not  think  she  really  hurt  very  much, 
however.  I  am  sure  she  did  not  wish  to.  But  discipline  had 
to  be  observed,  and  the  “  naughty  litde  boy  ”  well  frightened. 

And  we  certainly  were  well  frightened  of  her,  although  every¬ 
one  of  us  loved  her.  She  must  have  been  quite  a  young  woman 
in  those  days,  though  to  us,  of  course,  she  seemed  already  old. 
She  was  tall,  upright,  vigorous,  a  superb  disciplinarian.  But 
under  her  apparent  sternness  there  lurked  a  most  lively  sense  of 
humour.  Her  eye  was  always  twinkling  with  fun.  And,  when, 
on  Sunday  evenings,  she  gathered  us  all  round  her  in  the  drawing 
room,  some  sitting  on  chairs  and  some  upon  the  floor,  and  read 
aloud  to  us,  with  an  abundant  vivacity,  some  simple  serial  story 
from  Chatterbox  or  The  Sunday  at  Home,  which  generally 
lasted  the  whole  term,  we  felt  something  of  the  home  spirit 
return  to  our  hearts  and  memories.  Two  years  after  I  left  the 
school  she  married  the  father  of  one  of  my  contemporaries  there, 
and  he  and  his  sisters  had  abundant  reason  to  know  that  the 
traditional  view  of  a  step-mother  may  be  most  beneficently 
belied,  where  sympathy  and  care  flow  out  to  another  woman’s 
children  through  the  channels  of  pure  unselfishness  and  devotion. 

She  was  assisted  in  the  teaching  and  routine  by  a  Httle  lady 
named  Miss  Ellen  Barnes,  who  was  even  then  a  fragile  survival 
from  another  age  than  ours.  If  we  thought  her  exceedingly 
old-fashioned,  I  wonder  what  she  would  seem  like  to  our 
children.  She  was  very  small,  and  very  dainty.  She  wore 
curly  black  ringlets  on  either  side  of  her  face,  and  a  broad  black 
ribbon  in  her  hair.  In  the  winter  her  hands  were  protected  by 
lace  mittens.  Very  animated,  with  bright  bird-like  eyes,  she 
directed  her  class-work  by  means  of  a  short  peeled  wand,  which 
she  called  “  a  pointer  With  this  she  indicated  the  figures  on 
the  blackboard,  and  with  it  also  she  rapped  vehemently  on  the 
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desk,  if  any  boy’s  attention  was  seen  to  be  wandering.  Some¬ 
times  she  rapped  so  sharply  that  “  the  pointer  ”  broke  to  pieces 
in  her  hand,  and  then,  when  next  we  were  walking  in  the 
country,  her  pet  boy  for  the  moment  was  commissioned  to  cut 
a  new  twig  from  the  hedge,  and  peel  it  as  white  as  her  neat  little 
collar  and  cuffs.  She  was  a  great  stickler  for  precise  forms  of 
speech,  and  rebuked  slang  with  emphasis.  I  believe  I  was  always 
a  little  in  love  with  her,  and,  when  I  was  chosen  to  walk  with 
her,  when  we  started  out  in  a  crocodile,  I  was  made  happy  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  hesc  two  chief  mistresses  ruled  throughout  the  whole  of  my 
school  days,  but  there  were  others  who  came  and  went,  some, 
no  doubt,  for  reasons  which  we  little  imagined.  Two,  in 
particular,  recur  to  memory,  two  whose  sojourn  among  us  was 
very  brief.  One  was  a  tall,  gaunt  female  of  forbidding  aspect, 
who  spent  her  first  evening  in  telling  the  most  harrowing  ghost 
stories  to  a  circle  of  wide-eyed,  eagerly  interested  children,  who 
were  afterwards  unable  to  get  to  sleep.  I  believe  she  left  on  the 
third  day.  The  other  was  a  very  pretty  little  girl,  not  much  (I 
fancy)  over  twenty,  who  encouraged  the  more  attractive  boys 
to  sit  very  close  to  her,  and  sometimes  stroked  their  hair.  We 
were  all  broken-hearted  when  she  left;  but  I  doubt  not  that  the 
decision  was  wise.  Discipline  and  sentiment  are  best  preserved 
in  separate  compartments. 

V 

I'he  daily  routine  was  healthy,  but  monotonous.  Visions 
come  back  to  me  of  early  rising  on  chilly  mornings,  with  a  grey 
mist  over  Lansdown  hill,  cold  water  to  wash  in,  and  lonely- 
looking  lights  flickering  in  the  villa  windows  beyond  the  garden. 
As  soon  as  we  were  dressed,  each  dormitory  stood  in  a  row,  to 
be  inspected  by  Miss  Barnes.  “  Show  your  nails :  now  your 
thumbs:  have  you  cleaned  your  teeth?”  each  boy  was  asked  in 
turn.  Then  “  right  turn  ”,  and  we  marched,  room  after  room, 
down  into  the  basement  for  breakfast.  Lessons  all  the  morning 
till  twelve,  then  a  walk  or  games  till  dinner;  in  the  summer,  I 
fancy,  we  went  out  again  later  in  the  afternoon,  but  there  was  a 
long  afternoon’s  work,  and  preparation  again  after  tea.  Our 
instructresses  did  their  duty  by  us.  We  were  learning  all  the 
time. 
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There  were  certain  recurrent  duties  which  broke  the  monotony 
of  the  routine.  One  day  in  the  week,  a  pleasant,  grey-haired 
Sergeant  visited  the  school,  and  put  us  through  the  elements  of 
military  drill.  It  was  not  exciting,  and  the  only  part  we  enjoyed 
came  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  when  he  pulled  a  flute  from  his 
pocket,  fitted  it  together,  and  played  The  Campbells  are 
Coming,  while  we  all  stamped  round  and  round  the  school¬ 
room.  Then,  again,  in  the  winter,  there  was  a  weekly  dancing- 
lesson,  to  which  I  was  not  admitted,  as  my  Father  (a  great 
dancer  himself,  by  the  bye)  considered  it  “  effeminate  ”.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  effeminate,  but  it  was  certainly  very 
silly.  Years  afterwards  I  found  precisely  the  same  thing 
described  with  accuracy  and  humour  in  Mr.  F.  Anstey’s  Vice 
Versa — “  ’Ands  laying  lightly  on  the  ’ips,  if  you  please,  the 
left  foot  sliding  gracefully,  with  the  toe  well  pointed 
see  Thornton  Bullock’s  attempt  now  to  slide  gracefully. 
Gilbert’s  Gondoliers,  compared  with  him,  were  masters  of  the 
pose.  .  .  And  then  on  Thursdays,  every  week  throughout  the 
year,  came  Bath  Night.  There  were  three  tubs  of  hot  water  in 
the  basement  kitchen,  continually  refilled  from  steaming  cans 
upon  the  range,  and  in  batches  of  three  from  the  youngest  to 
the  oldest,  we  were  thoroughly  washed  before  the  fire  by  the 
female  servants  of  the  household !  Soap-suds  flew  in  all 
directions,  towels  flicked  in  every  eye,  and  by  the  kitchen  dresser 
Miss  Roberts  stood  with  a  pair  of  nail-scissors  and  snipped  every 
boy’s  toe-nails  in  turn.  The  crowning  jest  of  the  evening  was 
to  attire  ourselves  in  our  discarded  clothes  and  soaking  towels, 
in  some  sort  of  turbanned  travesty  of  the  pictures  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  so  to  announce  ourselves  at  the  dormitory 
doors,  as  we  returned  to  bed.  “  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne  ”... 
“  Almanazar,  Caliph  of  Bagdad  ”,  and  so  forth.  This  escape 
into  the  realms  of  imagination  was  indulgently  countenanced  by 
the  authorities,  until  one  boy,  more  ingenious  than  the  rest, 
constructed  two  dummy  figures  out  of  his  wardrobe,  stuck  them 
up  against  the  wash-stand,  and  exclaiming,  “  Behold  your  Gods, 
O  Israel  ”,  proceeded  to  commit  idolatry  with  his  head  bowed  to 
the  floor.  Unfortunately  Miss  Roberts  had  followed  him 
upstairs,  and  catching  him  at  a  physical  disadvantage,  got  in 
three  very  sporting  shots  with  her  slipper.  From  that  day 
forward  dressing-up  on  bath-nights  was  forbidden. 
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These  were  diversions,  however;  for  the  rest,  we  were  there 
to  learn,  and  we  had  to  learn.  The  work  was  regular  and 
conscientious,  and  sometimes  the  lessons  seemed  difficult,  but  our 
governesses  never  shirked  the  business  of  explanation.  Indeed, 
I  am  convinced  that,  until  a  boy  is,  say  eleven  years  old,  he  learns 
much  better  from  a  woman.  A  woman  has  more  patience;  she 
understands  the  difficulties  better.  The  top  classical  form  at 
Lansdown  Crescent  was  taught  by  a  visiting  master,  and  I  was 
under  him  for  nearly  two  years.  He  was  a  scholar  of  no  mean 
acquirements,  and  I  am  sure  he  taught  us  well.  But  we  were 
afraid  of  him,  and  our  fear  often  paralysed  our  memory.  He 
had  a  large  ruby  signet-ring  with  which  he  used  to  rap  us  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  He  had  also  a  flashing  eye,  which,  I  believe, 
we  feared  more  than  the  ring.  Our  minds  were  never  at  peace 
enough  to  learn.  So  many  teachers  mistake  tyranny  for 
instruction. 

Every  Saturday  evening  the  whole  school  sat  round  and  sang. 
Those  of  us  who  had  no  kind  of  voices,  of  whom  I  myself  was 
conspicuously  one  of  the  worst  specimens,  were  called  the 
Grunting  Form  ”,  and  sat  as  far  away  as  possible  from  Miss 
Barnes,  who  presided  over  a  harmonium,  and  taught  the  musical 
such  simple  ballads  as  The  Hardy  Norseman,  Doodah  Day,  Wait 
for  the  Wagon,  and  the  religious  melodies  of  Mr.  Ira 
D.  Sankey.  Then  prayer-books  were  got  out,  and  in 
deadly  silence,  we  all  sat  round  and  learnt  the  Gospel  for  the 
next  day.  It  was  a  splendid  exercise  for  the  memory,  and  I  am 
sure  there  must  be  several  survivors  of  the  discipline  who,  like 
myself,  owe  to  that  rather  dreary  hour  a  faithful  memory  for  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament.  Next  morning,  before  going  to 
church,  we  repeated  the  lesson  aloud,  and  if  we  had  forgotten  it, 
we  were  suitably  punished. 

The  scale  of  punishments  was  simple.  For  a  small  offence  a 
boy  had  to  stand  before  the  mistress  for  a  quarter  or  a  half  an  hour 
in  his  spare  time,  with  his  hands  held  stiffly  to  his  sides.  For 
a  worse  offence  he  was  caned  on  the  hands;  for  a  very  bad  one 
on  the  back.  If  the  whole  school  had  been  involved  in  some 
disturbance,  we  underwent  an  ordeal  which,  I  believe,  must  have 
been  a  patent  of  Miss  Roberts’s  own  invention.  We  had  what 
was  called  “  A  General  Sit  ”.  In  one  corner  of  the  schoolroom, 
there  was  a  very  high  chair,  with  a  scat  about  four  feet  or  four 
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feet  six  inches  from  the  ground.  This  chair  was  drawn  up  to  the 
centre  table  in  the  schoolroom,  and  Miss  Roberts  ascended  into 
it,  and  sat  enthroned  with  her  feet  upon  the  table.  The  whole 
school  were  ranged  round  on  forms,  hands  folded  in  the  lap. 
Not  a  movement  was  allowed.  “  Graham  Barlow,  you  are 
twitching  your  thumbs  ”.  .  .  “  Willie  Vincent,  how  dare  you 
scratch  your  head  ”.  .  .  The  torture  was  real,  for  the  strangest 
itches  began  to  attack  one  in  the  least  expected  places.  This 
might  last  for  twenty  minutes,  and  it  was  a  very  palpable  punish¬ 
ment.  No  doubt,  it  was  better  than  spoiling  a  boy’s  hand¬ 
writing  with  impositions,  and  it  was  wonderful  discipline  in 
self-restraint. 


VI 

Punishments,  however,  were  for  week  days:  on  Sunday  the 
time  was  given  up  to  religious  exercises.  ...  If  only  one  could 
speak  more  happily  of  those  hours,  for  they  were  inspired,  I  am 
sure,  by  the  most  fervent  sincerity !  But  Sunday  at  school  was 
unquestionably  the  worst  day  of  the  week.  We  attended  two 
churches,  for  morning  and  afternoon  service  respectively.  Both 
were  exceedingly  Evangelical,  and  in  neither  was  there  the  least 
appeal  to  a  childish  imagination.  At  All  Saints,  where  wc 
generally  went  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  personal  friends  with 
the  parson,  who  used  to  come  and  give  us  Scripture  lessons  bn 
Mondays,  and  would  stop  and  talk  to  us,  if  he  met  us  out  for  a 
walk.  He  had  a  lovely  old  garden  at  Chalcombe,  and  was  an 
authority  on  pocket-knives  and  chestnut-fighting.  He  had  a 
round,  clean-shaved,  kindly  face,  and  we  knew  him  for  a  good 
fellow.  But  his  services  were  very  uninspiring,  and  the  church, 
being  a  square  building  with  circular  galleries,  always  made  me 
think  of  a  theatre,  and  plan  out  a  stage  with  the  vestry  as  a  scene- 
dock.  The  church  wc  attended  in  the  morning  was  even  less 
encouraging.  I  visited  St.  Stephen’s,  Lansdown,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  but  found  it  all  changed.  The  only  feature  I  could 
remember  was  a  certain  pillar,  with  a  highly  decorated  capital, 
which  stood  immediately  opposite  the  school  pew.  The  rest  of 
the  fabric  was  metamorphosed,  and  almost  beautiful.  But  in 
our  time  St.  Stephen’s  was  a  white-washed  barn  of  peculiar 
melancholy.  Over  the  chancel  arch  were  large  galvanised  metal 
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letters :  “  O  worship  the  King  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.”  Every 
Sunday  that  text  seemed  to  me  a  mocking  irony.  There  might 
be  holiness,  but  beauty  there  was  certainly  not.  The  incumbent 
was  a  very  earnest  man,  much  admired  (I  believe)  by  the  other 
sex.  He  had  delicately-chiselled  features,  wore  curly  whiskers, 
and  preached  in  a  black  gown  and  bands.  His  sermons  were 
very  long,  but  they  were  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  service, 
in  the  general  course  of'  which  many  of  the  devout  preferred  to 
say  their  prayers  standing  up,  with  their  top-hats  held  in  front 
of  their  noses.  In  the  season  of  Advent  the  sermons  became 
especially  fulminating.  All  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  were 
fulfilled.  The  Lord’s  coming  was  at  hand :  it  might  even  be 
that  week;  it  was  more  than  probable  it  would  be  that  very 
night.  The  preacher  had  a  genuine  eloquence:  he  waved  his 
big  black  sleeves;  his  eyes  took  fire.  No  wonder  we  children 
were  frightened.  Once  more,  when  we  were  alone  in  our  beds, 
a  haunting  night-horror  came  down  upon  me,  grim  and 
devastating.  Over  and  over  again  I  crept  in  my  night-gown  to 
the  windows,  and  stared  out  over  the  sleeping  lamp-lit  city  of 
Bath  to  the  Mendip  Hills  beyond,  tremulously  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  chariots  of  fire 
descending  upon  the  Abbey  Tower. 

Did  that  sort  of  preaching  ever  do  any  good  to  anyone.?  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  know  that  it  did  much  harm  to  many 
children,  filling  their  dreams  with  terror,  and  corrupting  the 
gospel  of  Love  into  a  whirlpool  of  weird  vengeance.  The  company 
of  other  boys,  and  the  healthy  tiredness  at  the  end  of  a  busy 
day  had  almost  banished  my  phantoms  of  the  night-nursery  at 
home.  Now  they  returned,  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  faith. 
We  must  believe  these  things.  We  went  to  church  in  order  to 
believe  them.  And  Miss  Roberts  clearly  believed  them,  or  she 
would  have  told  us  to  the  contrary.  .  .  I  wonder.  .  .  .  Perhaps, 
if  grown-up  people  fifty  years  ago  had  been  a  little  franker  with 
the  young  upon  these  far-reaching  and  devastating  problems  of 
faith  and  hope,  the  churches  would  not  be  so  empty  as  many  of 
them  are  to-day ! 

VII 

But  what  of  our  amusements,  our  entertainments,  our  games.? 
Well :  here  is  fixed  the  widest  gulf  that  separates  our  system  from 
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the  preparatory  school  of  to-day.  The  modern  “  prep  ”  is 
simply  a  public  school  in  embryo.  The  games  are  as  much  a 
matter  of  discipline  as  the  work.  They  are  organised  by  the 
masters;  the  school-colours  given  for  them  are  matters  of  supreme 
importance;  the  teams  travel  about  to  other  schools,  and  their 
expenses  figure  conspicuously  in  the  school-bills;  the  annual 
Paters’  Match  in  the  summer  is  a  centre  of  anxiety  as  much  to 
the  parent  as  the  child.  Each  is  afraid  of  making  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self  before  the  other. 

But  we  knew  none  of  these  feverish  excitements,  for  we  had 
no  organised  games  at  all.  Just  below  St.  Stephen’s  Church  on 
the  hill  there  was  a  small  triangular  piece  of  ground,  now  built 
over  with  a  pair  of  “  villa  residences  ”,  which  was  our  own 
exclusive  playing  field.  It  might  have  been  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
in  extent,  and  it  contained  a  swing  and  a  giant  stride.  Here  in 
summer  we  played  a  sort  of  desultory  single-wicket  game,  in 
which  I  can  remember  no  one  showing  much  prowess.  There 
was  one  summer,  when  the  game  was  galvanised  into  some  sort 
of  life  by  the  presence  of  a  new  boy  named  Lord  Athlumney,  who 
possessed  a  very  shining  bat  in  a  green  baize  case,  and  hit  the  ball 
into  the  road  several  times,  which  was  accounted  no  small  feat. 
But  he  only  stayed  a  term  or  two,  and  then  went  on  to  Harrow, 
where  in  due  course  his  name  appeared  in  the  XI  at  Lord’s, — 
the  only  cricketer,  I  believe,  that  Lansdown  Crescent  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  In  the  winter  we  took  a  football  down  into  the  Victoria 
Park,  and  kicked  it  about  between  goals  constructed  of  heaps  of 
great  coats.  We  did  not  “  change  ”  for  this  sport,  but  played 
in  our  usual  clothes,  black  felt  hats  and  all.  The  rules  were  a 
mixture  of  Eton  Game,  Rugby,  and  Association,  each  boy 
contributing  some  piece  of  lore  gathered  from  his  father’s 
conversation,  so  that  the  score  consisted  of  goals,  tries,  rouges,  and 
bad  calx — a  confusion  which  not  one  of  us  could  have  explained, 
but  which  we  all  believed  in,  as  part  of  the  faith  of  Lansdown 
Crescent,  handed  down  from  our  predecessors. 

Neither  did  we  know  anything  of  the  sport  that  went  on 
outside,  of  public  school  and  ’Varsity  records.  The  modern 
“  prep  ”  boy  is  great  upon  “  averages  ”  :  I  am  confident  that  not 
one  of  us  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing.  The  only  sporting 
event  in  the  year  for  us  was  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Race. 
Then,  indeed,  we  all  went  mad  with  excitement,  and  the  whole 
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city  of  Bath  seemed  to  join  in  the  revelry.  We  were  allowed  to 
walk  down  to  Milsom  Street,  where  the  ladies’  shops — King’s 
and  Jolly’s — were  all  decked  out  with  dark  and  light  blue  dresses, 
sunshades  and  bonnets,  and  where  every  shop-keeper  posted  the 
result  in  his  window,  as  soon  as  it  came  through  by  telegraph. 
Then  the  Oxford  boys  punched  the  Cambridge,  and  the  winners 
cried  “  Sucks  for  you !”,  and  the  losers  growled  “  Wait  till  next 
year.”  And  there  was  one  sad  occasion,  when  almost  all  the 
school  was  down  with  measles,  and  Miss  Roberts,  appreciating 
the  importance  of  the  news,  sent  one  healthy  survivor  down  into 
town  to  bring  back  the  result  of  the  race.  He  returned  in  a 
jaded  condition.  “  It  puts  up  ‘Dead  Heat  ’,”  he  said :  “  I  don’t 
know  what  it  means!” 

‘‘  ‘  Dead  Heat  ’,”  we  echoed.  “  What’s  a  Dead  Heat?” 

And  once  more  Miss  Roberts  came  to  the  rescue.  ‘‘  I  am  not 
sure,”  she  said ;  “  but  I  think  it  means  they  were  both  equal.” 
So  that  day  the  punches  and  the  “  scores  ”  were  fairly  divided. 

VIII 

Yes,  indeed :  our  athletics  were  a  very  modest  affair,  but  in 
amusements  which  made  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  we  could, 
I  fancy,  hold  our  own  with  anybody.  And  our  particular 
triumph  was  the  game  of  Yorks  and  Lancasters.  We  had  been 
reading  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  that  term,  and  the  adventurous 
period  inflamed  our  fancy.  So,  certain  ringleaders  got 
whispering  together;  and,  when  our  winding  “  crocodile  ”  had 
proceeded  to  the  edge  of  the  Charlcombe  lanes,  where  we  were 
allowed  to  “  break  ranks  ”,  we  asked  permission  to  start  a  new 
game,  which  was  designed,  as  Dr.  Grimstone  might  have  said, 
“  to  reproduce  the  mimic  warfare  of  our  studies,”  We  were 
divided  into  two  bands,  and  before  the  game  was  played  a  second 
time,  we  had  got  our  governesses  to  make  us  red  and  white 
rosettes  to  wear  in  our  caps.  Furnished  with  long  sticks  from  the 
hedge,  we  planned  surprises,  laid  ambuscades,  enfiladed  our 
enemy  in  the  hedgerows,  and  imagined  ourselves  the  very  pink 
of  chivalry.  I  was  appointed  Chronicler  to  the  Yorkists,  and  the 
chronicle  still  survives,  written  in  large  hand  in  a  school  exercise 
book.  It  is  extremely  babyish  for  boys  of  eleven  years  old,  but 
at  any  rate  it  shows  how  fresh  and  happy  the  childish  imagination 
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can  be  kept,  if  only  it  is  preserved  from  the  false  professionalism 
of  a  sport  that  is  little  less  than  a  burden.  “  The  Battle  of  the 
Spring  ”,  which  raged  round  a  wayside  horse-trough  on 
Lansdown,  must  have  seemed  to  a  passer-by  to  resemble  nothing 
but  a  few  knicker-bockered  children  waving  hazelsticks  above 
their  heads.  But  to  us  it  was  a  gorgeous  onslaught  of  knights 
in  shining  armour,  and  the  dirty  pocket  handkerchief  which 
fluttered  above  the  spring  was  decked,  in  our  fancy,  with  all  the 
studded  heraldry  of  the  House  of  York.  It  was  in  those  days 
that  four  of  us  Yorkists,  lighting  in  the  Latin  Grammar  upon  the 
immortal  line,  “  Dukes  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos  ” — “  Dying 
he  remembers  sweet  Argos  ” — chose  it  for  the  motto  of  our 
comradeship,  and  illumined  it  in  all  our  books.  We  went  into 
battle  with  that  cry  upon  our  lips,  and  such  was  the  force  of 
imagination,  that  I  verily  believe  we  closed  hand  to  hand  with 
the  accursed  Lancasters,  endowed  with  the  burning  conviction 
that  nothing  but  death  could  sadsfy  our  rage.  Nowadays  we 
teach  our  children  sturdier  sports  than  these;  but,  in  the  service 
of  them,  do  we  not  perhaps  sacrifice  the  interpreting  gift  of  fancy, 
which  still  has  power  to  transform  a  back-kitchen  into  a  palace 
hall.? 


IX 

This  fostering  of  the  imagination  on  the  field  found  another 
outlet  in  the  winter-months.  It  drove  us  to  theatricals.  For 
myself,  I  had  always  been  a  creature  of  the  theatre,  although  here 
again  my  joys  were  chiefly  imagined.  At  this  time  I  had  seen 
three  Shakespearean  plays  at  Downside  College,  and  a  couple  of 
pantomines  at  Bristol;  but  I  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  from 
the  cradle  in  the  world  of  acting  and  make-believe.  Our  father 
had  been  a  great  play-goer,  and  an  admirable  amateur  actor,  and 
the  first  things  he  taught  us  as  children  were  snatches  of  old 
Robson  burlesques,  stray  memories  of  Miss  Bateman  as  “  Leah  ”, 
and  Fechter  in  The  Duke’s  Motto,  together  with  plentiful 
scenes  from  Shakespeare,  in  which  he  seemed  equally  good  as 
Shylock,  Falstaff,  Hotspur,  Othello,  and  even  Hamlet.  So,  when 
the  business  of  pretending  began  to  grow  upon  the  school,  we 
asked  Miss  Roberts’s  leave  to  put  a  play  in  rehearsal,  obtained  it, 
and  all  wrote  home  at  once,  demanding  a  wardrobe,  in  which  to 
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dress  up.  My  own  parcel  of  cardboard  armour,  silk  sashes,  capes, 
and  caps  was  the  largest  of  all,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  sentimental  to 
remember  with  tenderness  that  my  eldest  sister,  then  aged  seven, 
hearing  that  I  was  to  act  Robin  Hood,  broke  open  her  moneybox 
to  buy  hunting  horns  for  me  and  my  merry  men,  and  wept 
incontinently  in  the  village  shop,  when  she  found  that  only  tin 
penny-trumpets  were  to  be  obtained  at  anything  like  the  sum 
available ! 

The  Babes  in  the  Wood,  Valentine  and  Orson,  Dick^ 
Whittington,  such  were  the  productions  of  my  first  manage¬ 
ment,  extending  over  two  “  seasons  ”,  with  myself  as  Robin 
Hood,  Valentine,  and  the  happy  owner  of  the  fortune-making 
cat.  We  made  a  stage  of  forms,  and  the  programmes  were  great 
works  of  art.  As  for  the  acting,  I  have  no  idea  how  bad  it  may 
have  been :  but  Miss  Roberts,  in  the  generosity  of  her  spirit, 
pretended  to  take  it  quite  seriously.  She  asked  a  number  of  her 
friends,  and  the  servants  were  encouraged  to  ask  theirs;  and  the 
dear  old  parson,  who  knew  so  much  about  pocket-knives,  came 
and  sat  in  the  front  row,  and  applauded  every  entrance  and  exit. 
And  we  were  all  very  happy,  as  amateurs  generally  are;  and 
did  not  quarrel  over  the  choice  of  parts,  as  amateurs  commonly 
do;  and  of  all  my  “  prep  ”  school  recollections  those  are  the 
happiest,  not  altogether,  I  hope,  because  I  myself  filled  the  centre 
of  the  stage.  And  yet,  if  I  put  myself  into  the  confessional,  1 
suppose  that  that  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  after 
all. 


*  *  * 

Two  years  ago,  in  an  autumn  of  much  sorrow,  I  went  back 
to  the  West  country,  and  to  my  old  home.  The  shadow  of 
separation  and  change  lay  over  everything.  The  well-loved 
trees  that  used  to  shut  in  the  house  were  gone;  the  wooded  lanes, 
where  we  played  at  Robin  Hood,  were  sliced  back  like  railway 
cuttings  to  make  way  for  motor-cars;  the  hillside  had  broken  out 
into  a  rose-rash  of  bungalows.  I  drove  into  Bath.  That 
immemorial  city,  too,  was  changed.  The  traffic  was  all  in  a 
block  between  Wood’s  stately  mansions;  even  Quiet  Street  re¬ 
echoed  with  noise.  I  asked  the  driver  to  take  me  up  the  hill, 
and  left  the  car  at  the  foot  of  Lansdown  Place.  Suddenly, 
miraculously,  here  was  something  that  had  not  changed.  In 
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that  world  that  seemed  always  afternoon,  it  was  afternoon  still. 
A  lonely  errand-boy  shuffled  along  the  Crescent,  passed,  and  was 
gone.  I  stood  opposite  the  door  of  my  old  school,  and  gazed 
hungrily  at  the  windows.  The  ugly  wire-blinds  had  vanished, 
and  there  was  a  glimpse  of  rich  curtains  and  mirrors  beyond,  on 
the  walls  of  what  used  to  be  the  Front  Schoolroom.  Otherwise, 
not  a  stone  looked  a  day  older. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  of  early  middle-age 
stepped  out,  looked  around  him  briskly,  and  hurried  across  in 
my  direction.  He  was  clearly  the  present  owner  of  the  house. 
Should  I  speak  to  him.?  Should  I  ask  him  whether  I  might  look 
just  for  one  last  time,  through  the  doorway,  and  see  the  room 
where  we  endured  our  General  Sits,  the  fireplace  by  which  the 
cane  used  to  hang,  the  box-room  where  we  dressed  up  for 
Valentine  and  Orson?  The  moment’s  hesitation  lost  the 
chance.  The  present  owner  was  already  out  of  hail.  I  turned 
and  took  my  solitary  way  towards  Sion  Hill.  “  Better  so  ”,  as 
the  sentimental  songs  of  our  youth  protested;  very  much  better 
so.  My  old  Victorian  Dame  School  had  long  since  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  “  It  was  a  place  of  ghosts,  and  I  was  ghostlier 
than  all.” 
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By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

IF  the  League  of  Nations  had  a  flag  of  its  own,  it  would  be  run 
up  mast  high  over  the  Palace  of  the  Nations  on  January  lo, 
1930,  to  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 
That  was  the  day  on  which  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  came  into 
force.  Six  days  later  the  first  Council  meeting  of  the  League 
was  held  at  Paris  to  consider  the  appointment  of  the  Commission 
for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Saar  district,  which 
according  to  the  Peace  Treaty  was  to  be  placed  under  the 
administration  of  the  League.  That  was  the  only  item  on  the 
agenda.  There  were  then  only  eight  Members  of  the  Council, 
representing  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Japan, 
Spain,  Brazil  and  Greece.  This  first  Council — ^how  strange  it 
seems  now — was  summoned  by  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson.  After 
his  summons  had  gone  out,  the  United  States  refused  to  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  was  not  represented  at  the  first  Council 
meeting. 

The  League  has  reconciled  itself  since  then  to  the  absence  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  great  republic  cast 
a  shadow  over  the  first  meetings  of  the  Council  and  Assembly. 
The  French  in  particular  felt  that  an  irreparable  blow  had  been 
dealt  at  the  League.  They  had  counted  on  the  guarantee  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  their  future  security,  and 
when  that  was  withdrawn  the  League  appeared  to  them  to  have 
been  deprived  of  its  corner  stone.  They  hastened  to  find  a 
substitute  for  their  shattered  hopes  in  military  alliances.  The 
French  pursued  a  policy  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr,  with  all  its  disastrous  economic  consequences.  The 
Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League  might  meet,  but  the  French 
paid  little  heed  to  the  new  instrument  of  peace  and  continued  to 
deal  with  all  the  important  problems  of  the  Peace  Treaty  as  if 
the  League  hardly  existed.  Thus,  during  the  first  years  the 
Council  exercised  little  influence  in  the  foreign  offices  of  Europe. 
Nevertheless  the  League  did  some  useful  work  in  the  adjustment 
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of  territorial  questions  and  minor  disputes,  such  as  that  between 
Finland  and  the  Aland  islanders,  and  the  quarrel  between 
Albania  and  Yugoslavia  over  the  delimitation  of  their  frontiers. 
This  might  well  have  proved  a  serious  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
Balkans  and  perhaps  of  Europe,  if  the  Serbs  had  been  in  a 
position  to  fight.  Fortunately,  they  submitted  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Council  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Albanian  territory 
and  accepted  the  frontier  fixed  by  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors. 
The  settlement  of  the  Albanian  and  Yugoslavian  dispute  took 
place  in  November,  1921,  and  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  to  that 
meeting  of  the  Council  at  which  the  representatives  of  the  two 
nations  concerned  took  their  seats  and  came  to  an  agreement. 
Behind  the  Council  stood  the  Great  Powers,  determined  to  settle 
this  affair  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors,  or  in  other  words,  to  impose  their  will  on  the  two 
countries.  When,  therefore.  Lord  Balfour  declared  that  “  no 
corporate  body,  no  nation,  no  statesman  in  the  world  could  have 
carried  out  what  has  been  effected,  except  the  League  of  Nations,” 
he  paid  a  compliment  to  the  wrong  party.  For  it  was  in  reality 
the  Concert  of  the  victorious  Powers  working  through  their 
chosen  instrument,  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  and  not  the 
League  of  Nations  which  effected  the  settlement  between 
Albania  and  Yugoslavia.  The  pre-war  idea  that  force  was  the 
predominant  factor  in  the  relations  of  nations,  still  prevailed.  It 
was  not  until  Germany  had  been  admitted  to  the  League,  that  it 
began  to  dawn  on  the  victorious  Powers  that  the  signing  of  the 
Covenant  involved  new  considerations.  Until  the  Treaty  of 
Locarno,  if  any  question  affecting  territorial  adjustments  came 
before  the  League,  the  defeated  Powers  stood  a  small  chance  of 
obtaining  an  impartial  hearing.  The  shadow  of  the  Supreme 
Council  and  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  with  its  indefined 
powers  hung  over  the  proceedings  of  the  League  during  this 
time. 

Thus  there  was  no  one  to  check  the  Poles  when  General 
Zeligowski  sprang  into  Wilno  and  held  it  for  his  country  in 
defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  Suwalki,  by  which  both  parties  were  to 
refrain  from  hostilities  pending  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier. 
To  this  day  the  League  has  been  unable  to  solve  the  Polish- 
Lithuanian  dispute,  and  if  war  has  been  avoided,  it  is  simply 
because  Lithuania  has  been  unable  to  hit  back.  Similarly  the 
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adjustment  of  the  frontier  between  Germany  and  Poland  in 
Upper  Silesia  was  dictated  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  former 
Allies  and  not  the  League.  No  one  could  call  it  a  fair  settlement, 
for  the  plebiscite  gave  Germany  important  industrial  districts 
which  were  subsequently  taken  from  her  on  one  excuse  or  another. 
Minor  disputes  in  which  there  was  a  desire  to  reach  agreement 
were  successfully  dealt  with  by  the  Council  of  the  League.  The 
frontier  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  was  drawn  up  in 
this  way,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  which  was  asked  for  an  advisory  opinion. 
This  opinion  was  accepted  by  both  parties,  and  the  Court  which 
had  already  been  consulted  in  a  dispute  concerning  the 
application  of  French  law  to  British  subjects  in  Tunis  and  the 
Morocco  zone,  began  to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  Another  minor 
conflict  which  was  settled  by  the  Council  was  the  difference 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  over  the  Burgenland  frontier. 

All  this  time  the  League  was  endeavouring  to  find  its  feet  and 
justify  its  existence  as  a  new  organisation  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  Europe.  That  it  did  not  do  more  in  these  early  days  is 
not  surprising.  That  the  victorious  Powers  should  still  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  war,  determined  to  impose  their 
will  on  Europe,  was  what  might  have  been  expected.  Indeed, 
the  remarkable  feature  about  the  early  history  of  the  League  is 
that  such  an  organisation,  with  its  new  Covenant  of  fair  play 
and  just  dealing  between  the  nations,  should  have  been  able  to 
function  at  all,  for  passion  still  ran  high.  It  is  easy  to  criticise 
the  shortcomings  of  the  League  during  this  time  and  to  show  that 
it  was  helpless  when  faced  with  a  sudden  emergency,  such  as 
the  Italo-Greek  dispute,  when  the  Italians,  after  the  murder  of 
their  officers  in  Greek  territory  bombarded  Corfu  and  seized  it 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  from  the  Greek 
Government.  A  general  and  two  officers  had  been  murdered 
when  engaged  in  the  task  of  fixing  the  frontier  line  between 
Greece  and  Albania.  It  was  natural  that  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  should  lose  its  temper;  but  it  was  bound  under  the 
Covenant  to  carry  the  dispute  to  arbitration  or  to  appeal  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  and  await  its  report  before  proceeding 
to  an  act  of  war.  Italy  undoubtedly  violated  the  Covenant  and 
laid  herself  open  to  the  sanctions  of  Article  sixteen.  She 
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insisted  on  acting  as  if  the  League  did  not  exist,  appealing  to 
the  Ambassadors’  Conference  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Greece,  as  if  some  concert  of  Europe  were  still  in  existence. 
Fortunately,  the  incident  was  closed  by  the  Italians  evacuating 
Corfu  after  the  Greeks  had  consented  to  pay  the  indemnity 
fixed  by  the  Ambassadors’  Conference.  All  this  was  a  snub  to 
the  League;  but  the  Council  held  doggedly  to  the  point  that  it 
had  a  right  to  a  say  in  the  matter,  since  the  dispute  had  led  to 
a  rupture  between  two  Members  of  the  League.  It  therefore 
insisted  on  raising  the  point  of  its  own  competence  to  deal  with 
such  conflicts,  and  the  Committee  of  International  Jurists  which 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  legal  standing  of  the  Council  in 
the  Italo-Greek  quarrel  came  unanimously  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Council  would  have  failed  in  its  duty  if  it  had  not  intervened. 
Thus,  although  the  League  had  to  accept  the  snub  from  Italy,  it 
was  able  to  establish  a  decision  which  fortified  the  Council  in  its 
subsequent  efforts  to  maintain  the  peace  between  other 
disputants. 

While  on  the  political  side  the  League  had  an  uphill  task  to 
establish  the  first  beginnings  of  a  new  order  and  to  create  the 
procedure  for  rectifying  the  inequalities  between  States,  it 
succeeded  during  these  first  years  in  carrying  out  a  wonderful 
work  of  reconstruction.  It  put  Austria  on  its  feet  at  a  moment 
when,  as  a  textbook  of  the  Information  Section  of  the  League 
says,  that  unfortunate  country  had  sunk  so  low  that  there  seemed 
no  escape  from  destitution,  starvation,  and  possibly  revolution. 
She  was  saved  by  the  provision  of  a  loan  which  was  guaranteed 
by  a  number  of  Powers,  and  although  Austria  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  flourishing  to-day,  her  people  are  far  removed  from  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Hungary  was  also  taken  in  hand  and 
obtained  a  loan  through  the  good  offices  of  the  League.  The 
Hungarians  remain  in  a  state  of  extreme  resentment  at  the  peace 
settlement  which  has  deprived  them  of  so  much  territory;  but 
they  have  a  great  deal  to  thank  the  League  for  in  their  improved 
economic  condition.  The  League  has  also  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  record  in  Greece,  where  it  assisted  in  the  settlement  of 
more  than  a  million  refugees,  while  in  Bulgaria  it  did  good  work 
in  a  similar  cause. 

Nothing  has  stirred  the  public  conscience  more  in  recent  years 
than  the  revelation  afforded  by  a  League  report  of  the  sinister 
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underworld  in  which  the  souteneur  and  his  victims  move.  There 
is  nothing  comparable  to  the  effort  made  by  the  Health  Section  of 
the  League  in  medical  conference  after  conference  to  combat  such 
scourges  as  cancer,  malaria,  typhus  and  influenza.  It  has 
largely  contributed  towards  the  eradication  of  the  sleeping 
sickness  and  yellow  fever.  In  the  trying  years  following  the 
war  the  League  performed  the  work  of  a  good  Samaritan  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  brought  the  healing  touch  of 
a  new  sense  of  brotherhood  to  those  parts  of  Europe  which  had 
suffered  most  from  the  war.  The  League  is  also  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  opium  and  other  dangerous 
drugs.  Thus  a  focus  for  humanitarian  work  has  been  created, 
in  which  nations  which  were  formerly  enemies  are  learning  to 
co-operate. 

The  first  years  of  the  League  were  devoted  to  building  up  the 
machinery  of  international  administration.  This  period  marks 
the  development  of  the  League  as  an  agency  for  international 
action  in  the  political  sphere  of  work.  A  new  era  was  opened 
by  the  Treaties  of  Locarno  and  the  entry  of  Germany  into  the 
League  (1925-1926),  which  were  to  afford  a  testing  time  for  the 
League. 

Locarno  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  League.  If 
the  post-war  settlement  had  been  left  to  the  victorious  Powers 
with  no  possibility  of  an  appeal  to  the  higher  code  of  ethics 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Covenant,  the  belief  in  the  virtue  of 
force  as  the  dominant  factor  in  the  relations  of  nations  would 
have  gone  unchallenged.  How  persistent  this  belief  was  may 
be  judged  from  the  effort  of  the  French  to  persuade  the  other 
Powers  to  accept  the  Protocol  of  Geneva  (1924),  which  would 
have  tipped  the  balance  in  favour  of  coercion.  For  the  Protocol 
would  have  compelled  the  League  to  use  force  in  order  to 
maintain  the  Peace  Treaties,  and  would  have  tended  to  prevent 
the  League  from  becoming  an  instrument  of  conciliation  for  the 
adjustment  of  international  disputes. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  but  for  the  insistence  of  President 
Wilson  on  the  inclusion  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  Europe  would  by  this  time  have  been 
divided  into  hostile  camps  once  more,  with  the  fear  of  another 
war  in  the  not  far  distant  future  overhanging  all  its  activities. 
Locarno  was  offered  to  France  as  a  substitute  for  the  Protocol 
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of  Geneva,  and  her  disappointment  at  the  withdrawal  of  the 
guarantee  which  Great  Britain  and  America  offered  her  in  1919. 
The  guarantee  of  England  and  Italy  for  the  western  frontier  of 
Germany  went  some  way  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  France  for 
security.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  persuade  France  to  reduce  her 
armaments,  and  during  all  this  time  the  problem  of  security  and 
disarmament  failed  to  find  a  solution.  But  what  Locarno  did 
was  to  give  the  League  a  chance  of  functioning  in  a  way  that  its 
founders  intended.  The  reparation  deadlock  which  brought  the 
French  into  the  Ruhr  had  been  relieved  by  the  Dawes  Plan.  The 
entrance  of  Germany  into  the  League  which  arose  out  of 
Locarno  set  the  wheels  of  Geneva  revolving  with  accelerated 
speed.  It  was  significant  that  immediately  after  Locarno,  in 
October,  1925,  the  Council  of  the  League  prevented  war  between 
Greece  and  Bulgaria  without  the  intervention  of  the  Ambassadors’ 
Conference  or  the  assistance  of  any  outside  agency.  But  the 
League  was  still  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  settlement  of  the 
main  problems  arising  out  of  the  Peace  Treaties.  Stresemann,  if  he 
had  not  been  a  statesman  with  a  European  outlook,  might  easily 
have  been  precipitated  into  some  rash  action  over  the  refusal  of 
the  former  allies  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  German  soil. 
He  based  his  appeal  for  the  liberation  of  the  Rhineland  both  on 
moral  and  on  legal  grounds.  He  argued  that  now  that  Germany 
was  a  permanent  Member  of  the  Council  it  was  an  anomaly  that 
any  part  of  her  territory  should  be  occupied.  He  pointed  also 
to  Article  431  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  he  interpreted 
as  entitling  Germany  to  immediate  release.. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  phrase  “  hotel  diplomacy  ” 
was  coined  to  describe  the  informal  conversations  of  the  foreign 
ministers  at  Geneva.  There,  in  the  Hotel  des  Bergues  and  the 
Hotel  Beau  Rivage,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  M.  Briand, 
Stresemann,  Hymans  and  the  silent  Adatci  frequently  met  to 
discuss  the  problems  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  European 
situation,  while  the  Council  of  the  League  would  turn  later  in 
the  day  with  a  sigh  of  relief  to  some  minor  question.  The  hotels 
of  Geneva  and  not  the  League  itself  began  to  be  regarded  as  the 
antechamber  of  international  diplomacy.  The  great  debate  on 
security  and  disarmament  still  went  on  within  the  walls  of  the 
League;  under  the  aegis  of  the  League  the  British,  the  Americans 
and  the  Japanese  spent  the  summer  of  1927  discussing  their  naval 
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differences.  Important  conferences  on  economic  questions, 
including  transport  and  communications,  smoothed  the  way  to 
international  ccK)peration  in  the  field  of  commerce;  the  Council 
did  its  best  to  reconcile  Poland  and  Lithuania,  Hungary  and 
Rumania.  But  behind  the  fa9ade  of  these  activities  the  main 
problems  of  Europe,  the  question  of  reparations  and  the  release 
of  Germany  from  the  grip  of  control  in  the  Rhineland  and  the 
Saar  district  were  discussed  exclusively  by  the  victorious  Powers 
with  Germany. 

It  may  be  well  asked  how  could  it  be  otherwise.?  The  League 
is  not  a  supernational  authority  raised  on  the  ruins  of  war  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  Europe.  It  is  an  experiment,  which  arose 
out  of  the  necessity  of  finding  some  means  of  preventing  another 
catastrophe.  The  success  of  the  experiment  depended  entirely 
on  the  good  will  which  was  brought  to  the  task  of  adjusting  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  State  Members  of  the  League  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Covenant.  Although  the  League  has  infinite 
possibilities,  it  is  nothing  in  itself.  It  can  do  no  more  than  to 
register  the  will  of  the  nations  to  give  effect  to  the  Covenant. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  criticising  the  failure  of 
the  League  to  accomplish  more.  If  Locarno  seemed  to  afford 
grounds  for  the  hope  that  the  League  would  be  used  to  better 
purpose  in  the  post-war  settlement,  this  expectation  was  doomed 
to  disappointment  owing  to  the  determination  of  the  French  to 
dictate  the  limits  of  League  action  in  the  field  of  international 
politics.  From  the  first  the  theory  had  been  adopted  by  the 
victorious  Powers  that  questions  arising  out  of  the  war  and  the 
peace  settlement  were  not  to  form  part  of  the  League’s  activities. 
It  was  found  impossible  in  practice  to  carry  out  a  rigid 
demarcation,  but  all  the  important  questions  referred  to  the 
League  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence  were  subject  to  the 
controlling  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  or  the  Ambassadors’ 
Conference. 

The  Germans,  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  persuade  their  former 
enemies  to  use  the  League  for  the  settlement  of  reparations, 
realised  even  after  Locarno,  when  they  were  elected  to  the  League, 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  to  appeal  under  Article  19  to  the 
Assembly  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  Peace  Treaties. 
Stresemann  wisely  refused  to  force  the  pace;  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  French  opinion,  and  with 
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infinite  patience  he  was  content  to  pursue  the  path  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  by  his  personal  contacts  with  Briand.  Although  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  Nationalists  in  Germany,  he  went  steadily  on  his 
way  and  lived  to  see  the  first  fruits  of  his  policy  in  the  decision  of 
the  French  Foreign  Minister  to  evacuate  die  Rhineland  before 
next  July,  and  in  the  readjustment  of  reparations  to  a  fixed  and 
more  moderate  sum.  The  League  greatly  assisted  towards  these 
happy  results  by  supplying  a  rendezvous  for  the  personal  contacts 
between  the  foreign  ministers  at  the  quarterly  Council  meetings. 
Four  times  a  year  Briand  and  Stresemann  met  to  adjust  their 
points  of  view.  That  they  succeeded  at  last  in  understanding 
and  trusting  one  another  was  due  to  the  peculiar  insight  which 
they  possessed  into  the  vital  problem, — the  necessity  for  the 
reconciliadon  of  their  two  countries,  if  peace  were  to  be  preserved. 
Other  Members  of  the  League  might  grumble,  but  they  stood  to 
gain  by  this  personal  method  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
The  League  is  stronger  to-day  because  within  its  orbit  France 
and  Germany  have  begun  to  work  on  friendly  terms. 

The  new  understanding  strengthened  the  authority  of  the 
Council  and  paved  the  way  to  its  successful  intervention  in  the 
dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  Many  causes  of  friction, 
however,  sdll  remained,  and  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
disarmament  appeared  far  removed,  the  League  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  the  bulwarks  against  war  in  the  sphere  of  arbitration. 
More  and  more  the  conviction  grew  that  the  gap  in  the  Covenant 
which  still  permitted  private  war  between  individual  Members  of 
the  League  should  be  closed.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
M.  Briand  proposed  his  famous  plan  for  the  renunciation  of  war 
between  his  country  and  America,  which  led  to  the  signing  of 
the  Kellogg  Pact  for  a  general  inhibition  of  war.  All  this  marked 
the  acceleration  of  the  movement  for  peace — a  movement  which 
depends  not  so  much  on  sanctions  as  on  the  determination  of 
nations  to  seek  peace  and  ensue  it  as  a  moral  end  in  itself. 

It  is  often  said  that  at  Geneva  statesmen  lose  their  touch  with 
the  realities  of  life.  But  their  visits  to  Geneva  engage  only  a  short 
time  of  their  official  careers;  they  return  to  the  realities  of  the 
European  situation  as  they  step  into  their  foreign  offices  again. 
Their  oratorical  flights  play  a  useful  part  in  the  scenic  effects 
by  which  Geneva  stimulates  the  imagination  of  the  world.  They 
themselves,  however,  have  no  delusion  about  the  course  of  events. 
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They  recognise  that  the  Kellogg  Pact  is  a  tribute  to  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  Covenant,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
realise  that  nations  may  drift  into  war  again  in  spite  of  Pact 
and  Covenant.  These  two  instruments  of  peace  may  be  linked 
up  by  bringing  the  Covenant  into  line  with  the  Pact,  by  placing 
every  Member  of  the  League  under  the  same  obligation  not  to 
resort  to  war.  An  increasing  number  of  States  may  be  induced 
to  sign  the  optional  clause  of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice.  Arbitration  treaties  may  be  multiplied. 
But  until  the  world  reduces  its  armaments  both  on  land  and  sea, 
the  danger  of  war  will  not  be  removed.  Hence  the  great 
importance  of  the  five  Power  Naval  Conference  for  the  future  of 
the  League  and  the  whole  peace  movement. 


E 


THE  TROUBLE  IN  EDUCATION 


By  J.  H.  Harley 

Education  is  a  subject  which  hitherto  has  swarmed  with 
political  troubles.  It  is  sufficient  for  critics  to  make  a 
reference  to  possible  action  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  on  Unemployment  Insurance  to  cause 
serious  embarrassment  to  the  fortunes  of  a  new  Labour  Ministry. 
Only  troubles,  like  the  stars,  differ  from  each  other  in  magnitude; 
and  it  would  certainly  be  admitted  that,  of  all  the  troubles  that 
have  dogged  the  path  of  the  English  educational  reformer,  the 
most  hurtful  and  menacing  arc  those  which  have  been  caused  by 
the  warring  sects  and  churches.  Even  so  near  us  as  1902,  and 
again  in  1906,  it  seemed  impossible  to  take  up  for  discussion  the 
reform  of  the  educational  system  without  a  plethora  of  theological 
polemics.  Members  of  Parliament  seriously  discussed  what  was 
or  what  was  not  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  or  whether  the 
Bible,  read  without  note  or  comment,  is  really  a  possession  of 
Christendom  or  simply  a  sectarian  manual  of  the  Nonconformists. 
The  once  famous  Cowper  Temple  clause  was  vilified  by  some 
and  by  others  invested  with  much  of  the  sanctity  of  an  ancient 
ecclesiastical  creed;  whilst  the  children  whose  educational 
equipment  ought  to  have  been  the  chief  theme  of  discussion, 
were  in  the  main  regarded  as  bloodless  abstractions,  to  be  exposed 
out  of  school  hours  to  the  unwelcome  visits  of  proselytizing 
clergymen. 

Things  have  considerably  changed  in  the  constituencies  since 
the  Labour  Party  began  to  acquire  power  and  strength;  but  when 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  announced  that  he  meant  to  bring  in  a 
short  Bill  before  Christmas  raising  the  school  age  to  fifteen,  there 
must  have  been  few  who  did  not  fear  lest  a  pallid  ghost  of  the 
old  religious  trouble  might  not  interpose  itself  between  the 
Minister  and  the  attainment  of  his  goal.  There  was  an  inkling 
of  this,  indeed,  during  the  progress  of  the  election  campaign;  and 
some  sort  of  an  announcement  was  vouchsafed  that  the  Labour 
Party,  if  it  assumed  office,  might  grant  an  enquiry  into  the 
position  of  Roman  Catholic  schools.  But,  whatever  the  trouble 
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in  the  way,  it  was  imperative  for  the  Labour  Government  to 
press  forward  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  statesman  of  the 
past  spoke  in  a  cynical  spirit  when  he  told  the  House  of  Commons 
that  they  must  now  “  educate  our  masters  ”,  but  this  is  only  one 
of  those  cynical  aphorisms  that  take  us  very  near  the  central 
springs  of  modern  development  and  progress. 

Now,  however,  that  we  are  sure  that  the  Government  intend  to 
raise  the  school  age  as  from  April  i,  1931,  it  is  advisable  to  ask 
ourselves  how  far  they  may  be  able  to  avoid  the  old  religious 
trouble?  Is  the  House  of  Commons  again  going  to  be  turned 
into  a  battle  ground  of  the  sects?  Will  some  modern  successor 
of  the  late  Dr.  Clifford  rouse  Liberal  meetings  in  the  country  to 
fresh  paroxysms  of  sectarian  protest?  These  times  of  ours 
hardly  seem  propitious  for  the  repetition  of  the  ancient  polemics, 
but  it  is  advisable  before  considering  the  chances  for  or  against, 
to  ask  ourselves  what  the  attainment  of  the  new  educational 
reform  really  involves? 

Certainly  it  involves  some  very  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  local  education  authorities.  These  bodies  will  be  coolly 
faced  with  the  Herculean  task  of  providing  efficient  and  suitable 
education  for  some  400,000  additional  children  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  15.  The  London  County  Council  alone  will  have  to 
supply  500  additional  teachers  and  10,000  new  school  places.  Of 
course,  the  State  will  have  to  render  substantial  financial  help  and 
the  Government  have  already  intimated  that  they  will  raise  the 
building  grant  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  All  this  means  money 
extracted  from  a  watchful  Chancellor  and  an  already  burdened 
Exchequer.  And  this  operation  is  rendered  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  the  Chancellor  has  also  to  find  money  for  a  main¬ 
tenance  allowance  to  these  children,  to  compensate  their  parents 
for  any  pecuniary  loss  they  may  suffer,  through  being  deprived 
of  the  chance  of  getting  their  children  into  remunerative 
employment  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Parents  are,  as  one  might 
expect,  very  sensitive  on  this  score;  and  the  Fisher  scheme  of 
half-time  Continuation  schools  up  to  the  age  of  16  was  wrecked  in 
London  at  least,  by  the  fact  that,  so  it  was  alleged,  employers 
refused  to  take  on  young  people  who  might  spend  part  of  the  day 
at  the  Continuation  School,  thus  making  the  whole  part-time 
attendance  unpopular  among  the  parents  of  London. 

Of  course  it  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable  if  the  State 
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had  been  responsible  still  more  directly  for  the  new  arrangements 
by  the  introduction  of  a  co-ordinated  national  scheme  of 
educational  reorganization  and  reform.  Undoubtedly  there  arc 
very  serious  questions  raised  from  the  point  of  view  of  State 
educational  administration  by  the  future  presence  in  the  schools 
of  so  many  additional  children  of  an  advanced  school  age.  It 
did  not  require  a  George  Bernard  Shaw  to  set  us  thinking  as  to 
whether  we  might  not  now  properly  scrap  some  of  our  ancient 
educational  methods.  The  question  has  been  very  persistently 
raised  of  late  years  without  any  outside  pressure.  What  is  the 
exact  kind  of  education  to  give  to  children  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  fourteen?  Such  an  enquiry,  indeed,  was  the  under¬ 
lying  inspiration  of  the  Hadow  Report  of  1926.  It  seems 
absolutely  forced  on  an  attention  when  there  is  a  question  of 
adding  to  the  proportion  of  children  of  an  advanced  school  age 
in  our  already  existing  schools. 

Such  a  completely  co-ordinated  State  scheme  would  at  once 
have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  chief  educational  trouble 
— the  religious  difficulty.  With  the  exception  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  stand  in  a 
class  apart,  it  would  need  to  have  insisted  on  a  certain  amount 
of  conformity  in  the  curriculum  of  all  the  schools.  There  could 
in  that  case  be  no  single  school  areas,  for  the  Central  School 
system  would  have  become  universal  and  children  at  the  age  of 
eleven  would  have  everywhere  to  be  drafted  from  the  elementary 
into  the  co-ordinated  Central  School..  This  would  necessitate 
an  extension  of  some  of  the  old  administrative  areas,  for  it  would 
then  certainly  have  become  essential  to  secure  that  both  the 
elementary  and  the  central  school  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  same  educational  authority.  Likewise  the  secondary 
schools — probably  called  grammar  schools — would  be  worked 
on  the  same  principles  all  throughout  the  country  and  would 
occupy  their  own  niche  in  the  completely  articulated  arrange¬ 
ments.  Only  the  State  can  deal  adequately  with  the  question  of 
Teachers’  Training  Colleges  and  the  conditions  under  which 
there  may  be  at  once  enrolled  a  fresh  supply  of  new  teachers. 
The  whole  prospect  is  one  in  which  a  Labour  Government  might 
have  been  expected  to  revel.  The  world’s  treasures  of  skill  and 
culture  would  be  opened  up  to  the  workers.  Warring  sects,  in 
the  name  of  the  peoples’  future,  might  then  very  properly  have 
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been  bidden  to  forswear  their  ancient  differences.  Cowper- 
Templeism  or  secular  education — those  would  seem  to  be  the 
alternatives  between  which  objectors  to  the  State  educational 
scheme  would  be  required  to  make  their  choice. 

Unfortunately  the  Labour  Minister  of  Education  has  not  been 
able  to  deal  with  the  educational  question  in  such  a  very  heroic 
fashion.  He  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  local  educational 
authorities  to  face  all  the  immediate  difficulties  and  then,  when 
they  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  all  the  interests,  religious 
or  otherwise,  which  are  involved,  to  appeal  to  him  for  financial 
aid  to  enable  them  to  assume  their  fresh  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  the  elder  children.  He  himself  speaks  very  hopefully 
of  the  prospects  ahead.  More  than  half  of  the  local  authorities 
are  in  the  course  of  providing  programmes  and  he  especially 
mentioned  Walthamstow,  Twickenham,  Chesterfield,  Keighley, 
Blackpool,  Croydon,  Leicestershire  and  Lancashire  as  having 
already  practically  completed  their  arrangements.  This  means 
that  the  religious  difficulty,  so  far  as  these  places  are  concerned, 
has  been  practically  surmounted.  But  are  these  places  to  any 
extent  typical.?  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  they  are. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Out  of  the  20,684  existing 
elementary  schools,  there  are  11,413  voluntary  and  non-provided 
schools  where  the  religious  trouble  might  conceivably  become 
acute,  when  it  became  a  question  of  granting  fresh  financial  aid 
from  the  State  for  the  discharge  of  their  new  responsibilities. 
There  are  also  7,000  parishes  in  England  with  only  one  elementary 
school  and  in  no  less  than  5,000  of  these  the  only  existing  school 
is  one  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  Undoubtedly  the 
voluntary  schools  have  been  slowly  dying  out  during  the  last 
ten  years,  but  they  still  occupy  a  strong  numerical  position.  Out 
of  these  11,413  voluntary  schools,  too,  2,113  had  been  generally 
black-listed  and  1,000  of  them  specially  condemned  as  not  having 
kept  themselves  in  that  state  of  efficiency  as  regards  educational 
equipment  which  is  the  condition  of  their  receiving  a  State 
educational  grant.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  tends  rather  to  make 
light  of  this.  He  says  that  for  young  boys  and  girls  “  a  poor 
school  is  better  than  the  best  coal  pit  or  unsanitary  kitchen.”  No 
doubt  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  this;  but  when  the  religious 
trouble  may  complicate  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of 
these  schools,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  prospect  is  quite  so 
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encouraging.  At  any  rate,  what  have  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  say  on  the  matter?  Will  all  these 
difficulties  be  allowed  to  rise  and  simmer  locally,  or  is  there  any 
chance  of  some  uniform  policy  of  religious  concession  and 
accommodation  ? 

So  far  as  the  Nonconformists  arc  concerned,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  they  arc  no  longer  in  the  position  they  were  in  1902 
and  in  1906.  The  old  political  militancy  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Passive  Resistcncc  is  both  dead  and  damned.  The  warrior  Dr. 
Clifford  has  left  no  successor.  To  some  extent  Nonconformity 
has  got  chiefly  attached  to  Liberalism  and  it  shares  in  the  failing 
fortunes  of  that  old  historic  party.  From  an  electioneering 
point  of  view  the  Dissenting  Minister  has  ceased  to  count  in  the 
constituencies.  As  regards  the  Church  of  England  it  must  also 
be  asserted  that  it,  too,  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  The  episcopal 
defiance  of  Parliament  on  the  question  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
the  rather  fine  spun  arguments  by  which  some  of  the  prelates 
have  justified  their  attitude  in  still  accepting  State  help,  have 
created  a  feeling  somewhat  approaching  distaste  and  disgust  in 
the  minds  of  simple-minded  and  honest  men.  If  once  it  was 
recognized  by  the  enthusiastic  armies  of  the  proletariat  who  are 
behind  the  present  Government  in  the  great  industrial  cities  of 
England,  that  the  Church  of  England  was  standing  between  them 
and  a  real  chance  of  co-ordinated  higher  education  for  their 
children,  then  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  issue  would  be  at 
once  dramatic  and  decisive. 

The  Minister  for  Education,  however,  hopes  for  the  best;  and 
when  we  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  the  autumn  session  of  the 
Church  Assembly,  which  was  held  at  the  Church  House, 
Westminster,  on  the  15th  of  November,  we  see  much  to  encourage 
us  in  this  anticipation.  “  We  believe,”  says  the  report  of  the 
Archbishop’s  Commission  which  was  presented  at  that  Assembly, 
“  that  a  better  day  has  dawned  and  that  religious  education  is 
advancing  more  freely  in  an  attitude  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
good  will.”  These  are  golden  words;  and  it  is  apparent  from 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  policy  advocated  at  this  Church  Assembly  of  friendly 
negotiation  and  compromise  with  the  local  authorities  in  detail 
has  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  the  directing  Heads  of  the 
Church  of  England. 
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But  what  exactly  do  the  Heads  of  the  Church  mean  by 
“  religious  education  ”?  Do  they  still  think  it  possible  that  any 
measure  of  sectarian  teaching  could  jusdy  be  demanded  in  schools 
wholly  or  all  but  wholly  maintained  by  the  State?  At  first 
sight  it  appears  certain  that  they  have  abandoned  the  ancient 
attitude  on  this  point.  There  is  in  the  report  of  the  Archbishop’s 
Commission  a  quite  remarkable  eulogy  of  the  Cowper  Temple 
clause.  The  Commissioners  speak  of  the  “  valuable  work  for 
religion  and  education  that  can  be  done  and  is  being  done  in 
many  places  under  that  clause,”  and  they  concede  for  the  first 
time  that  there  should  now  be  no  question  of  its  repeal.  But 
when  we  pass  from  the  text  of  this  report  to  the  explanatory 
statement  made  especially  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  the 
course  of  the  Church  Assembly  debate,  one’s  feelings  are  not  quite 
so  relieved  or  enthusiastic.  The  Archbishop  speaks  like  some 
avatar  of  Mazarin  or  Richelieu.  The  fathers  and  brethren  are 
not  to  begin  “  by  a  direct  attack  on  the  Cowper  Temple  clause,” 
but  only  “  by  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation.”  “  If 
this  policy  is  followed,”  says  the  worldly-wise  Archbishop,  “  the 
vaunted  Cowper  Temple  clause  would  go  of  itself  by  painless 
extinction.”  What  docs  the  Archbishop  really  mean?  If  he 
were  not  a  sanctified  prelate,  we  might  almost  assume  that  he 
advised  his  audiences  to  speak  nicely  to  the  local  authorities  and 
get  them  committed  to  build  fresh  central  schools  under  the 
Cowper  Temple  clause  to  accommodate  the  older  scholars  from 
the  voluntary  schools,  but  that  then,  under  the  cloak  of 
co-operation  and  goodwill,  they  would  do  their  best,  in  a 
Machiavellian  or  subterranean  fashion,  to  get  the  Cowper  Temple 
clause  applied  in  the  unadulterated  spirit  of  sectarianism. 

After  all,  however,  this  is  really  postponing  the  evil  day  of 
trouble  to  a  time  when  cither  Nonconformity  has  got  tamer  and 
more  accommodating,  or  when  the  Archbishop  feels  himself 
strong  enough  to  pursue  with  impunity  his  dark  and  sectarian 
designs.  For  the  present  all  parties  arc  agreed  that  there  must 
be  the  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  and  peace.  Of  course,  as 
we  have  had  borne  in  upon  us  only  too  painfully  in  recent  years, 
the  Bishops  and  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England  cannot  really 
be  responsible  for  all  their  clergymen.  However  accommodating 
may  be  the  speech  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy,  they  arc 
liable  to  be  repudiated  by  any  particular  country  clergyman  in 
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whom  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  boils  high.  But,  speaking 
generally,  it  looks  as  if  the  local  authorities  will  not  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  any  insuperable  religious  trouble  in  their  effort 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  which  a  general  allusion 
has  already  been  made — the  schools  of  the  Irish  Catholic  minority 
in  England.  In  dealing  with  them  it  would  seem  that  the  local 
authorities  concerned  would  be  confronted  with  a  trouble  which 
they  themselves  would  be  impotent  to  alleviate.  Clearly  it  is  a 
situation  which  demands  the  interposition  of  the  State  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  himself. 

Indeed,  in  considering  this  Irish  Catholic  minority  we  arc 
brought  face  to  face  with  just  such  a  ‘  considerable  proportion  ’ 
of  a  “  racial,  linguistic,  or  religious  minority  ”  as  is  described  in 
Article  9  of  the  Minority  Treaty  imposed  by  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  on  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  Rumania, 
Greece,  Armenia,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Turkey.  It 
is  true  that  when  the  Big  Four  imposed  this  Treaty  on  the  other 
countries,  they  did  not  impose  it  on  themselves;  but  we  in  this 
country  have  proclaimed  so  loudly  the  virtues  of  this  Treaty,  and 
clamoured  so  vociferously  for  its  more  rigid  application,  that  we 
cannot  refuse  to  consider  it  as  inapplicable  to  our  own  internal 
circumstances. 

Now  what  does  this  Minority  Treaty  enact?  It  enacts  that 
these  “  racial,  religious,  or  linguistic  minorities  ”  shall  be  assured 
“  an  equitable  share  in  the  enjoyment  and  application  of  the  sums 
which  may  be  provided  out  of  public  funds  under  the  State, 
municipal  or  other  Budgets  for  educational,  religious,  or 
charitable  purposes.”  So  far  as  education  is  concerned,  the 
requirements  of  this  Treaty  were  made  explicit  by  Poland  in  the 
Geneva  Convention  which  she  concluded  with  Germany  in  regard 
to  the  schools  of  Upper  Silesia.  In  that  country  it  only  requires 
the  parents  of  forty  children  belonging  to  a  “  racial,  religious,  or 
linguistic  minority  ”  to  demand  it  and  they  can  have  a  school  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  where  instruction  can  be  given  in  their 
own  language  not  only  in  secular  subjects  but  in  the  tenets  of 
their  own  particular  creed.  Besides  it  is  significant  that  this 
principle,  that  when  parents  belonging  to  a  religious  minority 
demand  it  in  sufficient  numbers,  facilities  for  instruction  shall 
be  given  in  the  principles  of  their  own  particular  creed,  was 
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exactly  the  principle  of  the  concession  made  by  Mr.  Birrcll  in 
1906,  and  which  secured  the  vote  of  the  Irish  members  for  the 
Third  Reading  of  his  abortive  Education  Bill.  Now  that  there 
has  emerged  an  Irish  Free  State,  the  Irish  Catholic  population  in, 
say  the  Exchange  or  the  Scodand  Divisions  of  Liverpool,  answers 
even  more  strictly  to  this  definidon  of  a  racial  or  a  religious 
minority.  They  may  even  ask  that  instruedon  shall  be  given  in 
Erse.  At  any  rate  it  is  only  if  the  Minister  for  Educadon  boldly 
faces  this  important  quesdon,  and  comes  to  the  help  of  the  local 
authorides  involved,  that  he  can  be  assured  a  condnuance  of 
immunity  from  the  old  trouble  in  educadon. 
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By  H.  O.  S.  Wright 

CASUAL  visitors  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  and  the  readers 
of  casual  visitors’  notes,  gain  an  impression  of  Russia  as 
a  drab  land  where  men  and  women  have  forgotten  how  to 
smile,  where  only  the  communists  are  complacent  about  the 
coming  dawn,  where  ordinary  workers  live  in  hungry  poverty 
and  the  surviving  bourgeois  in  terror  and  squalor. 

This  picture  in  grey  is  in  part  correct.  And  yet,  even  in  the 
towns,  brighter  colours  can  be  found  by  those  who  know  how  to 
seek;  while  in  the  holiday  resorts,  when  the  mid-year  vacations 
fill  them,  those  brighter  colours  take  on  an  absolute  splendour. 
Life  is  really  good. 

Of  all  the  resorts  the  most  delectable  are  those  on  the  sea  coast 
of  the  Crimea.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe  a 
journey  which  I  made  to  that  region  while  in  Russia  during  the 
past  summer.  I  do  not,  of  course,  suggest  that  my  experiences 
form  a  ground  for  inferences  as  to  general  conditions  in  Russia; 
but  they  are  a  corrective,  perhaps  for  myself  alone,  of  that 
earlier  impression  of  a  greyness  nation  wide. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  planning  of  my  visit  it  was 
brought  home  to  me  that  the  most  elementary  details  of  a  journey 
such  as  I  contemplated — the  buying  of  a  ticket  and  some  simple 
necessary  provisions,  the  boarding  of  a  train  at  the  start  and  the 
stepping  off  at  the  finish — were  by  no  means  uncomplicated  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  land  of  the  Soviet.  The  guide-books  announce  five 
express  trains  from  the  north  daily;  in  fact,  there  are  but  three  a 
week.  For  the  purchase  of  a  ticket  you  stand  long  in  a  queue; 
and,  presenting  yourself  after  being  assured  that  the  ticket  will 
be  ready  to-day,  you  are  told  to  come  again  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Those  necessary  provisions  of  life  have  to  be  sought 
by  more  waiting  in  a  queue  and  in  the  end  you  do  not  get  them 
all — you  do  not  get  butter,  for  example — for  lack  of  some  special 
coupon.  Everywhere  there  is  a  reiteration  of  the  request  to 
wait;  and,  while  the  patience  with  which  the  Russian  waits  may 
be  admirable,  the  infinitely  greater  patience  with  which  he  keeps 
you  waiting  is  altogether  damnable. 
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For  my  own  part,  pressed  as  I  was  for  time  and  hampered  by 
an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  language,  I  came  early  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  should  never  reach  the  Crimea  at  all  unless 
I  had  the  aid  of  some  expert  as  counsellor  and  travelling 
companion. 

It  happened  that  a  particularly  efficient  one  was  at  hand,  a  girl, 
whom  I  will  call  Olga.  She  belonged  to  a  family  living  near 
Novgorod:  grandmother,  father,  mother  and  two  daughters. 
Their  circumstances  were  typical  of  those  of  many  gently 
nurtured  Russian  families.  They  had  been  refugees  in  the  war. 
The  father  had  been  in  a  Bolshevist  prison.  The  mother  had 
spent  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  in  bartering  the  movables 
of  their  house  for  foodstuffs  which  she  personally  carried  from 
the  country  on  her  back.  The  grandmother  was  a  difficult 
old  lady  whom  the  economic  situation,  not  family  affection,  had 
forced  on  the  others.  Olga  herself,  betrothed  at  sixteen,  had 
broken  the  engagement  in  consequence  of  an  infatuation  for  a 
married  man  who,  however,  died  in  exile  in  Siberia,  where  he 
had  been  banished  by  the  Bolshevists. 

This  reads  as  if  it  might  provide  matter  for  one  of  the  drearier 
of  Chekov’s  plays;  but  it  happened  that,  after  a  nervous  break¬ 
down,  Olga  made  a  brave  fight  against  her  misfortunes, 
recovered,  did  brilliantly  in  languages  in  her  university  courses 
and  became  a  teacher  of  English — which  she  spoke  better  than 
do  most  English  people.  Her  school  being  in  vacation,  she  was 
free  to  accompany  me  and  she  dismissed  as  nonsense  any  objection 
based  on  the  proprieties. 

When  her  father  saw  us  off  at  the  station  he  kissed  her  farewell 
with  a  little  ceremony.  First  he  kissed  her  lips;  then  taking  her 
right  hand  in  both  of  his  he  lifted  it  and  kissed  it;  then  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  her  forehead.  Olga  was  a  modern 
young  thing  of  twenty-four,  with  shingled  hair,  carmined  lips, 
confident  manner  and  ideas  that  made  her  grandmother  scream, 
and  she  professed  herself  a  rebel  against  parental  authority  and 
an  atheist  to  whom  the  Cross  was  meaningless;  but  she  came 
into  our  compartment  with  eyes  that  were  blinking  away 
tears. 

I  have  said  “  our  ”  compartment  for  we  shared  a  coupe  for 
two  during  several  days.  But  mixed  travel  does  not  embarrass 
any  one  in  Russia,  where,  owing  to  the  immense  distances,  every 
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one  is  accustomed  to  day  and  night  journeys  with  strangers  of 
either  sex. 

There  was  no  restaurant  car  on  the  train  and  the  resources 
of  the  attendant  on  the  coach  did  not  go  beyond  the  provision  of 
tea;  but  fruit  and  ices  were  obtainable  from  peasant  hawkers  at 
most  of  the  smaller  stations,  and,  at  the  bigger  ones,  there  were 
buffets  where  indifferent  food  of  a  more  substantial  kind  could 
be  gobbled  down  while  the  train  waited.  But  Olga  had 
volunteered  to  render  us  independent  of  the  buffets  and  what  she 
had  done  was  typical  of  what  the  whole  train-load  of  passengers 
had  done.  Wrapped  in  numerous  pieces  of  newspaper,  she  had 
provided  veal  cutlets,  chicken,  cucumbers,  bread,  salt,  one  knife, 
no  forks,  no  plates.  Protecting  our  knees  with  our  handkerchiefs 
we  ate  with  our  fingers,  cutlet  in  one  hand,  peeled  cucumber  in 
the  other.  Many  similar  parties  were  in  session  thoughout  the 
train,  and  the  manners  displayed  were  appalling.  To  see 
teeth  ripping  the  skin  from  a  leg  of  cold  fowl  gripped  in  the  fist, 
or  tongues  playing  in  the  recesses  of  ices  held  between 
biscuits  was  an  amazing  sight. 

Manners  within  the  train  commanded  the  more  attention 
because  the  country  through  which  we  were  passing  both  before 
and  after  reaching  Moscow  on  the  journey  from  the  north,  held 
so  little  to  engross  us.  The  region  of  the  steppes,  which  began 
after  Kursk,  should  have  been  duller  still;  yet,  paradoxically,  by 
very  reason  of  its  tendency  towards  infinite  monotony,  it  proved 
more  interesting :  in  front,  behind  and  on  either  side,  millions  of 
treeless  acres,  with  slight  undulations  instead  of  hills,  rolling  on 
for  ever  and  for  ever  into  the  distance.  But  by  dawn  of  the  next 
day  we  were  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Crimea, 
valleys  filled  with  grape  and  apricot  orchards  and  with  wild 
pomegranates,  and  a  few  hours  later  the  train  reached  Sevastopol, 
its  journey’s  end.  The  next  day,  in  a  Fiat  bus  crowded  with 
holiday  makers  and  their  luggage,  we  went  on  to  our  real 
destination,  Yalta. 

A  gigantic  mountain  ridge  of  solid  rock  separates  the  Yalta 
coast  from  the  hinterland.  The  ridge  affords  shelter  from  the 
northern  winds  and  makes  rain  a  rare  event  in  summer;  yet  it 
does  not  interfere  with  sea  breezes,  and  the  coast  climate  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  a  climate  may  be.  But  that  same  mountain 
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barrier  and  the  intersecting  gorges,  wherein  lie  the  grape  farms, 
involve  a  fearsome  journey. 

At  first  the  road  climbs  steadily  to  its  highest  point  which  the 
engineers  have  marked  by  a  Roman  archway  called  the  Baidary 
Gate;  and,  the  barrier  thus  far  passed,  there  is  a  sudden  and 
marvellous  view  of  the  coast.  It  is  unspoilt  by  any  ugly  building, 
for  the  first  discoverers  of  the  Crimea  as  a  health  resort  for 
emperors  did  well  what  they  did.  They  built,  indeed;  but  they 
built  the  loveliest  of  chateaux  and  churches  on  crags  to  which 
the  towers  cling  as  floating  in  mid-air;  and  by  a  kindly  fate  recent 
earthquakes  have  spared  them  nearly  all.  Thus,  almost  the  first 
building  visible  from  the  Gate  is  a  Byzantine  church  of  yellowish 
stone,  with  gold  and  blue  domes,  on  a  projecting  rock  above 
Foros.  It  can  be  seen  from  three  sides  as  the  road  winds, 
sometimes  against  the  sea,  sometimes  against  the  sky,  sometimes 
against  the  great  rock  wall;  but  always  a  little  isolated  from  its 
background,  a  fairy  building  borne  on  mountain  mists. 

From  Baidary  Gate,  the  road  becomes  a  nightmare  series  of 
switchbacks,  sharp  bends  and  precipice  edges.  Accidents 
involving  death  do  not  occur,  but  how  easily  they  might !  Our 
own  sole  mishap  was  the  blowing  away  of  the  hat  of  our  back 
passenger  as  the  bus  roared  up  a  slope  to  gain  speed  for  a  severer 
gradient  at  the  top.  Deceived  by  the  man’s  shouts  into 
imagining  some  tragedy,  the  chauffeur  stopped  the  car  on  mid¬ 
hill  with  abundant  prospects  of  a  difficulty  in  re-starting.  When 
the  truth  was  known,  the  comments  of  the  chauffeur  and  the 
remaining  passengers  were  entirely  English  in  their  flavour. 
With  complete  unanimity  they  wished  aloud  that  the  comrade’s 
head  had  been  lost  with  the  comrade’s  hat  and  that  his  soul  and 
body  had  perished  with  them. 

Long  before  Yalta  was  reached,  our  bus  had  begun  to  meet  or 
overtake  bands  of  wanderers  in  the  touring  kit  of  modern 
Russian  youth;  the  men  in  running  shorts  and  naked  from  the 
waist  upwards,  the  girls  in  running  shorts  and  sleeveless  jumpers. 
Sometimes  their  skins  were  ragged  and  scarred  by  the  sun,  but 
more  often  they  were  already  scorched  to  a  healthy  brown  and 
toughened  beyond  blistering. 

Throughout  the  Crimea  such  wanderers  were  to  be 
encountered  in  hundreds.  They  are  devotees  of  a  movement 
much  encouraged  under  the  Soviet  regime.  It  is  not  quite  correct 
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to  say  that  it  is  a  wholly  modern  movement,  for  summer 
migration  from  the  town  to  the  country  has  always  been  a 
definite  feature  of  Russian  life;  but  until  recent  times  it  was  a 
migration  of  the  well-to-do.  The  new  government  has  planned 
to  change  the  practice  to  something  nearer  akin  to  the  English 
annual  holiday,  to  widen  the  area  from  which  the  holiday-makers 
are  drawn  and  to  stimulate  a  zest  for  touring.  Two 
organisations  cater  for  the  tourists :  the  “  Soviet  Tourist  ”  and 
the  “  Society  For  Proletarian  Tourism.” 

The  former  is  a  state  bureau  for  organising  excursions.  Any 
number  of  persons  may  Join  in  registering  themselves  for  a  tour 
along  any  particular  route  and  the  bureau  will  work  out  the 
details  and  send  off  the  parties  grouped  in  twenties  or  thirties 
under  a  leader.  It  will  provide  accommodation  and  tickets  at 
a  reasonable  figure. 

The  second  society  acts  for  factory  workers  and  students  who 
belong  to  it  as  members;  for  them  in  particular  it  carries  out 
services  similar  to  those  which  the  state  bureau  will  perform 
for  any  approved  applicant. 

In  the  Crimea,  there  are  groups  of  very  joyous  excursionists 
who  have  forgotten  their  factory  or  shop  life  for  a  whole  month; 
have  deposited  their  bulkier  kit  at  a  base;  and,  half-naked  and 
light  of  heart,  revel  in  the  friendship  of  the  sun  and  the  sea. 

For  the  excursion  bases  where  there  is  sleeping  and  boarding 
accommodation,  confiscated  palaces  and  mansions  have  been 
used.  They  have  been  used  to  an  even  greater  extent  as 
sanatoria. 

A  conservative  individual  like  myself  sighs  a  Utde  for  the  glory 
that  is  departed  from  those  pleasant  summer  retreats  but  it  has  to 
be  admitted,  even  if  with  reluctance,  that  the  Soviet  Adminis¬ 
trations  are  using  them  to  a  greater  general  advantage  than  others 
did  in  pre-Revolution  days. 

At  Livadia,  close  to  Yalta,  for  example,  are  two  former 
imperial  palaces  surrounded  by  an  enchanting  park;  and  within 
walking  distance  there  must  be  at  least  a  score  of  other  royal  and 
private  palaces,  all  built  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  very  brief  period  of 
the  year  by  a  very  few  families.  But  under  the  new  conditions 
Livadia  alone  has  two  thousand  peasants  passing  through  every 
year  to  receive  treatment  for  tubercular  and  nervous  diseases, 
places  being  allotted  to  Health  Districts  throughout  Russia,  and 
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Health  Committees  in  those  districts  making  the  individual 
nominations.  Two  thousand  places  among  ninety  million 
peasants  do  not  seem  many;  but  even  now  Livadia  is  not  the  only 
sanatorium  for  these  diseases  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Crimea  is  not 
the  only  region  in  which  sanatoria  have  been  founded. 
Leningrad,  Moscow,  the  Caucasus  and  the  Ukraine  all  have  them. 
There  is  no  question  of  mere  “  eye-wash  a  real  beginning  has 
been  made.  It  is  encouraging,  too,  to  find  that  the  white  marble 
and  polished  wood  are  not  being  defiled  by  any  unpleasant 
practices,  such,  for  example,  as  spitting.  The  discipline  is 
severe;  and,  in  any  case,  the  beautiful  speckless  condition  of  the 
palaces  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  prohibition  against  defilement.  Nor 
is  their  beauty  marred  by  the  appearance  of  men  or  women  in 
ragged  attire  or  personally  dirty;  all  the  inmates  receive  an  issue 
of  clothing  proper  to  their  changed  surroundings  and  bath  or 
bathe  regularly. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  peasant  is  learning 
new  habits  while  in  residence.  The  sort  of  hut  from  which  he 
has  come,  its  crowded  interior  and  the  sanitary  customs  of  his 
family  arc  well  known.  The  wife,  for  instance,  goes  barefooted 
in  the  field  through  mud  and  manure.  Without  washing  herself  or 
changing  from  her  day  clothes,  she  sleeps  on  the  stove,  on  a  bunk 
or  on  the  floor,  as  the  presence  of  her  lord  or  the  children  or  the 
dog  may  allow  her  space.  Once  a  fortnight  she  washes  her  feet. 
Far  less  frequently  her  husband  takes  off  his  only  set  of  under¬ 
clothing  that  she  may  wash  it.  Regularly  he  drinks  himself  into 
stupor.  The  average  hut  is  verminous  and  squalid  and  all 
literary  suggestions  to  the  contrary  are  romantic  nonsense. 
Squalor  abides  also  in  the  wooden  houses  of  the  poorer  parts  of 
Moscow  itself  and  in  the  tenement  houses  there.  They  arc 
crowded,  insect-ridden  and  filthy. 

Livadia  and  the  palaces  teach  a  better  thing  and  some  of  the 
museums  emphasise  the  lesson  against  dirt  by  requiring  visitors 
to  remove  their  boots  and  tread  the  floor  in  stocking  feet. 
Peasants  and  workers  must  in  the  end  carry  the  new  habits  back 
to  their  homes. 

The  excursion  bases  are  for  the  organised  tourists;  and  the 
sanatoria  are  for  the  sick  and  convalescent.  But  besides  these 
persons  there  are  numbers  of  other  visitors  who  come  indepen¬ 
dently  to  the  Crimea,  for  whom  lodging  room  has  to  be  found. 
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My  companion  and  I  were  two  of  them  and  there  were  many 
others  on  our  train. 

The  best  of  such  accommodation  costs  a  good  deal;  but  there 
are  still  salaries  paid  in  Russia  out  of  which  saving  for  a  holiday 
is  possible.  Olga’s  father  received  about  ^50  a  month.  She 
and  her  sister  each  made  about  ^8  by  teaching  and  about  half 
as  much  again  by  translations  and  interpreting.  They  paid 
perhaps  ^20  a  month  for  their  apartments  and  a  good  deal  in 
taxes  and  trade  union  contributions.  They  lived,  rather 
meagrely,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  j(^i  a  day  for  food  for  five  of 
them;  and  they  found  the  charges  for  clothing  and  household 
incidentals  fairly  heavy.  But  clearly  their  budget  showed  a 
credit  margin  between  income  and  expenditure. 

(It  may  be  noted  that  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  is 
not  allowed  to  receive  an  income  of  more  than  about  a 
month.  But  he  enjoys  certain  privileges  of  buying  and  renting 
cheaply;  and  there  are  whispers  about  irregular  additional  gains). 

For  visitors  of  the  fin  ncial  status  of  Olga’s  family,  then,  there 
arc  hotels,  boarding-howics,  furnished  rooms  and  special  hostels 
belonging  to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Trade  Unions.  As  a 
rule  the  hotels  arc  patronised  by  visitors  for  one  night  only  while 
other  accommodation  is  being  sought.  They  arc  owned  directly 
by  the  State  or  indirectly  through  a  trust  which  is  State-controlled. 
At  Sevastopol  the  hotel  charges  had  been  high.  At  Yalta, 
however,  we  used  our  own  bed  linen  and  paid  only  five- 
and-sixpcncc  and  six-and-sixpence  for  our  rooms.  But  I  was 
beginning  to  discover  that,  besides  the  hotel  charges,  mere 
permission  to  exist  at  all  in  different  parts  of  Russia  cost  a  good 
deal  and  I  made  this  separate  list  of  all  I  paid  on  that  account. 
The  amounts  would  sometimes  have  been  less  had  I  been  a 


member  of  a  trade-union.  ^  s.  d. 

Russian  visa  on  British  passport  .  13  0 

Registration  on  arrival  in  Russia  .  1  0 

Russian  passport  .  17  0 

Registration  on  arrival  in  Crimea  .  i  0 

Registration  on  moving  into  Yalta  .  3  0 

Permit  to  remain  in  Crimea  .  i  2  0 

Registration  on  departure  from  Crimea  .  3  0 

Registration  upon  arrival  in  Moscow .  i  0 

Permit  to  leave  Russia  .  i  2  0 
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Whether  sleeping  in  hotels  or  in  private  rooms,  holiday 
makers  do  a  great  deal  of  catering  for  themselves.  But  there 
were  enough  visitors  in  Yalta  pursuing  other  methods  of  living 
to  keep  the  restaurants  busy.  In  some  of  these  restaurants  I 
thought  the  food  and  service  better  and  cheaper  than  in  most  of 
those  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  The  probable  reason  is  that 
the  Crimean  Government  has  not  yet  organised  the  crushing  out 
of  private  enterprise  to  the  extent  achieved  in  the  northern  towns, 
and  the  restaurants  are  often  owned  and  staffed  by  a  private 
individual  and  his  relatives.  The  management  of  these  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  co-operative  restaurants,  and  customers 
were  appreciating  the  difference  and  readily  paying  the  rather 
higher  charges.  In  Moscow  not  only  would  the  private  owner 
be  specially  taxed  but  he  would  also  be  under  difficulties  about 
buying;  but  in  a  region  of  primary  producers — fishermen,  fruit 
growers,  small  farmers  and  small  craftsmen — where  middlemen 
intervene  but  little,  the  private  restaurateurs  are  not  so  handi¬ 
capped  and  what  they  got  in  Yalta  was  the  best  available.  I 
thought,  too,  that  the  members  of  the  staff  in  the  co-operative 
restaurants  were  sulky  and  slow,  a  consequence  fairly  inferable 
as  likely  to  follow  upon  low  pay  and  small  incentives. 

Nearly  all  the  clients  of  the  restaurants  were  in  an  irresponsible 
holiday  mood.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  we  listened  frankly  to 
all  that  we  could  overhear  of  the  conversations  that  went  on 
around  us. 

“  How  glad  I  am,”  said  one  woman  to  her  escort,  “  that  I’ve 
left  my  husband  and  wedding  ring  comfortably  behind  me  in 
Moscow.” 

She  was  a  Communist.  Of  this,  her  abstention  from  the  use 
of  scarlet  on  her  lips  and  powder  on  her  nose  were  part  of  the 
evidence.  But  her  shaky  morals  must  not  be  deemed  further 
evidence;  for  the  Crimea  is  generally  weak  in  that  regard.  She 
was  quite  an  attractive  woman  and  showed  her  oneness  with  our 
ordinary  clay  by  joining  heartily  in  humming,  with  the  band,  the 
tumtitiddly  air  of  a  ditty  from  a  popular  play:  The  Republic 
On  Wheels.  The  song  could  make  no  reference  to  meeting 
again  in  heaven  since  Russia  has  abolished  God;  but,  this 
excepted,  it  had  all  the  elements  that  draw  tears  from  an  English 
CoQservative  audience  as  well  as  from  a  Russian  Communist: 
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thinking  of  mother,  smiling  at  death,  rifle  in  hand  and  so  on. 
These  are  the  first  two  lines : 


Oh,  Comrade  Malaholny,  tell  my  mother  dear  from  me 
That  I,  her  son,  have  fallen  at  my  post ! 


Besides  giving  away  the  secrets  of  lovers,  the  conversation  at 
the  tables  ran  much  upon  questions  of  ways  and  means,  and 
details  of  holiday  and  family  budgets  were  shouted  aloud.  In 
these  days  of  almost  universal  cheapness  there  was  what  seemed 
a  considerable  catalogue  of  things  that  had  to  be  dispensed 
with — things  trivial  enough  but  things  that  in  total  mean  much 
to  a  human  being.  For  instance,  Olga  did  not  know  what  it  was 
to  own  a  gramophone  or  even  to  dance  to  one  at  a  friend’s  house, 
to  have  good  shoes  or  frocks  of  good  material,  to  eat  butter 
regularly,  to  occupy  a  bedroom  which  was  not  shared  with 
another  person  or  used  as  a  sitting-room  in  the  day  time. 

Another  feature  of  the  restaurants,  and  a  quite  remarkable  one, 
was  the  unrestricted  circulation  of  beggars  and  hawkers.  Their 
presence  was  as  much  taken  for  granted  as  was  the  presence  of 
clients;  and  they  were  permitted  to  move  about  freely  and  to 
persist  with  their  importunities  to  the  point  of  becoming  a 
nuisance.  A  kopeck  or  two  bought  temporary  peace,  but  only 
after  the  fashion  of  danegeld.  The  beggars  would  watch  for  the 
bones  of  fish  or  of  a  chicken  or  of  a  chop  to  be  left  on  a  plate, 
stretch  out  their  dirty  paws  without  a  by-your-leave  and  scramble 
everything  on  the  plate  into  a  coat  pocket. 

Worse  than  the  men  and  women  beggars  were  the  few 
remaining  “  wolf  ”  children.  Several  came  from  Moscow  with 
us,  resting  somehow  on  the  underwork  of  the  railway  coaches  and 
emerging  whenever  the  train  stopped  to  steal  what  they  could 
from  the  compartments.  In  Sevastopol  and  elsewhere  they 
hovered  about  the  restaurants  with  a  like  intent.  They  are  the 
abandoned  children  of  the  civil  war  and  famine  periods,  they 
have  lived  like  beasts  from  their  birth,  and  they  are  now  beyond 
any  hope  of  being  trained  to  a  calling.  When  caught  red-handed 
in  any  serious  offence,  they  are  sent  to  special  institutions  but 
they  arc  not  tamed  and  they  escape  easily. 

But  the  occupations  of  which  I  have  just  written — eating, 
love-making  and  begging — are  as  nothing  in  the  Crimea 
compared  with  the  chief  occupation,  which  is  bathing  in  the  sun 
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and  the  sea  and  acquiring  a  chocolate  coloured  skin  from  head 
to  heel. 

Costumes  arc  rarely  worn.  On  some  of  the  beaches  wooden 
screens  are  built  to  the  water’s  edge  to  separate  the  men’s  bathing 
places  from  the  women’s,  though  even  then  there  is  usually  one 
common  enclosure.  But  many  of  the  resorts  do  not  worry  at 
all  about  segregation. 

The  Russian  woman  is,  as  nearly  as  nature  allows,  on  an 
equality  with  man.  She  even  assumes  some  unusual  liabilities 
as  well  as  rights,  for  she  marches  (a  little  sheepishly  I  thought 
when  I  saw  it)  rifle  on  shoulder,  in  the  volunteer  units  attached 
to  the  Red  Army.  From  birth  to  school-leaving  age  there  has 
been  co-education;  thereafter,  association  between  young  men 
and  young  women  has  continued  in  University  life,  sport  and 
touring.  The  mystery  of  sex  in  an  objective  sense  has  never 
existed  for  them;  and,  though  the  country  is  further  than  ever 
from  containing  a  race  of  vestals,  a  comradeship  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  “  gallantry  ”  has  become  possible  and  men 
and  woman  may  now  bathe  together  naked  without  exciting  com¬ 
ment.  I  thought  for  a  moment,  once,  in  Yalta,  that  a  policeman 
was  perturbed  by  the  nudity  of  a  gentleman  just  below  the 
promenade  in  front  of  my  hotel;  but  what  was  really  happening 
was  that  the  bather  was  washing  himself  with  the  kind  of  soap 
that  lathers  freely  in  salt  water  and  the  officer  was  only  cautioning 
him  against  making  an  excess  of  suds. 

I  vividly  remember  how,  after  my  companion  and  I  had 
bathed  one  day  on  Gurzuf  beach,  there  arrived  half  a  dozen 
young  men  and  women  with  towels.  They  undressed 
merrily,  sunned  themselves  for  a  time  in  nudity,  and  then 
galumphed  into  the  sea  with  the  utmost  jollity  and  abandon. 
They  had  brought  a  football  with  them  and  they  kept  emerging 
from  the  water  to  chase  it  along  the  beach.  So  gay  were  they,  so 
full  of  life  and  health,  that  not  even  a  prude  could  have  railed 
against  their  conduct. 

Olga  laughed  at  this  incident. 

“  Something  for  your  English  modesty  to  think  over,  isn’t 
it?”  she  said. 

Those  of  the  women  who  do  not  assume  the  scanty  kit  of  the 
tourist  when  they  leave  the  beach,  wear  instead  the  saraphan,  that 
ideal  garment  for  the  sun  worshipper.  It  is  a  bodice  and  skirt 
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combined,  cut  low  round  the  neck  and  hung  by  narrow  straps 
from  the  shoulders.  To  wriggle  out  of  it  in  order  to  bathe  is 
the  work  of  one  second ;  reassumed  after  bathing,  it  still  permits 
the  sun  to  brown  the  shoulders,  breast,  back  and  arms. 

The  ordinary  penalty  of  inflamed  eyes  and  skin  for  those  who 
are  over  rash  in  their  pursuit  of  the  chocolate  colour  overtook 
my  companion;  and  when  she  went  to  a  Government  clinic  and 
pressed  for  speedy  attention,  she  was  coldly  ordered  to  take  her 
place  in  a  queue  of  waiting  patients. 

“  Peasants  and  mere  people  like  that,”  was  her  petulant 
comment,  interesting  as  revealing  a  caste  attitude  still  partly 
governing  social  relations.  I  made  some  enquiries  into  it. 

It  is  apparently  an  asset  to  be  the  son  of  a  peasant  or  working 
man  when  seeking  an  appointment  within  the  direct  patronage 
of  the  Government;  and,  moreover,  even  the  technical  expert  of 
bourgeois  origin  has  to  submit  to  the  attachment  to  his  staff 
of  a  proletarian  to  whom  he  is  under  the  maddening  obligation 
of  justifying  his  actions.  But  in  social  life  class  distinctions 
survive  based  on  former  family  rank.  They  are  doomed 
eventually,  but  are  being  replaced  by  distinctions  based  on  culture. 
A  red  hot  Communist  girl  of  good  education  would,  it  is  true, 
be  prepared  to  marry  a  soldier,  sailor,  worker  or  peasant;  but  she 
would  do  it  rather  as  a  gesture.  Any  other  girl  of  gentle  origin 
would  marry  only  someone  whose  family  had  stood  on  a  level 
with  hers  in  the  old  days,  or  someone  who  (of  whatever  rank  as 
aforetime  measured)  was  now  on  her  own  intellectual  plane. 
Similarly,  the  mixing  in  voluntary  social  events  is  still  governed 
by  caste  considerations  to  an  extent  that  is  quite  extraordinary 
when  regard  is  paid  to  the  political  position. 

In  the  restaurants  and  hotels,  however,  such  a  social  dividing 
line  is  invisible.  The  revellers  on  the  beach  whom  we  began 
to  meet  at  meal  times  could  not,  for  instance,  have  been  of  any 
social  importance  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  just  written.  But 
they  took  their  places  without  shyness;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  speech  conveyed  to  my  untrained  ear  no  implication  about 
their  origin  and  their  table  manners  could  not  stamp  them,  since 
all  Russian  table  manners  seem  uncouth  to  English  eyes.  There 
was  very  little  suggestion  that  they  were  out  of  place  in 
surroundings  that  would  never  have  known  them  but  for  the 
Revolution. 
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But  I  do  not  think  that  outside  Communist  ranks  there  is  much 
self  conscious  speculation  about  these  social  and  political  matters; 
and  after  all  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  millions  of 
Russians  there  are  only  a  million  Communists.  The  others, 
special  cases  apart,  have  a  vague  patriotism  about  the  new 
Republic  and  otherwise  are  preoccupied  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  making  a  living  and  getting  such  enjoyment  out  of 
life  as  they  can.  None  of  those  with  whom  I  travelled  wanted 
to  join  the  Communist  Party  and  become  political  leaders.  They 
had  rather  mundane  aspirations.  Olga’s  dream,  for  example, 
was  to  become  a  millionaire. 

“  I’ve  managed,”  she  said,  “  to  simplify  all  my  wishes  into 
a  craving  for  the  things  that  money  will  buy.  I  could  get  them 
if  my  dreams  came  true.  Then  I  should  escape  what’s  been 
my  fate  up  to  now.  You  know  what  I  mean.?  Study,  study, 
study  and  work,  work,  work;  a  good  degree;  then  hateful 
teaching  work  with  hateful,  undisciplined  children.  Nothing 
comes  of  it  except  waiting  in  queues,  physically  and  figuratively. 
Give  me  cash.” 

At  the  end,  however,  she  spoke  more  cheerfully.  I  was 
bidding  her  farewell  on  the  platform  at  Moscow  where  our  ways 
diverged  and  I  had  kissed  her  hand  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  as  her  father  had  done. 

“  Too  old  fashioned  a  salute  for  young  Russia,”  she  said, 
laughing.  “  But  don’t  take  it  back;  for,  after  all,  it  isn’t  such 
a  bad  young  Russia  is  it.?  Let  us  have  but  twenty  years  in  which 
to  grow  up  and  we  shan’t  be  afraid  to  be  judged  by  what  we’ve 
become.  Do,  please,  have  faith  in  us.” 


THREE  POEMS 


by 

T.  STURGE  MOORE 


To  a  Child  Listening  to  a  L^epeater 


How  long,  mad  child,  thou  rosy  whirligig. 

Must  ticking  Time  enchant  that  careless  head 
Like  watch  in  timber  near  a  snorer’s  bed? 

As  gnat,  that  lovers  heed  not,  leaves  a  twig. 

Hums  round  them  armed  to  pierce  her  cheek,  his  neck. 
The  future  threatens  bliss :  as  javelin  sped 
Comes,  while  king’s  guest  yet  laugh,  to  strike  him  dead. 
So  unannounced  may  tribulation  wreck. 

Pleasure  will  like  a  morning  mist  trail  off; 

Hopes,  which  seemed  certain  coming,  near,  shall  fade; 
And  Pain  or  Grief,  like  shadow  grown  distinct, 

Lurk  at  thy  feet,  nay,  climb  the  wall  to  scoff 
‘  Gay  still?’  and,  having  o’er  thy  shoulder  winked, 

When  Fate  cries  ‘  Time !’  shall  hug  thee  to  a  shade. 


Speech 

I  said  “  Mean  aims,  as  fiends  possess  a  witch, 
Bemumble  the  shrewd  brain  until  it  trust 
Eloquence,  cadger  for  immediate  lust, 

Clouder  of  thought,  relief  of  folly’s  itch, 

Or  dungy  road,  contaminated  ditch. 
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Nay,  more  confineless,  cloud  of  city  dust 

Which  poisons  food  and  taints  intent  though  just  .  .  . 

Yet,  pursy  with  fat  phrases,  men  feel  rich.” 

Whose  voice  then  cried  .  .  Song’s  bread !  and 
Wisdom’s  home ! — 

Wind  of  your  rush  deliverance  affords 

And  wakes  the  sea  of  doom  with  tips  of  foam 

That  laugh  at  death,  O  winged  and  laden  words. 

You  hive  in  heaven — pulse  the  ethereal  dome 

With  brandished  meteors  flashed  from  healing  swords”.? 


E/ection 

Come,  worship  all  who  pay  the  world  its  price ! 

Fish  to  a  mounting  wave  of  present  smiles, 

Busy  dispensers  of  confectioned  wiles. 

Who  keep  the  truth’s  avowal  fresh  on  ice 
In  well-locked  safes!  For  gardens  of  pure  spice 
On  coral-ringed,  still  undeflowered  isles. 

Whose  produce  dreams  not  of  accountant  files. 

And  tempts  alone  the  bird  of  paradise. 

Are  myths  enormous  as  an  empty  sky. 

Mirages  poised  in  serpent-ocean’s  gleam. 

That,  before  dolts  who  swim  against  the  stream. 
Dangle  the  cheap  perfections  of  a  lie — 

Lure  to  their  fond  wits’  fabulous  sick  dream  .  .  . 

Let  those,  deceived  thus,  shipwreck,  starve  and  die! 


WHEN  BOOKS  WERE  YOUNG 


By  The  Rev.  Roger  B.  Lloyd 

I  WITHER  away  and  pine,  and  for  very  anxiety  of  heart  and 
sorrow  of  spirit  I  am  driven  to  speak  in  defence  of  that  for 
which,  if  it  were  necessary,  I  would  lay  down  my  life. 
Peter  Abelard  is  again  teaching  novelties,  again  writing  about 
them.  His  books  cross  the  seas,  pass  the  Alps.  His  new 
notions  and  dogmas  about  the  Faith  are  carried  through  kingdom 
and  province.”  So  wrote  a  scandalised  and  alarmed  Abbot. 
He  did  not  exaggerate.  Abelard  employed  no  literary  or 
publicity  agent,  resorted  to  the  good  offices  of  no  publisher,  and 
was  unassisted  by  woodpulp  or  linotype,  but  he  yet  achieved  a 
circulation  which  many  a  distinguished  novelist  of  to-day  might 
well  envy. 

The  monastic  copyists  do  not  account  for  popularity  such  as 
this,  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  Abelard  is  concerned,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  Abbot  would  have  allowed  his  works  to  be 
copied  in  his  monastry,  so  suspect  were  they  of  the  more 
dangerously  attractive  heresies.  How,  then,  was  this  circulation 
made  possible  before  the  days  of  printing,  and  before  paper  was 
manufactured  in  Europe.?  How  were  copies  of  a  book 
multiplied,  and  by  what  organisation  were  they  distributed.? 
What  were  the  general  conditions  of  the  Book  Trade  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Golden  Middle  Age.?  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  suggest  an  answer,  slight  and 
inexhaustive,  to  these  questions. 

In  Classical  Greece,  while  books  were  common  enough,  there 
was  no  functionary  to  correspond  with  a  modern  publisher.  But 
at  Alexandria,  in  the  Indian  Summer  of  that  resplendent  age, 
there  was  a  definite  publishing  trade.  Probably  it  was  copied 
from  Imperial  Rome,  for  the  Roman  genius  for  organisation  had 
been  applied  to  MSS.,  and  there  was  in  Rome  a  highly  developed 
trade  in  MSS.,  employing  a  multitude  of  hired  copyists,  and 
maintaining  an  export  department.  But  the  trade  was 
organised  mainly  with  an  eye  to  efficiency  of  distribution,  not  to 
the  remuneration  of  the  author,  whose  rewards,  apart  from  the 
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caprice  of  such  patrons  as  Maecenas,  were  both  scanty  and 
irregular. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  and  the  entry  of  Europe 
into  the  long  and  weary  corridor  of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  memory 
of  this  rudimentary  organisation  was  lost;  and  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  unceasing  labour  of  monastic  copyists  that  the  MSS  them¬ 
selves  were  not  forgotten.  They  worked,  however,  for  no 
reward,  thinking  only  of  the  honour  of  their  house,  and  so 
there  was  no  real  trade  in  books,  no  wide  distribution,  and 
consequently  no  stimulus  for  such  a  widespread  intellectual 
revival  as  would  make  the  definite  organisation  of  books  a 
necessity.  For  that,  civilisation  had  to  wait  for  the  intellectual 
quickening  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  peculiar  glory  of  the  monastic  copyists  was  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  their  work.  Freed  from  the  necessity  of  earning  their 
living,  and  unperturbed  by  the  demand  of  a  secular  employer 
that  they  should  work  to  time,  their  patient  workmanship  is  still 
the  wonder  of  all  who  see  the  productions  of  their  art  and  skill 
lying  in  the  glass  cases  in  our  libraries.  The  competition  was 
not  between  monk  and  monk  but  between  monastery  and 
monastery,  and  it  was  one  of  the  marks  of  a  great  Abbot  that  he 
attracted  to  his  house  many  of  the  finest  copyists  of  his  day. 
Thus  there  arose  a  number  of  famous  schools  of  writing,  each 
with  its  particular  characteristics  by  which  its  work  can  still  be 
recognised  at  a  glance,  such  as  S.  Gall,  Trier,  Orleans, 
Lindisfarne,  and  S.  Albans. 

The  normal  book  made  by  any  of  these  was  formed  of  sheets 
of  vellum  about  ten  inches  high  and  eighteen  broad,  folded  across 
once  so  as  to  make  four  leaves.  Four  such  sheets  made  a 
quaternion,  and  when  sufficient  quaternions  had  been  prepared 
to  contain  the  work  to  be  copied,  they  were  sent  up  to  the 
Scriptorium  to  the  desk  of  the  first  scribe.  His  work  was  simply 
to  copy  the  exact  text,  leaving  spaces  in  it  for  illuminated  capitals 
and  other  decorations,  and  then  to  submit  it  sheet  by  sheet  to 
the  overlooker,  who  searched  for  textual  errors.  If  he  was 
writing  before  the  eighth  century,  he  would  write  in  uncial 
characters,  large  rounded  capitals.  His  double  page  would 
contain  six  or  eight  parallel  columns,  and  the  proper  separation 
between  words,  paragraphs  and  chapters  would  not  be  observed. 
Vellum  was  very  costly,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  use  it 
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sparingly.  When  the  text  had  been  copied  by  the  first  scribe 
and  his  mistakes  had  been  corrected,  the  MS.  was  taken  to  a 
second  scribe  who  touched  up  and  slightly  decorated  the  ordinary 
letters  in  the  text.  The  third  inserted  in  outline  the  large 
capitals  in  the  spaces  which  had  been  left  for  them,  and  the 
fourth  took  his  pigments  and  began  the  illumination  of  them. 
The  fifth  painted  the  miniatures  in  the  loops  of  the  letters  and 
decorated  the  margins  of  the  pages  with  gay  and  fantastic  birds 
and  beasts. 

The  sheets  were  then  stitched  together  by  the  method  which 
is  still  used,  flexible  sewing,  before  they  went  to  the  bindery, 
which  was  attached  to  every  monastery.  The  normal  binding 
consisted  of  two  thick  flat  boards  covered  with  leather  or  a  kind 
of  velvet  plush.  As  books  were  carried  about  by  hand  from 
place  to  place  the  binding  was  of  necessity  extremely  strong.  The 
wooden  boards  were  often  fully  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  binding  was  as  great  as,  and  very  often  greater 
than  the  thickness  of  the  MS.  itself. 

The  gorgeous  bindings  of  jewelled  and  inlaid  ivory  were 
“  show  pieces  ”  even  in  their  own  day,  and  were  designed  as  a 
means  of  preserving  together  the  greatest  treasures  of  the 
monastery,  and  of  binding  worthily  its  most  ancient  and  valuable 
books.  A  monastery  possessed,  perhaps,  a  most  ancient  copy 
of  the  Gospels,  an  ivory  pax,  and  jewels  given  by  some 
benefactress.  An  Abbot  would  conceive  the  idea  of  having  them 
all  bound  up  together,  so  as  to  make  of  them  one  treasure  of 
countless  price.  Cologne  and  Li^ge  were  particularly  famous 
for  their  skilled  jewellers,  who  travelled  about  from  monastery 
to  monastery,  welding  together  within  a  metalled  and  enamelled 
frame  jewels  and  ivory  carvings  of  scenes  in  our  Lord’s  life  into 
bindings  for  the  altar  books  or  reliquaries.  A  book  thus  richly 
bound  was  a  possession  jealously  guarded  by  the  monastery,  and 
some  of  the  bitterest  complaints  of  the  mediaeval  moralists  were 
made  against  those  Abbots  and  monks  who  sold  these  treasures 
to  the  Jews  and  other  infidels.  But  a  book  thus  bound  was  one 
which  did  not  circulate. 

There  was,  none  the  less,  a  fairly  extensive  circulation  of 
MSS.  between  the  many  monasteries  of  Europe,  but  the  system 
of  it  was  based  upon  loan  and  not  upon  sale.  When  one 
monastery  borrowed  an  MS.  from  another  it  was  for  the  purpose 
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of  copying;  and  it  was  the  common  custom  for  the  lender  to 
demand  an  MS.  of  equal  value  from  the  borrower  as  security. 
For  instance,  Gerbert,  Abbot  of  Bobbio,  wrote  in  990  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  to  ask  him  to  borrow  on  his  behalf  a 
copy  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  As  security  he  offered  eight 
volumes  of  Boethius;  and  the  result  was  that  Europe  was  enriched 
by  another  copy  of  both  works. 

When  the  great  work  of  the  Cathedral  Schools  was  beginning 
to  bear  its  most  abiding  fruit  in  the  new  instruments  of  education, 
the  Universities,  and  the  very  air  of  Western  Europe  was  quick 
with  philosophic  surmise  and  scholastic  ambition,  a  great 
development  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  books  was  naturally  an  imperative  necessity.  Six 
hundred  years  of  diligent  monastic  copying  of  MSS.  had  made 
the  standard  works,  the  Fathers,  Boethius,  Macrobius,  and  so  on, 
comparatively  common.  But  the  monasteries  still  guarded  their 
libraries  with  great  jealousy,  and  still  demanded  security  in  kind 
for  each  volume  they  lent.  “  I  should  have  sent  you,”  wrote  a 
Prior  in  1150,  “  the  books  of  Tully  which  we  have,  but  that  it  is 
not  our  custom  that  any  books  should  be  lent  to  any  person  with¬ 
out  good  pledges.  Send  us,  therefore,  Nodes  Atticae  of 
Aulus  Gellius  and  Origen  on  the  Canticles.”  Even  the  generous 
S.  Bernard  was  most  chary  about  lending  his  own  works  to 
personal  friends.  Peter  de  la  Celle,  a  hermit-scholar  of  great 
distinction,  who  taught,  among  others  John  of  Salisbury,  had 
borrowed  two  of  his  works.  When  the  packet  arrived  at  his 
hermitage,  there  was  an  accompanying  letter.  ”  Make  haste 
and  quickly  copy  these;  and  according  to  my  bargain  cause  a 
copy  to  be  made  for  me,  and  both  these  which  I  send  you,  and 
the  copies,  as  1  have  said,  send  to  me,  and  take  care  that  I  do 
not  lose  a  single  tittle.” 

Such  methods  of  distribution  sufficed  as  long  as  the  monks 
were  the  only  scholars  of  any  number  in  Europe.  But  when 
every  road  was  dotted  with  the  figures  of  the  Wandering 
Scholars,  begging  their  way  from  school  to  school,  to  whom 
learning  was  the  greatest  passion  in  life,  it  was  plain  that  the 
system  would  have  to  be  changed  and  adapted  out  of  all 
recognition.  And  changed  it  was  in  this  astonishing  twelfth 
century,  not  so  much  by  the  fiat  of  any  person  or  corporation  as 
by  the  gradual  pressure  of  needs  and  events. 
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The  last  half  of  the  eleventh  century  had  seen,  moreover,  some 
important  changes  in  the  technique  of  book  production.  Vellum 
had  become  cheaper  and  there  was  not  the  old  need  of  stinting 
economy  in  its  use.  For  the  first  time  in  the  Middle  Ages  MSS. 
were  copied  and  written  in  one  column  to  the  page,  rather  than 
in  three  or  even  four;  and  words,  paragraphs,  and  chapters  were 
properly  separated  from  each  other.  There  were  still  many 
puzzling  contractions,  but  they  were  retained  as  a  concession  to 
the  weariness  of  the  writer’s  fingers  rather  than  as  a  means  of 
saving  space.  It  was  also  in  the  eleventh  century  that  men 
learned  to  write  more  swiftly  and  freely  than  before  by  using  the 
graceful  Caroline  Miniscule  rather  than  the  old  Uncial  characters. 
The  combination  of  these  circumstances  makes  the  twelfth 
century  the  golden  age  of  the  palaeographist,  for  it  was  the  last 
century  of  the  large  folio  volume.  The  next  century  is  the 
opening  of  the  era  of  the  pocket  volume,  and  hence  the  writing 
became  more  and  more  packed.  The  style  of  handwriting 
called  Caroline  Miniscule  needs  plenty  of  space  to  display  its 
beauty. 

Not  before  the  great  days  of  the  Cathedral  Schools  of  Chartres 
and  Paris,  and  the  earliest  days  of  the  new  Universities,  was  there 
a  person  in  mediaeval  Europe  whose  function  can  be  said  to 
correspond  even  remotely  to  a  modern  publisher.  His  office 
was  created  by  the  needs  of  these  institutions.  Among  the  most 
pressing  of  these  needs  was  the  very  obvious  one  of  keeping  in 
stock  enough  copies  of  such  standard  works  as  the  curriculum 
imposed  upon  the  students.  Before  the  scholastic  revival  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  students  were  few,  rough  and  ready 
methods,  and  small  libraries  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
But  when  the  students  increased  so  greatly  in  number  that  the 
old  schools  were  so  extended  that  they  became  universities  it 
was  urgently  necessary  to  increase  the  scope  and  the  service  of  the 
libraries.  Therefore,  an  official  called  a  Stationarius  was 
appointed  in  each  school,  who  had  under  him  a  reasonable  staff 
of  clerks.  He  was  answerable  to  the  school  or  university  alone, 
and  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  military  service  was 
compulsory,  he  and  his  staff  were  exempt  from  it. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  these  stationers  were  coming  into 
being,  the  needs  of  the  times  had  created  another  new  profession, 
that  of  the  secular  copyist,  who,  unlike  the  old  monks,  plied  his 
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trade  and  made  out  of  it  a  reasonable  living.  The  secular 
copyists  attached  themselves  to  schools  and  universities,  and  to 
private  patrons,  and  when  work  was  scarce  they  made  ends  meet 
by  writing  letters  for  the  illiterate.  By  1150  no  school  was 
complete  without  its  own  copyists,  and  by  1250  there 
were  10,000  of  them  in  Paris  and  Orleans  alone.  By  their  work 
the  old  monopoly  of  the  monasteries  was  broken,  and  in  1297 
there  came  a  complaint  even  from  the  famous  writing  school  of 
S.  Gall  that  very  few  monks  were  now  competent  copyists. 

The  university  stationers  took  over  and  supervised  the  work 
of  the  university  copyists,  and  it  was  their  business  to  see  that 
there  was  always  a  sufficient  stock  of  authorised  transcripts  or 
copies  of  books  regularly  needed  in  the  academic  courses.  These 
stationers  were  paid  a  good  salary,  and  out  of  it  they  had  to  get 
the  necessary  MSS.  copied  with  meticulous  accuracy  at  their  own 
expense.  Books  were  not  sold  but  hired  to  the  student,  and 
when  he  left  the  university  they  had  to  be  returned  intact  and 
unsoiled  to  the  stationer’s  office.  In  Padua  there  were  most 
strict  regulations  to  prevent  any  book  being  taken  out  of 
the  city. 

The  Cathedral  School  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  became  a 
university  as  from  1202,  the  date  of  its  first  constitution,  but  for 
many  years  before  that  a  vast  company  of  copyists  in  the  Latin 
Quartier  had  been  copying  and  sending  books  all  over  Europe. 
They  formed  themselves  into  a  guild,  working  under  and  for 
the  university,  and  enjoying  the  full  privileges  of  its  members. 
They  thus  acquired  continuity  of  employment  but  at  the  cost  of 
a  good  deal  of  restriction.  For  they  were  under  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  stationer,  whose  standards  of  accuracy  were  so 
rigid  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  that  their  trade  was 
being  needlessly  hampered.  The  university  protected  them, 
but  acquired  the  control  of  a  strict  monopoly  over  their  work. 
For  copying  MSS.  used  in  the  university  only  copyists  certified 
by  the  Rector  were  employed,  in  order  that  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  students  should  be  protected  alike  from  inaccurate  and 
heretical  texts.  The  stationer  in  the  University  of  Paris  was  the 
aristocrat  of  his  trade.  He  not  only  supervised  the  copying  and 
lending  of  MSS.,  but  he  was  also  a  master  craftsman.  Under  his 
roof  every  process  of  book  making  was  carried  on,  and  he 
employed  not  only  copyists  but  also  scribes,  illuminators,  and 
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binders;  and  he  really  corresponds  to  the  printer-publisher  of 
Elizabethan  England. 

Every  detail  in  the  work  of  the  stationer  and  his  assistants  and 
copyists  was  performed  under  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  university 
officials,  and  was  governed  by  unbreakable  regulations.  Even 
the  size  of  the  MSS.  lent  to  the  students  and  the  manner  of 
lending  was  regulated.  MSS.  were  lent  in  specified  portions  of 
sixteen  columns,  which  formed  the  unit  upon  which  the  lending 
fees  were  calculated.  Each  column  had  to  contain  62  lines,  and 
each  line  32  letters,  no  more  and  no  less.  A  book  written  to 
those  dimensions  was  a  good  deal  smaller  than  the  average  book 
produced  in  the  monasteries,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  sure  demand 
for  MSS.  of  this  standardised  size  that  in  the  thirteenth  century 
books  became  so  much  smaller. 

The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  universities,  and  passed  on  to 
the  stationers  endowed  them  with  considerable  powers,  but  in 
one  way  their  powers  were  strangely  limited.  They  had  no 
control  over  private  enterprise  in  the  copying  of  the  MSS.  which 
they  lent.  No  student  was  prevented  from  copying  any  MS. 
which  came  into  his  hands;  he  was  rather  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Many  stories  have  been  preserved  of  the  students  who  lived 
together  and  sat  up  in  watches  all  night  long,  that  they  might 
make  for  themselves  a  library  by  copying  the  books  which  they 
had  borrowed  from  the  stationer,  and  any  other  texts  on  which 
they  could  lay  their  hands. 

The  willingness  of  the  twelfth  century  student  to  labour  at 
this  monotonous  task,  and  the  presence  in  Paris  of  so  many 
copyists  working  unorganised  before  the  days  of  the  university 
easily  accounts  for  the  way  in  which  the  books  of  a  really  famous 
and  exciting  teacher  such  as  Abelard  were  spread  so  widely  all 
over  Europe.  Though  the  monks  were  certainly  not  yet 
irrevelant  to  the  book  trade,  all  the  initiative  had  passed  out  of 
their  hands. 

The  rise  of  the  universities  meant  the  dissemination  of  culture 
all  over  Europe,  which,  in  its  turn,  involved  a  demand  for  private 
libraries.  The  working  out  of  this  development  in  the  book 
trade  of  the  Middle  Ages  can  best  be  seen  in  the  work  of  that 
mighty  lover  of  books  Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
died  in  1345.  As  he  felt  the  hand  of  death  stretched  over  him 
he  rallied  himself  for  a  final  effort  that  before  he  died  he  might 
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set  down  in  writing  something  of  his  debt  to  his  beloved  books. 
He  finished  his  Philobiblon  only  a  month  and  a  half  before 
he  died  of  a  slow  and  painful  disease.  He  owned  several  houses, 
and  all  of  them  were  crammed  with  books,  so  much  so  that  his 
guests  complained  that  they  had  no  room  to  move  about  in  their 
bed-chambers  for  that  the  very  floor  was  strewn  with  books.  He 
had  held  high  office  under  the  Crown,  and  had  been  sent  on 
many  embassies  to  foreign  countries,  where,  the  business 
concluded. 

The  aumbries  of  some  of  the  most  famous  monasteries  are  thrown 
open,  cases  were  unlocked  and  caskets  were  undone,  and  volumes  that 
had  slumbered  through  long  ages  in  their  tombs  wake  up  and  are 
astonished,  and  those  that  had  lain  hidden  in  dark  places  are  bathed 
in  the  ray  of  unwonted  light.  These  long  lifeless  books,  once  most 
dainty,  but  now  become  corrupt  and  loathsome,  covered  with  litters 
of  mice  and  pierced  with  the  gnawings  of  the  worms,  and  who  were 
once  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  now  lying  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
given  up  to  oblivion,  seemed  to  have  become  habitations  of  the  moth. 
Natheless  among  these,  seizing  the  opportunity,  we  would  sit  down 
with  more  delight  than  a  fastidious  physician  among  his  store  of  gum 
and  spices,  and  there  we  found  the  object  and  stimulus  of  our 
affections. 

Then  the  bargaining  would  begin,  for  the  Bishop  had  a  wonderful 
way  of  persuading  Abbots  to  sell,  and  he  did  not  care  what  price 
he  paid,  for,  as  he  wrote,  “  No  dearness  of  price  ought  to  hinder 
a  man  from  the  buying  of  books,  if  he  has  the  money  that  is 
demanded  for  them.”  His  collection  was  further  increased  by 
the  gifts  of  many  notables  who  wanted  to  buy  his  favour,  and 
further  still  by  the  efforts  of  a  company  of  young  students  whom 
he  kept  to  send  about  in  search  of  the  particular  books  which  he 
needed.  He  was  too  admirable  a  lover  of  books  ever  to  boast, 
as  a  young  monk  of  two  centuries  earlier  had  done.  ”  There  is 
not  in  the  whole  earth  a  book  that  I  have  not.  After  I  have 
left  the  schools  there  will  be  no  one  under  heaven  so  learned  as 
I.”  But  there  can  have  been  few,  if  any,  of  the  scholars  of  his 
time  whose  library  was  as  large,  varied  and  extensive. 

A  chapter  in  his  book  is  headed,  ”  Of  the  Numerous  Oppor¬ 
tunities  We  have  had  of  Collecting  a  Store  of  Books,”  but  it  gives 
very  little  information  of  the  means  by  which  a  private  collection 
was  amassed  in  those  days.  There  is  no  reference  that  can  be 
construed  into  anything  like  the  professional  bookseller;  all  his 
purchases  seem  to  have  been  by  private  contract. 
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The  Bishop  must,  moreover,  have  been  extremely  wealthy,  for 
the  process  by  which  a  written  MS.  was  made  into  a  bound 
volume  was  very  expensive,  as  witness  this  account  of  an 
illuminated  book  made  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  given  in  the  Paston 
Letters  of  1467,  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  Bishop’s  time. 


For  VIII  hole  vyncts  (vignettes)  prise  the  vynet  Xlld.  VIIIs. 
Item,  for  XXI  demi-vynets.  Prise  the  demi-vynet  IVd.  VIIs. 

Item  for  Psalmes  letters  XVc  and  Di  (1550)  the 

prise  of  C  IVd.  .  Vs,  Ild. 

Item  for  wrytinge  of  a  quare  and  demi.  Prise  the 

quare  XXd .  IIs.  VId. 

Item  for  wrytinge  of  a  Calendar  .  Xlld. 

Item,  for  III  quayres  of  velym.  Prise  the  quayr  XXd.  Vs. 

Item,  for  notynge  of  V  quayres  and  II  leves.  Prise 

of  the  quayr  Vllld .  Ills.  Vlld. 

Item,  For  capital  drawynge  .  Illd. 

Item,  for  floryshynge  of  capytallis  .  Vd. 

Item,  for  byndynge  the  boke  .  XIIs. 


C$.  Ild. 


Five  pounds  and  twopence,  even  in  modern  values,  is  a  good 
deal  to  pay  for  a  book.  Reckoned  in  the  enormously  increased 
value  of  mediaeval  money,  it  makes  a  book  so  expensive  that  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  bookseller  proper  did  not  flourish 
in  mediaeval  society.  But  there  is  very  little  information  about 
book  prices  as  a  whole,  and  the  copyist’s  bill  given  here  obviously 
applies  to  a  book  leisurely  written  and  illuminated  in  the  monastic 
style,  which  was  presumably  much  more  expensive  to  produce 
than  the  plainer  book  which  did  service  in  the  universities,  and 
which  filled  the  private  libraries.  About  the  remuneration  of 
the  author  there  is  less  information  still.  Perhaps  he  worked 
solely  for  honour  and  glory. 
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By  M.  P.  Willcocks 

The  back  kitchen  d<X)r  wouldn’t  keep  shut  and,  since  Sally 
Furmage  had  a  bad  conscience,  the  thing  worried  her. 
So  did  the  house;  the  long  row  of  rooms  all  opening  into 
one  another  and  panelled  in  black  oak.  But  the  staircase  at  the 
far  end  was  the  worst,  for  underneath  it  a  door  opened  under¬ 
ground  and  at  the  top  of  the  landing  was  a  great  window  through 
which  the  light  poured  down  in  a  flood.  Day  of  judgment  like 
it  was.  And  upstairs  in  the  moonlight  the  fleering  shadow  of  an 
elm  danced  across  the  floors.  Nothing  in  all  this,  of  course,  for 
what  is  a  shadow  to  an  old  country  woman.? 

Yet  Sally  felt  on  this  first  night  in  the  house  that  was  to  have 
been  the  summit  of  her  triumph  that  they  were  being  driven 
out — her  old  man.  Will;  her  daughter,  Etty;  and  herself — step 
by  step  till  in  the  end  they  were  camping  in  the  back  kitchen  like 
storm-driven  tramps. — Only  Etty  didn’t  mind  but  lay  on  the  bed 
upstairs  with  the  shadows  of  the  elm  dancing  all  round  her,  as 
quiet  and  unconcerned  as  though  they  were  still  in  the  old  cottage 
where  they  ought  to  have  been — by  rights.  It  was  that  last 
thought  which  haunted  Sally  like  an  unlaid  ghost.  She  had 
won  what  she  wanted  after  years  of  struggle;  she  had  used  Etty’s 
looks  and,  as  a  result,  here  was  Etty  the  owner  of  house  and  land. 
She  had  taken  an  amazing  step  in  life.  And  her  mother  had 
done  it  all. 

But  the  door  wouldn’t  “  hapse  ”  and  when  you  went  along  a 
passage  the  gooseyflesh  came  up  over  your  skin  and  you  kept 
your  eye  glued  to  the  lighted  candle.  For  what  you  dreaded  was 
that  a  shadowy  hand  would  nip  over  your  shoulder  and  tweak 
the  candle-flame  betwixt  finger  and  thumb,  and  so  leave  you 
darkling  with  a  heart  that  thudded  like  a  piston.  So  Sally 
crouched  over  the  back  kitchen  fire  that  lit  up  a  gaunt,  bare, 
draughty  room  with  tiny  windows  set  up  so  high  that  one  couldn’t 
even  see  the  sky  through  them.  When  that  door  burst  open  Sally 
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scuttled  across  the  dimness  to  shut  it,  till  at  last  even  that 
failed  her  and  she  dared  not  move.  The  place  was  lit  by  nothing 
but  the  firelight  and  a  tallow-candle  whose  flame  burnt  blue. 

Sally  knew  what  was  doing  it  all.  Old  Bess  Bussens,  the 
housekeeper,  who  had  stood  up  to  Sally  all  these  years  was  dead 
and  buried — Sally  had  helped  to  coffin  her — but  somehow  she 
had  left  her  ill-will  behind  her  after  death.  And  here  she  was, 
still  in  the  rooms  where  she  had  lived  for  more  than  seventy 
years.  And  so  Sally  Furmage’s  triumph  was  but  a  dread  and  a 
hissing  horror  to  her  at  this  moment.  The  vault  over  her 
crouching  body  was  draughty  with  great  beating  wings  of  unseen 
powers. 

It  was  a  mighty  relief  when  she  heard  her  husband  knocking 
off  the  mud  from  his  shoes  on  the  scraper  outside.  Will  had 
been  out  to  see  to  the  cows  that  were  now  so  miraculously  owned 
by  Etty.  Old  Furmage,  a  white-bearded  man  with  a  sack  over 
his  bent  shoulders  and  his  legs  tied  round  with  haybands,  crossed 
the  room  heavily  and  sank  down  in  a  chair. 

“  Us’ll  never  win  through  this.  Missus,”  said  he,  “  us  have  bit 
off  more’n  us  can  chew,  for  I  haven’t  the  head-piece  for  this  job. 
And  what’s  more,  Sal,  tidn’t  natural  for  you  and  me  to  be  here — 
with  lands  and  catde.  And  all  of  it  cleared  for  us  to  come  in 
by  death.  My  mind  misgives  me.” 

At  the  first  touch  of  opposition,  Sally  was  herself  again.  She 
crouched  no  longer,  forgetting  even  the  tweaking  of  that  candle- 
flame. 

“  Gawdsake,  Will,”  snapped  she,  “  and  who  should  know 
morc’n  what  you  do,  whether  ’tis  sheep  or  ploughing  or  sowing? 
Know  it  all  A  to  Z.  And  as  for  deaths,  why,  death’s  all  in  the 
way  o’  mortals.  I’m  ashamed  of  ’ec.  Will,  to  be  so  fainty-hearted. 
Here’s  our  Etty  a  lady,  with  house  and  lands  and  a  good  name 
as  is  hers  by  rights.  And  you  can  be  her  right-hand  man  if  only 
you’ll  put  your  mind  to  it.” 

It  was  “  putting  her  mind  to  it  ”  that  had  got  them  here — fish 
out  of  water  indeed.  It  was  but  a  small  sort  of  place,  this 
Marledge,  but  for  a  labourer  to  be  lifted  into  a  farmer’s  place  was 
unnatural.  Will  feared  the  Hving  indeed,  while  his  wife  feared 
the  dead;  the  glances  which  would  be  thrown  at  him  in  the 
market  were  as  awful  to  his  fancy  as  ever  the  tweaking  of  that 
thumb  could  be  to  Sally.  “  Lord,  that  we  should  ha’  come  to 
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this!”  was  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  both.  Sally  had  “  set 
up  her  works  ”  to  make  a  lady  of  their  daughter  and  by  so  doing 
had  apparently  pulled  down  a  whole  shower-bath  of  deaths;  two 
of  them  in  the  course  of  nature,  to  be  sure,  but  one  of  them  a  most 
untimely  departure.  There  was  witchcraft  about  the  whole 
business :  that  was  what  they  could  not  get  over.  But  if  only 
Will  and  Sally  could  have  changed  places,  then  everything  would 
have  been  transformed,  for  the  man  would  have  snapped  his 
fingers  at  any  ghost,  while  Saljy  was  capable  of  standing  up  to  a 
marketful  of  farmers  any  day  of  the  week. 

“  Where’s  the  maidie.?”  he  asked,  “  Where’s  Etty.?” 

”  Up  over,  lying  down  a  bit,”  said  Sally,  “  and  took  it  all  as 
quiet  as  quiet,  though  her  hasn’t  crossed  the  dreshul  (threshold)  of 
the  place  since  her  come  back  home — that  day.” 

“  And  that  day,”  said  Will  solemnly,  “  her  didn’t  feel  house 
nor  house-room,  nor  man  nor  woman,  for  the  sorrow  of  it  all.” 

Sally  stirred  uneasily,  for  it  was  her  own  ambition  that  had 
done  everything.  It  was  Sally  who  had  married  her  daughter 
to  young  Robert  Marshallsay,  for  whose  father  Will  Furmage  had 
worked  all  his  days.  And  if  that  marriage  had  never  taken 
place  why,  then  this  ill-luck  and  sorrow  and  hatred  would  never 
have  been  about  the  house  this  day.  Sally  was  ashamed  for  all 
her  elation. 

Old  earth  wisdom  was  hers.  She  and  Will  had  always  lived 
down  on  the  flats  by  the  estuary  in  a  house  built  of  clay  and 
roofed  with  thatch.  Everything  down  there  at  Slepe  Creek  lived 
off  the  Heath,  with  turves  for  firing  and  fern  for  catde-bedding. 
When  the  goats  were  milked  the  cats  followed  in  procession  to 
catch  the  drops;  it  was  ‘‘  scrat  and  scratch  ”  with  every  living 
thing.  They  cooked  in  a  wall-oven  and  cleaned  the  chimney  by 
driving  a  faggot  up  it.  But — Sally  bought  an  old  piano  at  a  sale 
for  Etty. 

“  Up  you  go,  my  dearie,”  chuckled  she  to  herself,  as  she 
watched  the  girl  grow  up,  “  the  milk-white  skin  of  her  and  the 
girt  dark  eyes  of  her  I  Meat  for  her  betters;  that’s  about  the  size 
of  it  with  out  Etty.” 

Then  young  Robert  Marshallsay,  his  father  being  dead,  offered 
Will  a  rise  to  leave  the  flats  and  the  shepherding  there  and 
to  move  into  a  stone-built  cottage  near  the  farm.  Will  wanted  to 
refuse,  but  Sally  would  not  hear  of  it.  And,  of  course,  he  gave 
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in  as  he  always  did.  He  had  lost  one  eye,  but  although  he 
possessed  a  glass  one,  Sally  would  only  let  him  wear  it  on  Sundays 
for  fear  he  might  lose  it  about  in  the  fields.  To  this  he  was  only 
too  glad  to  agree,  since  Sally  had  mended  it  with  cement. 

Sally  “  felt  ”  things  in  their  essence.  What  she  opposed  to 
the  peaty  earth  of  the  flats  was  the  stone  of  the  old  farm,  its  three- 
foot  walls  and  great  barns.  Marledge  was  substantial,  built  to 
last,  with  money  at  the  back  of  it  in  the  bank,  and  for  the  dead 
’uns — since  the  Marshallsays  had  once  been  great  folks — tombs 
of  Purbeck  marble  up  in  the  church.  And  the  owner  of  every¬ 
thing  was  a  lovely  young  man,  all  ready  for  a  girl  just  husband- 
high.  Sally’s  eyes  had  that  queer  hooded  look  about  them  like 
you  see  in  the  eyebrows  of  thatch  above  cottage  windows.  When 
she  saw  a  thing  it  was  in  solid  stuff,  as  became  one  whose 
forebears  had  been  “  marblers  ”  at  the  quarries  of  Purbeck.  It 
was  her  grandfather  who  kicked  the  foot-ball  one  Shrove  Tuesday 
all  the  way  from  Corfe  to  Ower  Quay,  according  to  the  marblers’ 
custom  of  keeping  open  the  right  of  way  across  the  flats  to  their 
quarry  port.  Queer  blood  in  these  Kitcatts,  Sally’s  ancestors ! 

Will  had  the  passion  of  the  land  that  gives  a  kind  of  greatness 
to  a  man ;  but  not  a  shred  of  his  wife’s  make-up — with  a  fantastic 
power  in  it.  What  Furmage  loved  was  Marledge  farm,  of  which 
he  would  never  possess  an  acre.  Once  he  had  seen  an  old  estate 
map  and  from  it  the  school-master  had  copied  out  for  him  the 
names  of  the  fields  and  their  acreages.  Will  carried  it  all  in  his 
heart  like  a  poem,  all  this  about  Great  Meadow  and  Long 
Furlong  and  Battle  Corner.  At  the  farm  was  an  old  pitcurc  of 
the  shearing,  spinning  and  weaving  of  a  suit  made  from  a  sheep 
of  Marledge  rearing.  To  Will  that  picture  was  a  master-piece. 
All  the  joys  of  both  man  and  wife  were  of  the  soil :  the  well  that 
never  ran  dry,  the  log  that  was  as  big  round  as  a  bucket,  the 
garden  loam  that  was  rich,  but  “  speary  ”  with  reeds,  the  “  bloody 
warriors  ”  growing  alongside  the  house-wall. 

Sally  planned  this  wonderful  marriage  from  that  very  first 
moment  when,  in  the  stress  of  their  house-changing,  young 
Marshallsay  drove  down  in  his  dog-cart  to  help  by  giving  someone 
a  lift. 

Piled  up  on  the  waggon  were  the  feather-beds,  walled  in  with 
the  dressers  and  a  four-poster  bed,  the  whole  topped  by  the  wall- 
clock  whose  works  hung  down  like  entrails.  The  sunshine 
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burnished  the  mirror  of  the  creek  as  the  soft  onrush  of  the  tide 
swept  among  the  reeds.  Going  round  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
Sally  put  her  hand  to  her  hips  and  shouted,  “  Etty,  Etty.” 
Her  voice  rolled  away  over  the  waters  till  round  the  bend  came 
a  boat  with  a  black  figure  in  it  that  stooped  and  rose  to  the  oarage 
of  the  punt-pole. 

As  traipseing  a  trollope  as  ever  I  seed,”  whispered  Sally  as 
the  girl  beached  the  boat.  “  And  here’s  the  Maister  come  and 
you’m  to  ride  along  with  him.  Up  over  with  ’ee  and  put  thy 
head  in  a  basin  o’  watter.  Praise  the  Lord  your  hair  was  washed 
last  night.  Frizz  it  out,  cheeld,  and  come  down  looking 
different  from  what  you  went  up.  A  proper  mommet  you  be — ” 

The  grumble  like  the  droning  of  a  bee  followed  the  maid 
upstairs. 

But  presently,  all  smiles  now,  Sally  stood  to  watch  the 
departure.  Behind  clucked  a  crate  of  young  ducks,  and  on  the 
girl’s  lap  the  cat  and  kittens  mewed  in  chorus,  all  tight  in  their 
basket.  They  were  off  at  last,  the  wheels  skimming,  the  horse’s 
hoofs  flashing.  To  Sally  that  high  yellow  cart  was  like  a 
triumphant  chariot.  Her  old  heart  warmed  to  it  all,  but 
especially  to  the  look  of  the  man’s  eyes  into  Etty’s. 

For  Etty  was  a  beauty  and  no  mistake,  with  a  twinkle  in  her 
eyes,  a  fine  curve  of  cheek,  a  dewy  freshness  of  skin;  above  all, 
with  a  gaiety  far  from  rustic  lumpishness  which  came,  perhaps, 
from  the  wild  strain  in  her  mother’s  blood.  So  they  started. 

But  once  at  Marledge  Sally  found  the  way  barred  by  the 
guardian  dragon  of  the  placid,  easy-going  Marshallsays,  old 
Elizabeth  Bussens,  the  housekeeper.  And  from  the  very  first 
moment  that  Sally  and  Bess  clapped  eyes  on  each  other  they  were 
green-eyed  for  the  fight.  Soul  spoke  to  soul,  for  each  woman 
had  something  tigerish  in  her  make-up.  Bess  was  a  big,  soft, 
shapeless  jelly  of  a  woman,  with  beady  little  eyes  and  crisp 
greying  hair.  And  under  the  slag  heap  of  her  great  body  there 
was  fire  to  match  Sally’s. 

“  A  draggle-tailed  slut,  that  Furmage  woman,”  said  Bess  to 
old  Mrs.  Marshallsay,  and  set  the  new-comer  scrubbing,  standing 
over  the  pail  to  see  she  did  it  right,  doling  out  the  soap  and 
measuring  the  cocoa  for  lunch:  one  teaspoonful  and  no  more. 
And  then,  out  of  a  bedroom  window  one  morning  Bess  caught 
sight  of  Robert  leading  his  mare  up  the  road.  And  on  that 
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animal’s  back  was  seated — audacious  baggage — Etty  Furmage. 
The  sound  of  her  laugh  and  of  Robert’s  deeper  tones  set  the 
old  woman’s  heart  beating  with  rage.  For  had  she  not  long 
ago  settled  in  her  mind  what  was  the  right  kind  of  wife  for 
Robert?  Pink  and  white  cheeks  for  him,  of  course,  a  maid  all 
bloomy  and  blossomy,  one  who  had  been  educated  at  a  ladies’ 
school  and  could  play  a  tune  on  the  piano;  not  a  gipsy  hussy 
brought  up  in  a  hut. 

The  Marshallsays  were  soft  and  pliable,  like  the  dough  which 
Bess  kneaded  with  her  tough  hands.  As  for  Robert,  when  he 
was  a  baby  Bess  had  washed  and  kissed  and  smacked  him  with 
an  intimate  and  peculiar  knowledge  of  his  body  that,  so  she 
thought,  was  only  matched  now  by  her  knowledge  of  his  mind. 
And  as  for  Robert’s  mother,  Bess  put  her  to  bed  in  the  evening 
and  got  her  up  again  in  the  morning,  cossetting  her  at  every  turn. 
Come  the  slightest  nip  in  the  air  and  Bess  would  say,  “  I’ve 
put  a  hot  bottle  in  your  bed,  ma’am.”  Mrs.  Marshallsay  lived 
for  cossetting.  In  her  old  sables  and  black  satin,  she  belonged 
to  the  kissing  epoch,  when  fat  women  never  met  a  friend  without 
a  hug  for  greeting  and  a  soft  smacking  kiss.  All  sweet  and 
herby,  her  clothes,  and  nobody  ever  mixed  the  salt  and  pepper  in  a 
lightly  boiled  egg  more  skilfully  than  Mrs.  Marshallsay.  She 
ate  it  slowly,  appreciatively,  with  fingers  of  toast.  And  for 
sixty-five  years  her  life  had  been  a  long  chronicle  of  such  delights, 
spoilt  only  by  such  things  as  a  wet  summer  when  the  raspberry 
jam  showed  white  spots  under  its  lard  coverings.  She  took 
everything  literally.  Thus,  when  Robert  one  day  took  up  the 
hammer  that  she  had  known  all  her  life,  remarking,  “  this  is 
the  hammer  that  killed  Ned,”  she  dreaded  that  weapon  ever 
afterwards  though  no-one  could  tell  her  who  Ned  was  nor  how  he 
met  his  end. 

It  was  Elizabeth  Bussens  who  stood  between  Mrs.  Marshallsay 
and  such  perplexities.  There  were  times,  of  course,  when  real 
troubles  came,  such  as  the  occasion  when  fifty  sheep  died 
through  too  much  arsenic  in  the  dip.  Never  afterwards  could 
Mrs.  Marshallsay  abide  the  smell  of  roasting  meat — one  joy  gone ! 
— because  it  brought  back  the  time  when  those  fifty  carcases  were 
burnt  on  their  funeral  pyres.  Bess  would  have  stood  any  day 
with  her  arm  in  the  doot,  a  proper  Kate  Barlass,  to  defend  the 
Marshallsays,  but  it  was  Robert  on  whom  she  doted.  She  didn’t 
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want  to  go  to  Heaven,  she  didn’t  want  to  die — and  didn’t  mean 
to — while  she  could  live  with  him,  all  cosy  under  the  hill. 

And  now  out  of  the  Marshes  had  come  these  folks,  thin,  gipsy¬ 
like,  and  made  of  stuff  you  couldn’t  keep  down.  Had  they  been 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  she  could  have  broomed  them  out.  Instead, 
she  nosed  about  for  news  till  at  last  she  got  exactly  the  tale  she 
wanted  about  the  Furmage  woman.  With  this  she  went  to 
Robert,  not  to  his  mother,  for  even  this  urgency  could  not  drive 
her  to  stir  up  the  waters  of  that  peaceful  pool. 

Robert  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  all  moody  as  she  could  see  at 
once.  Floods  of  rain  were  beating  in  from  the  sea  and  spitting 
down  the  chimney  into  the  fire.  Elizabeth’s  old  jaws  were 
toothless  since  she  never  could  be  induced  to  wear  the  “  cage  of 
teeth  ”  Mrs.  Marshallsay  had  bought  for  her.  Robert  thought 
how  frightful  it  was — the  room,  the  dreary  evening,  the  slit  of 
the  old  woman’s  sunken  jaws. 

“  Mother  want  me,  Bess.?”  he  asked  impatiently. 

“  Not  for  the  moment.  Master  Robert.  But  I’ve  summat  to 
say  to  ’ee.  ’Tis  about  they  Furmages  as  you  set  such  store  by — 
the  woman,  I  mean,  for  Will’s  all  right,  except  for  his  wife.” 

“  Well,  you  needn’t  have  her  up  here  to  work.”  He  had 
often  wondered  why  Sally  was  for  ever  about  the  place.  But 
Sally  in  a  hessian  apron,  Sally  through  the  steam  of  a  washing- 
tray,  had  been  part  of  the  old  woman’s  treatment  for  her  boy. 
Bess  was  no  genius,  but  malice — and  something  finer  than 
malice — was  in  her  that  night  to  wing  the  words  with  which  she 
painted  Etty  Furmage’s  “  haveage  ”,  her  ancestry,  and  the  blood 
in  her.  To  rear  from  the  likes  o’  that.  Master  Robert ! 

It  was  to  old  Jake  Kitcatt,  the  maid’s  grandfather,  that  she 
applied  her  descriptive  powers.  “  The  sort  he  was  that  won’t 
let  you  hang  your  clothes  out  to  dry  on  the  hedge  for  fear  of 
his — Ten  Commandments;  a  dirty  old  sneak  thief,  picking  and 
stealing,  with  wild  eyes  in  his  head.” 

But  Jake’s  madness  was  the  gist  of  her  tale.  Robert  had  been 
brought  up  to  think  on  breed  and  all  that  it  means  in  men  and 
beasts.  Bit  by  bit  her  words  bit  like  acid  into  the  young  man’s 
heart,  bringing  up  against  his  desire  all  his  inherited  fears  of  the 
unusual. 

“  In  and  out  of  prison,  the  old  higgler.  Yes,  prison.  Over 
and  over  again.  For  thieving  mostly,  but  sometimes  for  burglary. 
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And  that  a  did  once  too  often  for,  stealing  in  at  the  window  and 
along  the  hall  at  Winslade,  he  caught  sight  there  at  the  end,  of  a 
girt  dog  lying  down.  ‘  I’m  done,’  thought  her,  ‘  for  he’ll  wake 
the  whole  house  in  another  minute.’  And  there  a  stood,  did  old 
Jake,  shivering  and  shaking,  while  not  so  much  as  a  hair  stirred 
on  the  back  of  that  dog.  And  at  that  it  come  to  ’en  that  the 
devil  had  put  a  spell  on  it.  For  all  his  life  Jake  had  heard  the 
devil  whispering  to  ’en.  Up  on  the  Moor  in  the  moonlight  and 
between  the  hedges  did  the  devil  tempt  him;  and  so  a  filled 
his  pockets  with  silver  and  the  dog  never  let  out  so  much  as  a 
whine. 

“  But  Jake  never  held  up  his  head  again  after  it,  when  they 
told  ’en  that  that  there  dog  was — stuffed.  Jake  found  he  wasn’t 
the  big  man  he’d  thought  himself — with  a  private  devil  all  of  his 
own.  It  drove  ’en  mazed,  did  that  stuffed  dog,  so  that  they  had 
to  put’n  to  the  Asylum.  And  that  was  Etty  Furmage’s  dear  old 
grand-dad.  Master  Robert.  For  the  mad  old  thieving  rascal  was 
her  mother’s  father.  ’Tis  gospel  truth  I’m  telling  ’ee,  Robert.” 

“  Well,  what  then.?”  asked  he  quietly. 

“  You  can’t  bring  the  maid  here,  I  reckon.” 

“  Old  tales — things  that  happened  long  ago.  And  cooked  at 
that.” 

“  Blood’s  blood.  Master  Robert.  You  can’t  bring  her  back 
home  here,  I  tell  ’ee.  Not  one  with  that  haveage.” 

In  her  mind  was  the  thought — there’s  other  ways,  but  she 
knew  her  man  too  well  for  that.  Robert  was  his  father’s  son 
with  a  stiff  backbone  of  probity. 

Yet  this  story  had  worked,  after  the  first  shock,  not  against 
Etty,  but  for  her.  There  had  been  added  to  her  charm  for 
Robert  that  quality  of  fire  and  strangeness  that  had  made  old  Sally 
an  ambitious  dreamer;  that  had  given  to  her  daughter  the 
freshness  of  the  wind,  the  clearness  of  living  waters.  She  was 
restless  and  quivering  with  life  where  everything  in  the 
Marshallsay  blood  was  old  and  sluggish. 

When  he  had  gone,  walking  out  of  the  room  without  another 
word,  the  old  woman  began  to  shake  from  head  to  foot.  But 
as  she  blew  out  the  candles  one  by  one,  according  to  her  frugal 
way,  she  felt  convinced  that  she  had  won. 

Next  day  was  a  glorious  Sunday.  For  the  veils  of  light  mist 
had  risen  quickly  till  Warbarrow  Bay  was  glowing  with  wild 
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colour,  the  cliffs  bronze  and  red,  the  shingle  silver  grey  against 
the  yellow  curve  of  sand  right  up  to  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea. 
The  line  of  Grange  Hill  stood  out  towards  the  sea  with  a  shaggy 
fell  of  woodland  that  rose  like  the  hackles  on  a  dog’s  back.  The 
sound  of  flowing  water,  the  lap  of  the  waves,  added  sound  to  the 
fire  of  colour.  Life  flowed,  pouring  down  out  of  the  sky  on  the 
lovers.  Withered  age  was  shut  inside  stone  walls.  Robert  had 
known  Warbarrow  all  his  life,  but  now  its  glory  was  new  to  him. 
That  was  what  the  maid  did  for  him :  she  made  him  alive, 
rousing  his  heavy  nature  to  a  zest  and  lightness  that  he  had  never 
known  before.  Usually  it  was  ebb  tide  with  him,  but  now  his 
passion  carried  him  away  on  the  flood.  He  held  Etty  in  the 
crook  of  his  arm  as  they  paced  the  sands  together,  leaving  behind 
them  the  track  of  their  double  footsteps. 

“  You  love  me  true,  my  dearie?”  he  whispered. 

“  You  know  I  do,”  said  she.  And  when  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  his  he  could  have  no  doubt  at  all. 

Robert  had  found  it  easier  to  listen  to  warnings  up  in  the 
autumn  woods  which  were  the  lovers’  usual  haunt.  But  here  in 
the  dazzle,  as  Robert  sank  his  head  on  the  girl’s  breast  and  felt 
the  throbbing  of  her  heart,  he  knew  there  was  but  one  way  for 
him.  Scenes  came  back  to  him,  painted  in  the  tints  of  life  and 
passion.  There  was  Etty  holding  up  to  her  fresh  cheek  the  shell 
in  which  a  duckling  cheeped  its  way  into  the  open;  or  sitting 
in  the  rocking-chair,  her  eyes  deepened  in  their  sockets  by  the 
fire-light  as  she  crooned  a  song  over  the  downy  head  of  a  baby 
boy  brought  in  by  a  neighbour.  Once,  too,  he  had  come  upon 
her  dancing  to  the  wind  with  skirts  held  out,  while  the  flying 
leaves  whirled  all  round  the  curtseying,  bowing  figure.  There 
was  the  zest  of  life  indeed;  all  that  the  steady  old  Marshallsay 
blood  would  be  the  better  for.  What  were  they  but  shadows, 
these  old  Kitcatts  of  the  Marshes?  Nothing  more  than  the 
obscene  crew  of  spectres  called  forth  by  old  Bess’s  malice  and 
jealousy.  He  had  always  known  she  would  kick  up  a  hullabaloo 
when  he  got  married. 

But  when  he  whispered  to  the  maid  how  they  would  settle  it, 
she  cried,  “  tidn’t  vitty,”  said  she,  “  for  you  and  me.  We  can’t 
get  wed.  Not  ever.” 

“  We  can  and  will.” 
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Turning  to  face  him  and  twisting  a  button  on  his  coat,  she 
began : 

“  If  t’was  but  you  and  me.  But  tidn’t  only  you  and  me. 
There’s  your  mother.” 

“Mother.?  Mother  wouldn’t  say  “no”  to  me.  Not  if  I 
put  it  to  her.” 

“  Somebody  else  would  put  it  to  her  first,  Bob.  And  that’s 
the  old  woman.  When  her  looks  at  me  I  feel  ill-wished.  I  do. 
If  looks  could  kill — And  the  very  last  time  I  went  up  to  the 
house — ” 

“  I  know,”  said  he,  stopping  her.  He  did  not  want  to  hear 
that. 

But  he  knew  that  his  mother  could  not  live  for  ever;  probably 
not  much  longer,  in  fact.  And  then  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  pare  the  old  housekeeper’s  claws.  For  all  her  nasty  ways 
would  be  meaningless  if  Mrs.  Marshallsay  was  not  there  to  be 
poisoned  by  her  sayings  and  doings.  But  meanwhile  here  was 
Etty;  fire  to  his  tow,  sparkle  to  his  wine.  Yet  they  must 
wait. 

And  so  home  he  went  and  waited.  It  was  loathsome  to  his 
kind  heart — to  think  of  that  waiting.  Yet  it  is  the  order  of 
things  for  the  old  to  pass.  And  so  it  went  on  till  palsy  shook 
his  mother  and  strokes  brought  down  her  strength  so  that  that 
egg  of  hers  had  to  be  mixed  for  her  by  old  Bess.  But  when  at  the 
third  stroke  Mrs.  Marshallsay  succumbed,  Robert  could  not  but 
feel :  “  Now  I  can  come  out  into  the  open.” 

And  then  on  the  doorstep  after  the  funeral  he  was  met  by  the 
doctor  who  told  him  that  Elizabeth  Bussens  must  have  no  more 
shocks  if  she  was  to  be  kept  alive.  Her  mistress’s  death  had 
brought  on  something  very  like  collapse,  for  the  heart  was  weak. 
Robert  pushed  past  the  man,  almost  shutting  the  door  in  his  face. 
For  here  he  was  up  against  it  again;  and  no  freer  than  before.  He 
sat  down  thin-lipped  and  stern  to  face  it  out.  He  couldn’t  kill 
the  old  woman,  but — he  wasn’t  a  countryman  with  instincts  for 
nothing — he  knew  that  she  would  just  live  on  and  on,  if  only  to 
keep  that  girl  out  of  the  house.  Even  death  would  find  it  vain 
to  sharpen  his  best  scythe  against  Bess  as  long  as  she  had  her 
malice,  her  will,  to  cling  to. 

Robert  was  desperate.  But  this  time  he  meant  to  snatch 
at  his  joy.  He  thought  of  his  thirty  years,  his  patience 
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with  these  frail  old  lives  that  stood  in  the  way  of  a  man  and  his 
desire. 

That  very  night — the  housekeeper  trussed  up  in  a  red  bed- 
jacket  against  pillows  in  her  chair — he  went  down  to  Etty  and, 
calling  her  out  of  the  cottage,  walked  up  and  down  the  lane  with 
her.  When  the  girl  came  back,  all  bright-eyed  and  flushed,  Sally 
was  on  the  watch.  Etty  would  have  shut  her  door  in  her  mother’s 
face,  but  Sally  stuck  her  foot  in  the  gap. 

“  Offered  for  ’ee,  have  he.?”  she  demanded. 

Etty  nodded  speechlessly,  too  awed  for  words.  Later  on  these 
came  in  a  rush.  They  were  to  be  married  secretly  and  she  was 
to  go  away  into  lodgings. 

”  Wait.?  For  the  Lord’s  sake,  wait  for  what.?” 

”  T’would  kill  old  Bess,  he  says,  to  know  he’d  gone  against 
her.” 

“  Tchuh,  tchuh,  what’s  her  got  to  do  with  it,  the  old  ferrety 
toad.?” 

But  Sally  found  she  had  to  agree  to  the  marriage  being  kept 
quiet.  And,  in  fact,  the  secrecy,  the  hidden  knowledge  of  what 
she  could  tell  an  she  would,  was  pure  joy  to  her  romantic  old 
heart.  So  one  morning  early,  after  much  scheming  as  to  how  to 
fill  up  the  right  days’  of  residence  for  the  groom,  they  were 
married  in  a  village  church  the  other  side  of  the  county.  The 
bride’s  mother  was  dressed  in  purple. 

And  then  in  the  fold  of  a  hill  that  ran  down  to  a  tidal  river 
lodgings  were  found  for  the  new  Mrs.  Marshallsay.  Robert’s 
stolen  visits  were  the  sweeter  to  them  both  through  the  long 
separations.  On  those  splendid  days  when  he  could  get  away 
she  would  hear  with  a  beating  heart  the  whistle  of  his  train  at 
the  station  round  the  bend.  And  presently  in  the  evening  light 
she  would  see  his  boat  approaching,  catch  the  sound  of  his  oars. 
For  Robert  always  rowed  himself  to  find  her  and  never  let  her 
meet  him  at  the  station.  He  was  a  lover  all  the  time  and  felt 
that  something  in  the  little  house  perched  at  the  edge  of  the  river 
called  for  a  secret  approach.  Halcyon  days,  those,  all  the  year 
they  lasted.  Something  to  look  back  on,  Etty  used  to  feel,  when 
they  were  up  at  the  farm  and  setded  down  as  man  and  wife; 
when,  in  fact,  the  old  housekeeper  was  gone. 

When  it  came  at  last  that  Bess  could  no  longer  withstand  the 
assaults  of  death  she  sent  for  Robert. 
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“  My  dear,”  said  she,  “  that’s  over,  idn’t  it?  That  about  the 
maid,  I  mean.  Good  enough  for  a  fancy  woman — ” 

And  then  reading  his  face  with  the  insight  that  death  some¬ 
times  gives,  she  saw  that  she  had  failed;  Etty  held  him  fast. 
Indeed  his  words  told  her  so,  for  he  was  minded  to  act  no  more 
lies.  But  what  she  replied  to  Robert  nobody  ever  knew  but 
himself,  and  he  never  told. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  time  at  all  for  telling,  since  the  very  night 
that  the  old  woman  died  Robert  was  himself  down  with  the 
influenza  that  had  killed  her.  When  that  turned  to  pneumonia 
they  knew  that  he,  too,  was  outward  bound.  “  She  ”  that  had 
mastered  him  so  long — old  Bess — was  going  to  take  him  with 
her.  Etty  shouldn’t  have  him.  And  just  at  this  point  news 
came  that  Etty,  too,  was  very  ill.  Sally  had  to  go  to  her  and 
found  her  far  too  ill  to  be  told  anything  about  what  was  happening 
at  Marledge. 

In  the  “  blacks  ”  that  Will  Furmage  had  kept  all  his  life  for 
funerals  he  stood  a  fortnight  later,  waiting  to  start  for  the  carrying 
up  to  the  churchyard.  The  old  man  was  fairly  at  his  wits’  end, 
for  here  was  the  postman  with  a  letter  from  Sally.  She  was 
coming  back  that  very  day  and  with  Etty  also,  “  though  the 
maid’s  no  more  fit  to  travel  than  a  new-born  babe.” 

Beside  himself  almost  with  anxiety  Will  glanced  at  the  clock, 
for  they  might  be  here  any  moment  now.  It  was  too  late  to  stop 
them. 

It  was  a  walking  funeral  with  relays  of  bearers.  And  there 
waited  at  the  cross-roads,  as  Will  saw  with  a  sinking  heart,  two 
women  dressed  in  mourning.  One,  the  younger,  wore  a  veil 
thrown  back  from  her  white  face.  That  veil  was  Sally’s  symbol 
of  triumph;  the  one  poor  bit  of  triumph  left  to  her.  “  He  shan’t 
be  buried  as  a  bachelor,  anyway,”  said  she,  “  if  buried  he  must 
be.”  As  far  as  Etty  was  concerned,  she  had  submitted  to  be 
dressed  in  weeds  as  though  she  had  been  nothing  but  a  lay-figure. 

The  procession  halted  as  the  girl  came  forward  and  her  father 
hurried  to  her  side.  But  by  now  she  had  a  hand  on  her 
husband’s  coffin.  It  couldn’t  surely  be  true  that  on  this  lark¬ 
singing  morning  they  were  putting  him  away  out  of  sight  It 
was  just  at  this  spot  he  had  first  kissed  her,  leaning  down  from 
his  saddle  to  put  his  arm  round  her  neck. 

Later  on  the  lawyers  found  they  could  not  but  uphold  the 
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widow’s  claim  since  Robert  had  willed  to  her  everything  he 
possessed.  But  Will  was  profoundly  troubled  since  he  could 
not  get  out  of  his  head  the  idea  that  somehow  or  other  these  two 
rampageous  old  women,  Sally  and  Bess,  had  roused  the  devil. 
It  was  Sally,  too,  who  had  first  started  the  series  of  unchancy 
doings. 

Thus  it  was  that  neither  man  nor  wife  could  do  other  than 


camp  in  the  back  kitchen  on  that  first  night  when  Etty  entered 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  her  inheritance.  It  was  late  enough  that 
evening  when  Will  got  his  wife  at  last  “  up  over  ”  and  into  bed, 
where  she  lay  quaking  with  the  bed-clothes  pulled  over  her  head. 
When  at  length  she  was  snoring  Will  called  softly  to  his 
daughter. 

“  Come  down,  maidie,  come  down,”  said  he,  “  I’ve  made  ’ee 
a  basin  o’  broth.  And  your  mother’s  catched  off  at  last.” 

The  two  sat  silently  before  the  fire.  Etty  slipped  a  hand  into 
her  father’s  while  she  cried  quietly,  her  head  up  against  his  knee. 

“  It  do  hurt  sore,  I  know,  my  bird,”  he  said  gently. 

“  He  was  always  that  good  to  me.” 

“  And  that  makes  it  worse — in  a  manner  of  speaking.  But 
when  they’m  gone  that  never  gave  ’ee  a  heart-ache,  ’tis  like 
Treasure  in  Heaven.  For  up  above  they  don’t  change,  same  as 
they  do  down  here.  Laid  away  they  be,  all  safe  and  sound  for 
the  mind  to  come  back  to.  What  time  did  ’ee  have  with  ’em.? 


A  year.?” 

“  A  year  and  three  weeks,  dad.” 

“  Short  commons  looked  at  one  way,  my  maid,  but  ’tis  a  good 
reckoning,  too,  for  a  married  pair,  after  all — to  stay  all  tender 
and  loving  same  as  bride  and  groom.  For  the  years  do  change 
us  all.” 


“  He  wouldn’t  have  changed.” 

“  Perhaps  not,  my  dear.  But  when  he’s  up  there  you  can  be 
dead  sure  he  won’t.  All  laid  away,  so  loving  and  tender,  till  the 
Trump  o’  Doom.  And  if  only  there  was  going  to  be  a  little  one 
to  keep  ’ee  in  mind  of  him — ” 

“  There  will  be,  dad.” 

“  Aye,  sure.  And  is  that  so.?  Well,  now  I’m  main  glad  and 
thankful,  for  that’ll  be  summat  to  live  for,  won’t  it.?  And  if 
’tis  a  boy,  t’will  be  the  same  as  if  He  was  come  back  to  ’ee,  like 
the  vlowers  that  do  push  up,  come  along  springtime.” 
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“  But  he’ll  never  be  like  Bob  was  to  me.  For  when  he’s  Bob’s 
age  it  will  be  to  another  woman  that  he’ll  go.  Never  to  me.” 

To  Will’s  relief,  at  this  moment  they  heard  a  heavy  flump  over¬ 
head.  Sally’s  bad  conscience  would’nt  let  her  sleep. 

“  There’s  mam,  waking  again,”  cried  Etty,  “  and  I  did  so  want 
a  bit  of  peace  to-night.” 

But  old  Will,  who  had  not  been  kept  for  thirty  years  as 
Treasure  in  Heaven,  was  equal  to  this  crisis.  Going  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  he  called  up :  “  Sal,  get  back  into  bed.  The  fire’s 
out  down  here.” 

A  gorgeous  glow  filled  the  chimney  place. 

“  Dad,  what  a  liar  you  be,”  said  Etty.  Her  father  smiled 
grimly,  but  he  wasn’t  going  to  have  Sal  down  there  that  night, 
”  shouting  Hallelujah  over  the  very  coffin,”  as  he  put  it  to  him¬ 
self. 

*  *  * 

Two  years  later  the  place  lay  basking  in  sunshine.  Beyond 
the  wrought-iron  gates  a  straight  paved  path  led  up  to  the  front 
door.  The  mullioned  windows  glittered  on  the  grey  front  of  the 
house  and  silence  reigned  save  for  the  cawing  of  the  rooks. 
Suddenly  the  nail-studded  door  opened  with  a  heavy  creaking, 
and  staggering  down  the  path,  like  a  bird  thrown  out  of  the 
nest,  came  a  little  boy  in  a  blue  knitted  suit  all  baggy  in  the  seat 
and  with  his  hair  stivering  up  behind  his  round  head  after  his 
afternoon  nap. 

A  “  pretty  come-along-of-it  ”  there  had  been  about  his  getting 
born,  as  his  grandfather  often  said.  But  there  he  was,  anyway; 
Robert  Marshallsay  redivivus,  and  in  his  veins — perhaps — some¬ 
thing  of  his  old  grandmother’s  fire  and  persistence. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 


By  Stephen  Gwynn 

FOCH  and  Clcmcnccau,  both  gone  now,  between  them 
illustrated  that  range  of  qualities  which  makes  the  French 
temper  so  amazing.  The  genius  for  reverence  and  for 
irreverence,  the  chivalry  and  the  cynicism,  the  complexity  and  the 
simplicity,  the  gentleness  and  the  fierceness,  the 
Clemenceau.  ^j-^chant  vision  of  realities 

— all  these  were  to  be  found  supremely  somewhere  in 
those  two  natures — and  the  best  of  them  in  both.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  we  stand  back  and  measure 
them,  Clemenceau  looks  the  bigger  and  completer  man. 
Balzac  might  have  invented  him,  but  even  Balzac  in  a  dozen 
novels  could  not  have  equalled  the  force,  the  vivacity  and  the 
variety  of  that  immense  and  stormy  career.  He  was  all  his  life 
intensely,  passionately,  a  student  and  a  thinker,  but  thought  and 
reading  never  lessened  the  man’s  furious  energy;  they  fed  the 
furnace.  More  than  any  other  in  France,  he  knew  before  the 
war  what  France  was  up  against,  and  the  knowledge  only  nerved 
his  will.  Will  was  his  master  quality,  but  it  was  will  instructed, 
having  full  sight  of  all  the  possibilities  for  action,  and  of  all  the 
impediments.  Nobody  ever  had  a  more  devastating  survey  of 
the  surrounding  weaknesses;  and  he  was  never  afraid  to  let 
France  see  what  he  saw.  The  war  in  Great  Britain  was  waged 
on  a  hush-hush  system,  censorship  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
perhaps  wisely,  for  the  British  were  not  used  to  the  idea  of  war. 
But  in  France  where  every  man  was  a  soldier,  where  the  nation 
had  in  its  bones  the  memory  of  a  great  war  and  a  great  defeat, 
and  where  education  had  been  made  really  universal,  no  such 
policy  was  possible.  The  French  press  throughout  wrote  as  for 
a  people  conversant  with  war,  the  whole  people  knew  what  was 
happening  week  by  week,  day  by  day,  and  it  was  Clemenccau’s 
task  to  drive  home  the  realities,  and  insist  that  things  must  happen 
otherwise.  He  had  to  act,  not  on  the  politicians,  or  on  the 
soldiers,  or  on  the  munition  makers,  but  on  the  mass,  and  only 
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a  prodigious  energy  could  have  accomplished  it.  He  had,  too, 
one  credential  to  the  trust  of  a  democracy;  he  had  never  enriched 
himself.  But  in  his  effort  to  galvanise,  he  spared  no  one,  he 
hurt  hundreds  of  those  who  could  some  day  hurt  him,  he 
frightened  people,  and  in  the  end  they  denied  him  the  feather 
in  his  cap;  they  would  not  have  him  for  President.  A 
lesser  man  would  have  made  a  tragedy  of  this;  but  he  knew 
too  much,  and  with  a  perfect  instinct  he  went  back  to 
the  Frenchman’s  natural  haven  of  refuge — his  own  corner  of  the 
land. 

Paris  is  Europe’s  town,  it  is  urban  civilisation  par  excellence, 
the  French  made  it;  yet  the  townsman  in  France  is  hardly  ever 
divorced  from  the  land.  Artisan  or  clerk,  lawyer  or  doctor, 
man  of  science  or  artist,  they  have  almost  always  some  corner  of 
open  ground  that  is  of  kin  to  them;  their  blood  calls  to  it;  and 
Clemenceau  went  back  to  his  home  in  Vendee,  among  the  tough 
stubborn  rustics  who  had  been  his  father’s  neighbours,  and  their 
forefathers  neighbours  of  his  forefathers  through  long  generations. 
He  had  his  cottage,  a  real  cottage,  not  a  cottage  with  a  double 
garage,  not  a  cottage  of  gentility;  he  went  back  to  it  to  live  with 
that  simplicity  and  modesty  which  are  no  less  characteristic  of 
French  life  than  the  complex  intellectual  cultivation.  He  lived 
there,  deep  in  his  studies,  but  always  ready  to  pass  the  time  of 
day  with  his  country  neighbours;  and  when  the  end  came  to  him 
among  the  doctors  in  Paris,  it  was  his  will  to  be  carried  back 
there,  and  buried  in  the  grave  that  was  ready  for  him  beside  the 
country  doctor,  his  father.  Flags  were  half  mast  high  all  over 
France,  batteries  fired  salutes  in  Paris  and  in  all  the  naval  ports 
at  the  hour  of  that  interment,  but  the  burial  itself  was  the  affair 
of  his  family  and  of  a  countryside  in  La  Vendee. 

It  was  said  that  he  would  be  buried,  as  appears  to  be  the 
Verdean  fashion,  upright  in  his  grave,  and  this  was  not  done. 
Yet  the  notion  recalls  the  story  of  an  Irish  king  who  ruled  in  Tara 
when  St.  Patrick  came  and  triumphed — winning  converts  all 
about  the  throne.  But  the  king  resisted  to  the  last,  and  though 
they  urged  that  he  should  make  a  Christian  end  and  let  them 
bury  him  at  a  shrine  where  he  would  make  a  prosperous 
resurrection,  “  You  will  not,”  said  King  Laoghaire,  “  you  will 
bury  me  in  the  battle  rampart  of  Tara,  with  my  face  towards  the 
men  of  Leinster,  by  reason  of  the  hardness  with  which  I  have 
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hated  them.”  Yet  Vendee  would  not  have  been  the  place  to 
give  Clemenceau  such  a  burial;  he  had  no  fear  of  what  came  from 
the  Atlantic;  there  were  only  his  friends.  Along  the  mounds 
before  Verdun,  or  on  the  eastward-looking  defences  of  Paris,  he 
would  have  been  a  good  watcher. 

These  perhaps  are  not  the  thoughts  well  suited  to  an  era  looking 
how  to  reduce  its  armaments;  and  perhaps  Clemenceau  was  not 
the  man  for  any  such  era.  Yet,  for  so  fierce  a  nationalist,  he 
had  a  strong  dash  of  internationalism,  and  no  one  can  reckon 
what  it  was  worth  in  the  war  that  he  should  have  lived  four  years 
in  America  teaching  in  a  school.  That  was  after  his  early 
experience  of  imprisonment  for  sedition,  under  the  Empire  in 
the  sixties;  like  many  other  French  Republicans  he  felt  need  for 
a  change  of  air.  Perhaps  it  helped  the  Anglo-Saxon  entente  with 
France  that  he  should  have  married  an  American — one  of  his 
pupils.  American  wives  mostly  make  their  husbands  or  break 
them;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  do  either  with  Georges  Clemenceau; 
certainly  she  did  not  make  him  less  French.  One  thing, 
however,  has  been  made  clear  by  a  crop  of  letters  in  the  Times — 
that  his  personality  in  old  age  delighted  Englishmen.  Some  of 
these  letters  gave  wartime  impressions;  but  the  two  most 
characteristic  sketched  him  on  holiday  in  the  East,  when,  after 
his  work  at  Versailles  was  ended  and  France  would  not  have  him 
for  President,  he  went  off  and  in  his  eightieth  year  fratricidally 
shot  tigers.  Sir  Laurence  Guillemard  who  had  the  luck  to 
receive  him  at  Singapore,  has  recaptured  some  brilliant  sayings, 
but  more  specially  one  is  grateful  for  the  text  of  a  speech  in  French 
to  the  children  of  a  convent  school  run  by  French  nuns.  “  I’m 
a  little  shy,”  said  the  old  Pcre-la-Victoire,  “  I’m  used  to  being 
among  men  who  don’t  agree  with  me,  or  won’t  believe  what  I 
tell  them,  and  then  I  get  angry  and  shout;  but  here  before  you 
who  are  La  France  en  petit,  what  is  a  tired  old  man 
to  say  who  will  soon  have  to  hand  in  his  reckoning  in  the  world 
beyond?” 

He  went  on  to  thank  the  Reverend  Mother  to  whom  he  owed 
his  welcome,  and  who,  he  said  “  can  make  herself  obeyed  by  a 
smile,  who  can  maintain  her  authority  with  gentleness  and  good¬ 
will  under  an  inspiration  that  is  always  high  and  noble.  When 
you  grow  up,  you  will  see  how  differently  the  world  is  governed. 
But  I  am  glad  to  meet  the  good  Fathers  and  the  Sisters  who  have  a 
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hand  in  this  work.  I  must  tell  you  wc  were  not  always  good 
friends,  and  I’m  glad  of  it  because  we  have  had  the  chance  to  be 
all  the  better  friends  afterwards.  Your  grandmother,  France, 
was  attacked  by  people  who  wanted  to  wipe  her  off  the  map  of 
the  world,  and  then  the  French  saw  what  fools  they  had  been  to 
fight  among  themselves  when  they  had  so  many  reasons  to  like 
each  other.  Forgive  me  for  all  this  serious  talk  that  you  will 
understand  better  when  you’re  grown  up.  In  a  few  years,  maybe 
in  a  few  months,  you  will  hear  of  my  death ;  I  ask  you  that  day 
to  give  me  a  remembrance.” 

Clemenceau  the  anti-clerical  completes  Foch  the  devout 
Catholic  and  France  always  seems  to  need  the  two  forms  of 
expression  and  to  have  room  for  them  both. 

Echoes  of  the  old  man’s  wit  will  be  heard  for  many  a  year. 
In  France  latterly  one  epigram  of  his  was  quoted  to  me :  “  There 
is  Briand  who  knows  nothing,  but  then  he  understands  every¬ 
thing.  Now,  Poincare  knows  everything,  but  he  understands 
nothing.” — That  saying  might  receive  other  applications. 


The  Govern¬ 
ment  at 
Home. 


At  home,  since  Parliament  met,  the  Government  has  found 
much  less  easy  going;  and  to  speak  truth,  progress  in  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  no  way  satisfactory.  The  bill  for 
regulating  motor  traffic  appears  on  the  whole  to  be 
approved  by  motorists — especially  the  clause 
limiting  the  speed  of  heavy  coaches.  These 
at  present  certainly  travel  at  times  for  long  distances  as  fast  as 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  on  a  slippery  surface  control  is  impossible 
for  such  a  bulk  at  such  a  speed.  Yet  nobody  expects  any  material 
improvement  in  the  congestion  of  London  streets  where  again  and 
again,  specially  on  a  wet  day,  the  only  way  to  get  to  a  destination 
in  reasonable  time  is  by  walking. 

This  measure,  however,  has  no  political  significance;  it  is  very 
different  with  the  Unemployment  Bill,  in  which  it  would  appear 
to  the  ordinary  reader  that  Mr.  Maxton  and  his  group  of 
malcontents  have  forced  the  Government  to  depart  from  the 
principle  that  the  State  before  it  gives  unemployment  benefit 
should  be  not  less  stringent  than  a  trade  union  would  be  in  testing 
the  genuineness  of  an  applicant’s  effort  to  find  work.  However, 
this  bill  is  at  best  a  matter  of  palliatives;  the  only  question  is 
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whether  the  State  is  being  asked  to  indulge  in  too  lavish  a 
provision  of  them.  But  on  the  central  issue,  the  Liberal  Party 
announce  their  conclusion  that  the  general  problem  how  to 
provide  enough  work  for  the  population  cannot  be  solved  by 
Labour  unaided,  and  must  be  tackled  by  a  coalition  of  all  parties 
ad  hoc.  It  is  quite  certain  that  both  Labour  men  and  Conserva¬ 
tives  will  resent  any  such  proposal  coming  from  what  they 
regard  as  the  ignominous  rump  of  an  obsolete  party  which  should 
have  the  decency  to  disappear,  and  will  also  think  it  means  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  senile  ambition  wants  to  have  a  hand  in 
this  big  affair,  which  the  Conservatives  have  contemplated  for 
several  years,  and  which  they  can  now  watch  Labour  approaching. 
It  must  be  very  hard  for  a  Conservative  not  to  feel  some  glow  of 
satisfaction  as  the  figures  of  unemployment  mount,  with  Labour 
in  office.  An  outsider  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  if  the 
question  were  tackled  by  a  combination  under  the  presidency  of 
a  Labour  Minister,  Labour  would  be  cleared  of  many  difficulties 
with  its  left  wing,  Conservatives  would  be  less  hampered  by 
reactionary  interests,  and  even  Liberals  might  be  of  some  litde 
use.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  personal 
ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons  begins  to  reassert  itself. — 
The  main  point,  however,  is  that,  till  this  question  is  made  a 
non-party  question,  it  will  be  the  most  party  of  all  questions,  for 
it  is  the  best  stick  to  beat  the  Government  with.  Yet,  is  it 
possible  to  have  simultaneously  party  government,  and  non-party 
administration  of  a  capital  affair.?  The  Simon  Commission 
was  perhaps  an  attempt  in  that  direction — but  for  an  external 
subject. 

WHEN  we  get  back  to  foreign  policy,  criticism  of  the 
Government  has  been  comparatively  anodyne.  They 
were  sharply  attacked  for  the  resumption  of  relations 
with  Russia,  and  Lord  Birkenhead  insisted  that  the  argument  for 
a  possible  improvement  of  trade  was  confuted 
The  Recognition  trade  with  the  United 
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States  had  increased  largely,  though  the  United 
States  had  been  conspicuously  severe  in  its  refusal  to  have  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Government.  Lord  Thomson,  however,  was  able 
to  show  that  an  increase  of  trade  had  followed  England’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Soviets  and  a  decrease  had  followed  the  breaking  off. 
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He  explained  the  increase  of  dealings  with  America  by  a  special 
goodwill  and  gratitude  in  Russia  to  that  country.  One  may  doubt 
this  a  little.  The  truth  is  that  Russians  know  fully  America’s 
abounding  economic  strength  and  realise  that  they  cannot  hurt 
America;  whereas  they  are  aware  that  with  unemployment  as  it 
is  they  can  very  appreciably  hurt  England;  and  they  direct  their 
purchases  in  consequence,  so  far  as  they  can  do  so  without  great 
loss.  Lord  Thomson  got  influential  support  from  two  speakers 
who  carry  special  weight.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  urged 
that  if  relations  existed  it  would  be  more  possible  to  limit  the 
brutality  of  attacks  upon  religion  in  Russia;  and  Lord  Reading, 
putting  the  matter  on  more  general  grounds,  said,  justly,  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  organise  a  genuine  world  peace  while 
Russia  remained  outside  the  comity  of  nations.  He  added  that 
in  his  opinion  the  Soviet  regime  was  likely  to  last  for  some 
considerable  time.  Its  duration  is  amazing  for  it  has,  by  the  most 
recent  accounts,  created  a  general  state  of  famine,  and  has  killed 
the  sense  of  security  among  peasant  cultivators.  Yet  the 
development  of  modern  machinery  for  slaughter  has  given 
inordinate  power  to  any  Government  that  is  ruthless  in  the  use 
of  machine  guns;  and  the  Soviet  plan  of  rule  by  Committees 
means  that  despotism  is  organised  in  depth.  You  can  kill  a 
despot  but  it  is  hard  to  kill  out  a  Committee. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  observers  if  any 
form  of  self-government  on  democratic  lines  were  constructed 
to  administer  the  whole  of  India,  it  would  inevitably  pass  not  into 
personal  rule  but  into  something  of  the  nature  of  a  Soviet 
administration. 


In  Germany  preparations  are  in  making  for  a  Referendum  on 
the  terms  adopted  at  The  Hague.  Herr  Hugenberg  by  a  vehement 
campaign  succeeded  in  persuading  a  fraction  more 
than  the  necessary  ten  per  cent,  of  the  electorate 
to  demand  it.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Bill 
to  give  effect  to  this  demand  Herr  Hugenberg 
remained  silent,  and  notable  defections  are  reported  from 
the  extreme  Nationalist  group  led  by  this  newspaper 
magnate.  The  chances  of  his  inducing  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
electorate  to  vote  for  repudiation  of  The  Hague  terms  seems 
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neglibile,  since  barely  ten  per  cent,  troubled  to  ask  for 
the  opportunity  to  vote;  and  one  may  assume  that  there 
will  not  be  a  plunge  back  into  confusion.  But  an  odd  ally  has 
appeared.  Dr.  Schacht,  President  of  the  Reichsbank,  who  was 
present  at  all  the  discussions  leading  up  to  The  Hague  settlement, 
and  who  is  a  vehement  supporter  of  the  Young  plan,  as  against 
the  Dawes  arrangement  which  it  superseded,  has  come  out  with 
an  attack  upon  the  Government  and  its  head.  Dr.  Curtius.  In 
a  manifesto  to  the  people  he  charges  the  former  Allied  Powers 
with  having  altered  the  Young  plan  at  many  points  so  as  to 
squeeze  more  out  of  Germany,  and  he  charges  the  German 
Government  with  having  made  unworthy  concessions.  This 
bombshell  was  launched  while  the  Government  was  actually  in 
negotiation  with  Dr.  Schacht  about  details  of  the  finance;  it  has 
been  much  resented  by  them — and,  naturally,  has  been  wel¬ 
comed  with  enthusiasm  by  Herr  Hugenberg,  and  will  increase 
the  chances  of  a  wrecking  vote. 


America  and 
the  Powers. 


President  Hoover’s  Message  to  Congress  on  December  3rd  was 
a  document  of  more  than  usual  interest.  Taken  in  connection 
with  the  facts  it  brings  into  strong  relief  the 
power  and  the  weakness  of  American  administra¬ 
tion;  for  it  was  written  while  the  President 
was  still  coping  most  energetically  with  the  consequences 
of  a  great  financial  crash.  There,  the  administration 
found  itself  free  from  trammels;  statute  took  no  account  of  such 
a  contingency;  and  Mr.  Hoover,  acting  as  head  of  the  community, 
called  together  the  representatives  of  great  businesses,  and  in¬ 
formally,  extra-legally,  set  in  motion  springs  that  would  guar¬ 
antee  the  community  against  a  general  collapse  of  employment. 
The  business  world,  accepting  leadership  as  if  it  liked  to  be  led, 
responded  with  goodwill — and  with  one  accord  agreed  to  rule 
out  the  expedient  of  reducing  wages.  Mr.  Ford,  as  usual,  was 
on  the  other  hand  for  reducing  prices.  The  detail  is  entirely 
beyond  a  layman’s  comprehension,  but  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  President  moved  with  a  freedom  and  energy  impossible  to  any 
Prime  Minister  or  Sovereign  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Message  shows  us  the  President  almost  pathetically  striving  to 
ensure  ratification  of  America’s  accession  to  the  International 
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Court  of  Justice — an  institution  which  appears  to  embody  all  the 
principles  for  which  America  stands  in  world  affairs.  Yet  al¬ 
though  he  assures  Congress  that  this  accession  does  not  entail 
“  the  slightest  step  towards  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations  ” 
— and  that  “  no  controversy  or  question  in  which  the  United 
States  has  or  claims  to  have  an  interest  ”  can  be  pronounced 
on  by  the  court  without  America’s  consent — even  so,  it  must 
remain  uncertain  whether  the  Senate  will  agree  to  ratify;  and  we 
learn  that  in  fear  of  what  the  Senate  may  do,  or  not  do,  the 
matter  is  to  be  withheld  from  them  until  the  Conference  on  Naval 
Armaments  has  completed  its  work. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ends  at  which  President  Hoover 
is  aiming;  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  can  only  reach  or  approach 
them  by  an  intensive  education  of  public  opinion.  Another 
passage  in  the  Message  has  plainly  that  purpose.  He  tells  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  outlay  for  “  national  defence  purposes  ”  on  army 
and  navy,  excluding  all  the  civilian  departments  of  those  services, 
will  for  the  current  year  amount  to  ^146,000,000,  and  be  “  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  most  highly  militarised  nations  of  the 
world  ”;  and  this  although  “  the  prospects  of  peace  were  never 
brighter  than  they  are  to-day.” 

That  is  a  headline  set  before  the  United  States  on  the  eve  of  a 
conference  which  seeks  to  bring  about  “  moderation  in  naval 
expenditure  ”.  The  French,  addressing  themselves  to  the  same 
problem,  have  produced  a  compilation  showing  the  naval  needs 
of  the  chief  naval  powers.  Their  object  has  been  probably  to 
indicate  that  their  own  requirements  are  much  greater  than  those 
of  Italy;  but  incidentally  they  rate  England’s  at  roughly  three 
times  those  of  the  United  States.  However,  as  Mr.  Pollen  has 
pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  we  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  America  has  adopted  a  new  doctrine  of  equal  sanctity  to  that 
which  bears  Monroe’s  name — namely  that  America  must  possess 
a  navy  equal  to  the  strongest  possessed  by  any  other  nation.  In 
effect,  this  doctrine  rests  on  national  pride  not  on  national  need, 
and  is  therefore  less  likely  to  admit  compromise.  We  may 
assume  that  “  parity  ”  with  England  will  be  insisted  on.  Admiral 
Richmond,  who  as  a  late  Commandant  of  the  Imperial  Defences 
College  has  special  familiarity  with  all  aspects  of  this  study,  has 
doubtless  recognised  that  America’s  intention  is  unalterable,  and 
has  put  forward  the  lines  of  a  new  approach  to  this  question.  He 
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would  begin  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top,  and  would 
invite  the  nation  which  possesses  the  smallest  navy  to  consider 
what  force  is  necessary  to  it,  setting  aside  the  existence  of  larger 
forces.  This  factor  ascertained,  he  would  propose  that  the  other 
nations  should  scale  down  their  defensive  armament  (all  arma¬ 
ment  being  ex  hypothesi  defensive)  in  proportion.  In  that  way 
expense  would  be  lessened,  and  security  would  remain  the  same; 
for  security  is  relative  and  depends  on  the  resources  which  a 
possible  antagonist  holds. 

This  seems  a  more  hopeful  way  of  attacking  the  matter  than 
to  agree  in  advance  that  America  shall  spend — as  President 
Hoover  in  his  message  points  out  that  America  has  planned  to 
spend — upwards  of  240  million  pounds  in  the  next  six  years  to 
reach  parity  with  England.  Parity  can  be  more  cheaply  attained, 
if  the  point  at  which  parity  shall  be  fixed  depends  on  the 
provision  of  armament  made  by  the  naval  powers  inferior  in 
strength  to  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  peoples. 


Centenary 
of  the 
Revue  des 
Deux  Monies- 


Salutations  are  offered  from  the  Fortnightly  to  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  which  celebrates  the  centenary  of  its  appearance. 

A  hundred  years  of  distinguished  existence  brings 
changes  in  the  character  of  any  organisation,  and 
all  the  more  if  it  is  a  living  organism;  growth  is  a 
condition  of  life.  Buloz  founded  the  Revue  to  be 
an  advanced  journal,  coloured  by  the  Romantic 
revival,  which  then  possessed  the  younger  mind  of  France;  but  it 
was  to  be  cosmopolitan  or  at  least  European  in  its  attitude — not 
merely  French.  During  a  period  of  forty  years,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Second  Empire,  these  characteristics  were  maintained, 
though,  naturally  enough,  the  spirit  of  innovation  made  itself  less 
and  less  felt,  and  a  shade  of  conservatism  crept  in.  This,  as 
again  was  natural,  strengthened  with  the  passage  of  time;  and  in 
the  last  forty  years,  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  represented 
the  academic  and  conservative  element  in  the  world  of 
literature  and  art.  Brunetiere,  more  than  any  other,  set  this 
stamp  upon  it. 

As  the  character  of  the  journal  has  changed,  so  has  the  type 
of  its  readers;  it  has  its  own  solid  and  loyal  adherents,  but  finds 
them  rather  in  country  houses  and  salons  than  in  the  places  where 
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artists  and  writers  congregate.  Also,  it  is  definitely  a  Catholic 
organ;  well  written  and  well  informed,  certain  not  to  compromise 
any  table  on  which  it  is  left  lying.  A  consequence  is  that  ideas 
are  not  brought  to  birth  in  its  pages;  the  active  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  go  on  without  assistance  from  it;  those  classic  pages  take 
little  cognisance  of  what  is  moving  in  the  minds  of  authors  who 
may  one  day  count,  but  are  not  yet  within  sight  of  the  Academy’s 
threshold.  But  it  has  a  long  life  before  it  as  a  firmly-established 
Review  perfectly  adapted  to  those  regions  of  French  society  which 
are  rich  and  theologically  orthodox.  It  has  lost  its  cosmopolitan 
outlook  and  become  more  nationalist;  French  rather  than 
European,  and — a  Parisian  would  say — provincial  rather  than 
French.  To  read  it  is  to  enter  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
French  country  houses,  and  of  all  in  France  that  in  politics, 
religion  or  literature  holds  fast  by  tradition. 

Any  attempt  to  review  its  past  would  involve  the  writing  of 
French  literary  history  during  one  hundred  years.  The  best 
known  works  of  the  best  known  writers  from  Hugo  and  Mousset 
onwards  appeared  in  its  pages :  Baudelaire  and  Leconte  De  Lisle, 
Heredia,  Rostand,  Richepin,  Henri  de  Regnier.  But  why  go 
on  ?  The  list  would  be  much  shorter  if  one  named  the  absentees — 
Verlaine,  for  instance.  As  to  its  authority  in  matters  outside  pure 
literature,  the  simplest  way  of  indicating  this  is  to  say  that  when 
M.  Raymond  Poincare  ceased  to  be  President  of  the  Republic,  he 
became  Political  Editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deaux  Mondes. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, 

I  am  sure  Lord  Tavistock  in  his  article  in  the  Fortnightly  on 
“  Field  Sports  and  the  Humanitarian  ”  means  to  enter  into  the 
controversy  about  stag  hunting  with  fairness. 

He  begins  with  an  expression  of  opinion  which  we  can  all 
endorse,  that  “  undoubtedly  it  is  a  Christian  duty  and  a  desirable 
ideal  to  inflict  upon  the  humbler  forms  of  life  the  minimum  of 
suffering  that  is  necessary 

But  nothing  in  his  article  goes  to  show  that  hunting  animals 
to  death  inflicts  only  this  “  minimum  of  suffering  that  is 
necessary  ”  for  their  destruction. 

Lord  Tavistock  assumes  that  all  other  means  of  destruction 
would  inflict  more  suffering. 

But  we  may  be  sure  that  when  public  opinion  finally  decrees 
that  hunting  should  be  stopped  by  law  it  will  certainly  at  the 
same  time  ensure  that  the  destruction  of  all  harmful  animals  is 
done  with  the  least  possible  accompanying  suffering.  And  we 
may  smile  at  this  quip  of  his : — 

“  They  do  not  tell  us  what  is  going  to  happen  with  the  deer 

if  hunting  were  put  a  stop  to.  Some  appear  to  imagine  that 

the  animals,  out  of  gratitude,  would  practise  birth-control  in 

the  interests  of  the  farmer 

The  argument  that  fox  hunting  is  pursued  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  a  noxious  and  harmful  animal  will  not  survive 
the  observation  of  the  facts,  for  facts  they  are,  whatever  Lord 
Tavistock  may  say,  that  foxes  are  on  occasion  imported  when  the 
supply  of  them  is  inadequate  for  the  hunt,  and  that  vulpicide 
otherwise  than  by  the  hunt  brings  obloquy  on  him  who  commits 
it  in  a  sporting  county.  The  noble  Marquis  must  face  these 
illuminating  circumstances — and  can  he  doubt  that  but  for  the 
practice  of  hunting  it,  the  fox  would  long  ago  have  become  as 
extinct  as  the  wolf  in  England. 

Lord  Tavistock  says  “  it  is  very  debatable  indeed  whether  it 
is  wrong  to  derive  enjoyment  from  circumstances  connected  with 
its  (an  animal’s)  necessary  destruction  by  methods  as  humane  as 
any  that  are  practicable  ”. 

Of  course,  almost  any  proposition  is  debatable,  but  I  should 
have  thought  that  every  member  of  a  cultivated  and  civilized 
Society  would  deprecate  the  indulgence  of  a  tendency  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  taking  of  an  animal’s  life. 

The  moral  danger  present  in  this  debatable  proposition  has 
been  stated  clearly  by  Freeman,  in  the  Fortnightly  as  long  ago  as 
1869,  when  he  said  : — “  It  is  quite  certain  that  recklessness  as 
to  inflicting  pain  may  easily  grow,  and  we  know  it  has  often 
grown,  into  direct  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain 
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This  now  long  forgotten  article  that  adorned  the  columns  of  this 
journal  fifty  years  ago  from  the  pen  of  the  then  Regius  Professor 
of  History  at  Oxford  has  many  pungent  passages  that  may  with 
extreme  propriety  app>ear  once  more  in  the  Fortnightly  : — 

“  To  chase  a  calf,”  he  writes,  “  or  a  donkey  either  till  it  is 
torn  to  pieces  or  till  it  sinks  from  weariness  would  be  scouted 
as  a  cruel  act.  Do  the  same  to  a  deer  and  it  is  a  noble  and 
royal  sport.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  legal  crime  to  worry  a 
cat.  To  worry  a  hare  is  a  gallant  diversion.” 

On  fox  hunting  Professor  Freeman  wrote : — 

”  It  is  plain  that  every  fox-hunter  must  for  the  time  stifle 
the  divine  virtues  of  mercy  and  pity;  he  must  for  the  time 
cast  aside  that  grace  of  misericordia,  that  ‘  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,’ 
which  the  Roman  people  itself  once  felt  in  the  case  of 
Pompeius’  elephants.  Even  if  he  does  not  actually  take 
pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  suffering,  he  knows  that  suffering 
is  being  inflicted  for  no  object  except  his  amusement,  and  he 
does  not  shrink  from  the  amusement  in  which  such  suffering 
is  an  element.  That  the  cruelty  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  sport,  that  the  presence  of  a  suffering  victim  is 
needful  for  its  full  enjoyment,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Those 
who  tell  us  that  they  hunt  for  the  sake  of  a  healthy 
exercise  could  get  that  healthy  exercise  just  as  well  by  hunting 
a  red  herring  or  by  taking  a  gallop  wherever  a  gallop  may 
be  had,  without  hunting  anything  at  all.  But  I  believe  that 
hunting  a  red  herring  is  looked  on  with  contempt  by  the 
‘  true  sportsman.’  That  is  to  say,  the  true  sportsman  is  not 
a  true  sportsman,  he  has  not  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  sport, 
unless  he  is  assured  that  his  pleasure  involves  the  suffering 
and  slaughter  of  some  living  being.” 

This  calm  and  judicial  pronouncement  of  a  man  world-famous 
in  his  time  and  generation  for  his  philosophical  outlook  upon 
life  and  history  of  a  man’s  station  in  the  order  of  things,  is 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  Lord  Tavistock’s  picture  of  his 
invented  humanitarian  opponent  who  he  declares  tries  ”  to  run 
before  he  can  walk,  and  make  bricks  without  straw.” 

Lord  Tavistock  in  his  last  sentence  seems  to  admit  that  the 
people  who  hunt  animals  to  death  have  “  not  as  yet  the  mental 
equipment  to  perceive  ”  that  what  they  are  doing  is  wrong. 

No  doubt  a  similar  condition  of  mental  obscurity  was  the 
unhappy  portion  of  those  in  the  last  century  who  defended  bear 
baiting  and  all  other  barbarities  and  abominations,  some  of  them 
as  dreadful  in  their  inflictions  upon  human  beings  as  upon 
animals;  but  are  we  to  sit  round  in  a  respectful  silence  because 
the  mental  equipment  and  moral  sensibilities  of  some  of  our 
fellow  men  are  defective  in  one  case  and  blunted  in  the  other? 

Surely  those  whose  minds  are  clear  and  whose  sensibilities  are 
acute  are  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Stephen  Coleridge. 

The  Ford, 

CnOBHAM. 
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DEFOES  LONDON 


A  TOUR  THRO’  LONDON,  ABOUT 

THE  YEAR  1725,  by  Daniel  Defoe. 

Edited  and  Annotated  by  Sir  Mayson  M. 

Bccton  and  E.  Beresford  Chancellor. 

Batsford.  >^8/8/0  net. 

'  This  truly  magnificent  volume  is  enough  to 
give  the  British  bookcraft  of  the  day  a 
comfortable  confidence  in  its  own  capacities. 
Amid  so  much  hasty  and  slipshod  book¬ 
making,  it  lifts  its  head  with  the  pride  of 
the  Monument,  or  the  graceful  dignity  of 
the  column  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Alike 
in  type,  in  paper,  in  illustrations,  and  in 
literary  competence,  it  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  everybody  concerned  in  its 
production.  Its  publishers  have  long  since 
earned  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  the 
comely  volume,  but  they  have  never  done 
anything  more  perfect  of  its  kind  than  this. 

Defoe’s  Tour  Thro’  the  Whole  Island  of 
Great  Britain  originally  appeared  in  three 
volumes  between  1724  and  1726,  written 
in  the  fashionable  form  of  Letters  “  By  a 
Gendeman,”  and  offering,  as  Thomas 
Seccombe  proclaimed,  “  an  unrivalled  in¬ 
dication  of  the  country,  its  industries,  and 
middle  class  during  the  early  Brunswick 
period.”  But  detailed  and  lively  as  the 
whole  work  may  be,  by  far  its  most 
valuable  chapter  is  that  devoted  to  London, 
in  the  writing  of  which  Defoe  was  de¬ 
pendent,  not  upon  the  assistance  of  local 
gazeteers,  but  solely  and  entirely  upon  his 
own  inornate  and  extensive  knowledge. 
That  chapter,  being  Letter  V  and  a  portion 
of  Letter  VI  of  the  original,  is  here  reprinted 
in  sumptuous  crown  folio  form,  illustrated 
with  16  photogravures  and  45  collotypes 
from  rare  and  interesting  contemporary 
plates,  and  annotated,  with  brevity  and  yet 
with  considerable  spirit,  by  Sir  Mayson  M. 
Bccton  and  that  incomparable  authority  on 
the  topography  of  London,  Mr.  E. 
Beresford  Chancellor.  Of  this  edition  300 
topics  only  are  available  for  the  public, 
»nd  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  of  them 


is  likely  to  linger  on  the  publisher’s  shelves. 
The  book  will  be  “  a  possession  forever  ” 
to  all  good  Londoners  who  are  proud  of 
their  City’s  associations. 

In  this  vicarious  sort  of  pride  Defoe 
himself  was  an  eager  pioneer,  and  his 
record  gives  an  invaluable  picture  of  the 
London  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th- 
century.  Although  he  had  lived  for  short 
periods  in  the  provinces,  and  had  travelled 
as  a  tradesman  on  the  Continent,  Daniel 
Defoe  was  a  Londoner  first  and  last,  and 
he  had  watched  with  eagle  eyes  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  his  native  city,  as  it  rose  again 
from  the  ashes  of  the  Great  Fire.  He  was 
just  old  enough  to  remember  the  City 
before  the  conflagration;  its  rebuilding  had 
been  sixty  years  in  progress  when  he  sat 
down  to  write  his  survey;  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  in  his  mind  was  one  of 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  its  growth,  not 
unmixed  with  apprehension,  as  he  saw  the 
long  lines  of  bricks  and  mortar  rapidly 
eating  into  the  meadows  and  woodlands 
that  he  loved.  “  All  that  vast  mass  of 
buildings  from  Black  Wall  in  the  East  to 
Tot-Hill  Fields  in  the  West,  from  the 
Bridge  or  River  to  Islington  North,”  and 
from  Peterburg  House  on  the  Bankside  in 
Westminster  to  Cavendish  Square,  and  “  all 
the  new  buildings  by  and  beyond  Hannover 
Square  ”  come  vividly  into  his  purview; 
and  “  how  much  farther  it  may  spread, 
who  knows?  New  squares,  and  new 
streets  rising  up  every  day,  to  such  a 
prodigy  of  buildings,  that  nothing  in  the 
world  does,  or  ever  did,  equal  it,  except  old 
Rome  in  Trajan’s  time.” 

Defoe’s  manner  of  writing  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  this  sort  of  description.  He 
eschewed  all  unnecessary  decoration;  his 
observation  was  keen  and  fertile;  and  his 
record  plain  and  practical.  Both  his  facts 
and  reflections  do,  indeed,  require  a  little 
modification  to-day,  and  this  help  his  latest 
editors  afford  in  a  fashion  thoroughly  in 
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harmony  with  the  original  text.  But,  of 
course,  the  real  gist  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
contemporary  flavour,  which  gives  to  every 
page  the  vital  impress  of  the  writer’s 
personality. 

How  shrewdly  the  world  of  change  peers 
through  the  eyes  of  this  insatiable  witness ! 
“  Westminster  is  in  a  fair  way  to  shake 
hands  with  Chelsea,  as  St,  Gyles’s  is  with 
Maribone  .  .  The  part  of  Bloomsbury 
around  Queen  Square  is  full  of  “  houses  so 
magnificent  and  large,  that  abundance  of 
Persons  of  Quality  and  some  of  the  Nobility 
are  found  among  them "  .  .  .  .  The 
Churches  are  “  rather  convenient  than  fine, 
not  adorned  with  pomp  and  pageantry  as 
in  Popish  countries,  but,  like  the  true 
Protesunt  plainness,  they  have  made  very 
little  of  ornament  both  within  and  with¬ 
out.”  Except,  of  course,  St.  Paul’s,  for 
which  Defoe  reserves  his  full  flood  of 
enthusiasm,  as  for  a  ”  building  exceeding 
fine  and  magnificent,  tho’  some  authors 
are  pleased  to  expose  their  ignorance  by 
pretending  to  find  fault  with  it.” 

Aided  by  the  fascinating  series  of  illus¬ 
trations,  we  follow  our  guide  to  Tothill 
fields,  with  Battersea  windmills  and 
church  in  a  coronal  of  green,  and  marshy 
meadows  where  are  now  a  maze  of  gas¬ 
works,  and  the  chimneys  of  a  dozen 
factories.  We  stand  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
and  see  the  old  soldier  Allen  selling  apples 
from  a  stall  bequeathed  to  him  by  George 
II  for  his  services  at  Dettingen.  In  Red 
Lion  Square  is  a  formal  garden,  planted 
with  a  quincunx  and  well-mowed  lawns. 
Covent  Garden  has  its  piazza  complete  on 
al’  sides  of  a  fine  open  space,  with  a  few 
vegetable  barrows  in  the  centre.  At  the 
Central  Post  Office  in  Lombard  Street,  the 
clerks  still  sit  at  open  counters  in  the 
windows,  and  gossip  (no  doubt)  of  the  latest 
scandal,  while  the  customer  waits  his  turn 
with  such  patience  as  he  may.  And  who 
can  recount  the  glories  of  the  old  Palace  of 
Whitehall,  still  spreading  its  gardens  and 
habitations  to  the  river-banks,  and  eloquent 
of  a  Court  which  filled  all  the  water-side 
with  lordly  mansions,  whose  owners  had 
not  yet  yielded  to  the  pinch  of  taxation  or 


sold  their  heritage  to  the  inn-kceper  and 
the  tradesman? 

Yes,  Defoe  knew  and  loved  London  witli^ 
a  filial  devotion,  loved  it  so  well  that  he  ^ 
was  never  really  happy  when  separated 
from  its  ”  central  roar.”  He  climbed  the 
hill  to  Hampstead,  and  found  the  Heath 
”  a  very  pleasant  plain  ”.  .  .  "  But  it  must 
be  confest  ’tis  so  near  Heaven  that  I  dare 
not  say  it  can  be  a  proper  situation  for  any 
but  a  rtfee  of  mountaineers,  whose  lungs 
have  been  used  to  a  rarify’d  air  ” !  How¬ 
ever  much  he  deplored  the  invasion  of  the 
builder,  Defoe  was  clearly  happiest  in  the 
heart  of  the  City  where  he  had  lived  and 
worked  “  as  pamphleteer,  journalist, 
novelist,  hosier,  tile-maker,  and  accoun¬ 


tant,”  to  recite  once  more  Taine’s  glittering  i 


rosary  of  attributes.  And  there,  racked  by 
illness,  and  often  conscious  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  shadow  of  death,  he  plied  his^ 
pen  incessantly,  and  with  a  vigour  tbt 
refused  to  tire,  until  the  grave  he  had 
chosen  in  Bunhill  Fields  opened  at  last  to 
receive  the  dust  which  has  long  since  ban 
mingled  with  the  soil  of  the  City  that  be 
knew  and  loved  so  well. 


Arthur  Waugh. 
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the  dominions  and  diplomacy. 

the  CANADIAN  CONTRIBUTION, 
by  A.  Gordon  Dewey.  2  vols.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.  45^  net. 

“Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about 
the  British  Empire,”  wrote  a  Canadian 
publicist  in  1911,  “is  that  it  does  not 
exist.  ...  It  has  hitherto  been,  not  an 
Empire,  but  the  project  of  an  Empire.” 
Mr.  Dewey  quotes  this,  but  he  accepts  it 
only  subject  to  reservations.  During  the 
nineteenth-century,  he  says,  the  Empire 
had  a  real  existence,  since  it  was  effectively 
governed  from  Downing  Street;  it  was  only 
with  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  the 


D. 


n»t 
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growth  of  the  sentiment  of  nationality  in 


the  Dominions,  that  it  began  to  lose  this 
character,  the  stages  of  decentralization 
being  marked  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
various  Imperial  Conferences  from  1887 
onward.  The  process  was  hastened  by 
the  Great  War  and  its  outcome — notably 
the  admission  of  the  Dominions  as  auto¬ 
nomous  States  into  the  League  of  Nations; 
it  culminated  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1926,  which,  by 
*  proclaiming  the  status  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  as  co-equal  with  that  of  the 
Mother  Country,  changed  the  Empire,  to 
all  outward  seeming,  into  a  “confederacy” 
of  sovereign  States. 

Mr.  Dewey’s  work  is  devoted  largely  to 
a  close  analysis,  illustrated  by  abundant 
quotations  and  references,  of  the  factors 
which  contributed  to  this  result.  He  writes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mcxlcrate 
Canadian  Nationalist  and,  in  general,  with 
a  singular  impartiality.  Thus  he  does  full 
justice  to  the  “  Imperialist  ”  ideal  of 
loseph  Chamberlain,  while  making  clear 
its  impracticability,  at  least  in  later  years; 
he  points  out  that  “  colonialistic  ’  views 
were  not  confined  to  certain  quarters  in 
Great  Britain,  but  were  strongly  represented 
in  the  Dominions  themselves;  he  comments 
on  the  fact  that  the  compromise  re¬ 
presented  by  the  “  co-operationist  ”  view, 
which  now  prevails,  was  long  ignored; 
*od  he  does  not  disguise  his  opinion  that 
Ae  solution  of  the  problem  has  been 
liimpcred  and  delayed  by  the  narrow 


parochialism  of  the  intransigent  National¬ 
ists  in  the  Dominions  and  their  confusion 
of  Imperialism  with  Colonialism. 

Mr.  Dewey  clearly  does  not  share 
Professor  Berriedale  Keith’s  view  that  the 
Resolutions  of  1926  have  changed  nothing 
in  the  basic  powers  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  “  The  time-honoured  structure 
remained,”  he  says,  “  though  fast 
crumbling  into  a  mass  of  fictions.”  The 
results  he  finds  disconcerting.  He  sees, 
indeed,  the  great  part  that  fictions  have 
played,  and  may  yet  play,  in  the  adaptation 
of  British  institutions  to  changed  condi¬ 
tions.  But  what  of  foreign  nations  and 
international  law.?  Will  these  recognise 
the  claim,  say,  of  the  Irish  Free  State  to 
proclaim  itself  “  neutral  ”  in  a  war  in 
which  Great  Britain  is  engaged?  The 
truth  is,  as  Mr.  Dewey  says,  that  the  whole 
“  Britannic  Question  ”  has  been  fought  out 
too  much  as  though  it  were  a  wholly 
domestic  affair,  with  little  or  no  thought 
as  to  the  effect  of  its  solution  on  the 
relations  of  the  Empire  or  its  parts  to  the 
world  outside.  The  outcome  is  an  Imperial 
Constitution  which  might  be  described,  by 
a  favourite  epithet  of  Mr.  Dewey’s,  as 
Gilbertian,  and  which,  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Keith,  has  no  legal  foundation 
whatever.  At  the  head  a  King,  the  symbol 
of  unity,  who  is  constitutionally  bound  to 
act  on  the  advice  of  six  Prime  Ministers 
who  might  conceivably  advise  him  in  six 
contradictory  senses!  The  only  co-ordi¬ 
nating  authority  a  conference  of  Ministers, 
whom  the  British  Government  is  pledged 
to  consult  before  determining  on  any 
Imperial  policy,  but  who  can  only  be 
collected  at  intervals  and  with  difficulty 
from  remote  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
“  sectionalism  ”  implied  in  the  growing 
tendency  of  the  Dominions  to  send  their 
own  diplomatic  representatives  to  foreign 
capitals. 

All  this  makes  for  decentralization, 
where  centralization  is  necessary  if  the 
Empire  is  to  present  a  united  front  to  the 
world.  But  though,  as  Mr.  Dewey  says, 
the  problem  of  conducting  Imperial  affairs 
has  become  one  of  transcendent  difficulty 
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since  the  war,  he  does  not  despair  of  its 
solution.  Much  was  done  hy  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  1926  to  counter  the  disruptive 
effects  of  the  treaty-making  power  conceded 
to  the  Dominions.  More  will  be  done,  he 
thinks,  when  the  Dominions  are  forced 
into  contact  with  great  world-issues.  The 
questions  which  distract  Europe  are  remote 
from  them;  the  Pacific  Question,  which 
looms  ominously,  is  very  near.  The 
Dominions,  he  argues,  are  weak  States  as 
yet,  and  weak  States  to  exist  must  revolve 
in  the  orbit  of  one  or  other  of  the  Great 
Powers.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  is  it  to 
be  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States?  In 
the  case  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
will  it  be  the  United  States,  or  Japan,  or 
Great  Britain?  Mr.  Dewey  at  least  is  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  “  As  the  eyes 
of  the  Dominions  are  turned  outwards,” 
he  says,  “  to  consider  their  prospects  in 
relation  to  foreign  Powers,  and  as  the 
international  scene  changes,  the  result  will 
be  a  growing  realisaton  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  have  far 
more  in  common  with  one  another  than 
with  any  other  nation,  and  that  this 
realisation  will  become  the  paramout  factor 
in  determining  future  relationships.” 

It  has  been  impossible  here  to  give  more 
than  an  imperfect  impression  of  the  main 
drift  of  this  most  interesting  book.  It 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  British  Empire.  As  a  work 
of  reference  it  is  rendered  doubly  valuable 
by  an  excellent  index. 

W.  Alison  Phillips. 

SELECTED  POEMS,  by  John  Todhunter. 

Edited  by  D.  L.  Todhunter  and  A.  P. 

Graves.  El/^tn  Mathews  Marrot. 

(1929).  6/-. 

The  poets  who  follow,  by  an  inner  com¬ 
pulsion,  in  that  which  has  been  called 
“  the  great  bardic  tradition  of  Ireland,” 
forfeit  inevitably  the  appreciation  of  the 
multitude;  and  John  Todhunter’s  name  is 
probably  far  more  familiar  in  the  country 
which  he  left  in  1874,  than  in  England, 
where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 


For  thirty-four  years  his  home  was  in  a  I 
London  suburb,  but  his  vision  was  always  I 
turned  backwards  to  the  unsubstantia! 
Celtic  world.  Many  of  his  poems  arc' 
based  on  its  old  legends  and  folk-lore,  andl 
all  are  penetrated  with  that  sense  of 
mingled  beauty,  melancholy,  and  doom 

which  is  the  heritage  of  the  race.  I 

As  a  young  man,  Todhunter  studied  in! 
the  Medical  School  of  Trinity  Collet, 
Dublin,  where  his  hard  work  did  noti 
prevent  him  from  gaining  the  Vice- 

Chancellor’s  Prize  for  English  Verse  on 
three  successive  occasions.  In  1870,  he^ 
became  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Alexandra  College,  while  holding  the 

appointment  of  Visiting  Physician  in  a 
Dublin  hospital.  Two  years  later  the 
preparation  of  his  essay  on  A  Critical 
Theory  of  Beauty  decided  his  future 

career;  he  gave  up  his  medical  practice  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  literature  and 
the  study  of  European  music  and  painting. 

Nearly  twenty  volumes  of  poems, 
dramas,  and  essays  bear  Todhuntcr’s  name; 
five  of  these  were  published  after  his 
death  in  1916.  His  plays,  Helena  in 
Troas,  A  Sicilian  Idyll,  The  Poison 
Flower,  and  The  Blac](  Cat  were  all 
staged.  His  great  desire,  ”  to  see  Poetry  | 
brought  back  to  the  stage  in  his  day  ”,  was  \ 
partially  fulfilled  when  Helena  was  I 
produced  in  a  Greek  setting,  with 
Hermann  Vezin,  the  Trees,  and  Miss 
Alma  Murray  as  the  chief  actors. 

Todhunter  called  his  Poems  on 
Musical  Themes  merely  “  records  of  J 
listener’s  moods  ”;  but  his  own  discern¬ 
ment  and  lyrical  power  .  are  specially 
apparent  in  those  suggested  by  Schumann’s 
Forest  Scenes,  Tchaikovsky’s  Symphonie 
PathStique,  and  in  the  early  poem.  In  a 
Gondola,  which  Thackeray  published  in 
Cornhill. 

The  friend  whose  address  to  the  Irish 
Literary  Society  introduces  this  book,  sums 
up  John  Todhunter’s  mind  and  art  in  these 
words :  “  The  distinction  of  his  life  was 
its  harmony  ”. 

Muriel  Kent. 
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Exploration  and  Adventure 
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the  voyages  of  the  CABOTS 
and  the  discovery  of  north 

AMERICA,  by  James  A.  Williamson, 

D.Lit.  TAe  Argonaut  Press.  38/-. 

The  history  of  the  great  years  of  discovery 
from  1492  onwards  provides  the  exciting 
and  curious  spectacle  of  men  building 
illusions  out  of  desire,  and  throwing  out 
truth  as  a  kind  of  unwanted  by-product 
whose  value  is  for  long  unseen.  Who 
could  have  foretold  that  the  most  potent 
effect  of  the  Crusades  would  be  to  fill  the 
Christian  gendemen  of  western  Europe 
with  an  inordinate  craving  for  the  spices 
enjoyed  by  the  infidels;  that  this  craving 
would  lead  men  to  seek  a  western  sea  route 
to  Asia,  made  to  cut  out  the  near  eastern 
tniddleman;  and  that  they  would  discover 
the  American  continent  by  misuke?  This 
is  not  to  put  the  matter  too  romantically. 
In  the  beginning  of  great  enterprises  the 
l^end  is  inevitably  more  important  than 
the  fact.  One  recalls  that  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  explored  the  Mississippi 
drawn  on  and  on  by  the  hope  that  he 
would  meet  a  Chinese  Mandarin  round  the 
next  bend  of  the  mighty  river.  And  when 
the  mirage  of  Asia  had  retired  further 
eastward  to  be  replaced  by  the  dream  of 
a  navigable  north-west  passage,  Sebastian 
Cabot  pressed  to  the  end  of  the  Hudson 
straits  thinking  the  great  Bay  was  the 
Pacific. 


beginner  in  historical  research.  He  has 
printed  in  the  opening  pages  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  maps  relevant  to  the  Cabot  and 
Anglo-Portuguese  ventures,  together  with 
some  matter  relating  to  the  traditions  of  an 
earlier  discovery  of  the  American  continent 
by  Lief  Erikson;  and  in  the  following 
chapters  he  makes  a  systematic  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  the  facts.  Here  is  history 
in  the  raw.  The  foolish  are  permitted  to 
see  the  dawning  of  mysteries  which,  in 
works  of  this  high  order,  are  usually 
reserved  for  the  wise. 

Dr.  Williamson  ignores  no  detail.  New 
documents  have  a  way  of  turning  up  in 
the  most  unexpected  places.  The  archives 
in  Seville  are  mines  which  are  being 
w'orked  pretty  thoroughly  now  and  we  do 
not  know  what  new  sidelights  on  English 
enterprises  the  Spanish  side  will  reveal  to 
us.  This  year  Seville  has  produced  a  trifle 
for  Dr.  Willamson’s  balances.  From 
Bristol  more  may  conceivably  be  discovered 
one  day  about  that  mysterious  family,  the 
Thornes.  There  are  many  obscurities  to 
be  cleared  up.  On  the  subject  of  the 
nationality  of  John  Cabot,  Dr.  Williamson 
inclines  to  believe  the  Genoese  claims  have 
it.  He  defends  Sebastian  Cabot  from  the 
extreme  charges  brought  against  him  and 
accepts  his  claim  of  having  seen  what  was 
later  called  Hudson  Bay,  as  genuine.  In 
this  he  differs  from  other  authorities. 


on 

)f  a  I*  h  is  not,  however,  in  the  striding  spirit 
-ctd-  of  the  poet,  moralist  or  psychologist  that 
;ially  1  Dt-  Williamson  has  written  his  book;  but 
inn’s  I  the  slower  footsteps  of  the  scientific  his- 
lonit  torian  arc  not  less  fascinating.  Behind 
In  I  that  now  picturesque  desire  for  spice  were 
d  in  the  solid  labours  of  European  scholarship 
I  which  was  breaking  at  last  from  its 
Irish  theological  prisons.  Dr.  Williamson’s 
sums  **  unique  in  the  scries  to  which  it 

these  I  for  it  is  designed  not  primarily  for 

the  casual  reader — though  he  may  read  it 
with  profit — but  as  a  “  tough  exercise  for 
^  the  critical  faculties  ”,  a  training  for  the 


Again  his  account  of  John  Cabot’s  second 
voyage  is  less  ample  than  that  of  some 
writers  who,  he  holds,  have  confused  the 
son’s  voyage  in  search  of  the  north-west 
passage,  with  the  father’s  which  had  not 
this  object. 

What  life  there  is  in  these  dead  bones ! 
In  the  Patent  to  Cabot,  one  arrives  at  the 
historical  root  of  the  moral  basis  for 
modern  empire  building.  The  spirit  of  the 
Crusades  is  here  set  down  in  black  and 
white :  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
‘  conquer,  occupy  and  possess  ’  the  land  of 
infidels  because  the  Christian  is,  ipso  facto. 
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at  war  with  them !  Familiarity  and  much 
writing  have  staled  the  sense  of  wonder 
that  was  once  so  much  stronger  in  travel; 
but  here,  in  such  a  statement  as  that  made 
by  John  Dee  in  1497,  there  is  the  Homeric 
freshness  and  simplicity : 

“  Sebastian  Caboto,  sent  by  King 
Henry  the  seventh  did  discover  from 
Newfownd  Land  so  far  along  and  abowt 
the  Coaste  next  to  Labrador  tyll  he  came 
to  the  Latitude  of  67*4  And  styll  found 
the  Seas  open  before  him.” 

What  a  magnificent  sentence  that  last 
one  is !  Dr.  Williamson’s  book  is  an 
admirable  analysis  and  reconstruction  of  the 
scene,  and  the  publishers  have  housed  it 
nobly. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 

THE  STRICKEN  DEER,  by  David  Cecil. 
Constable.  15/-  net. 

An  author’s  will  to  write  is  often  a  book’s 
best  justification,  and  no  doubt  this 
explains  the  appearance  of  Lord  David 
Cecil’s  long  and  exceedingly  careful  study 
of  William  Cowper,  whose  life,  as  he 
confesses,  has  b«n  too  often  written 
already  to  leave  much  that  is  fresh  to  be 
said  about  him.  But  Cowper’s  latest 
biographer  is  gready  interested  in  the 
eighteenth<entury  and  its  spiritual  con¬ 
flicts,  especially  in  that  Evangelical  move¬ 
ment  which  concerned  Cowper  so  nearly 
and  which  found  one  of  its  finest 
exponents  in  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  Vicar 
of  Olney.  The  portrait  of  Newton  is 
one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book.  But 
all  through  the  portraiture  is  good,  and  the 
Cowper  circle  live  again  in  their  habits  as 
they  lived. 

To  the  story  of  Cowper’s  early  mental 
suffering  as  a  child  and  as  a  youth,  his 
religious  experiences,  his  recurring  re¬ 
ligious  mania.  Lord  David  Cecil  brings 
sympathetic  discernment  and  a  considerable 
power  of  analysis.  His  book  is  well 
arranged,  well  produced  and  well  illus¬ 
trated,  but  should  not  a  volume  of  over 
300  pages  be  provided  with  an  index? 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  YOUTH  OF 

DANTE,  by  Gertrude  Leigh.  Faber 

O*  Faber.  15/-. 

The  assumption  that  the  greatest  poets  the 
world  has  produced  regarded  their  poetry 
as  nothing  better  than  a  vehicle  for  some¬ 
thing  more  precious  will  never  cease  to  be 
made.  Seeing  how  frequently  it  has  been  I 
made  by  commentators  on  Shakespeare, 
who  affords  extraordinarily  little  pretat  1 
for  it,  it  would  be  astonishing  if  it  were  not 
made  by  commentators  on  Dante,  who 
affords  a  great  deal.  There  is,  then,  no 
occasion  for  surprise  when  we  find  Miss 
Leigh,  who  tells  us  that  she  has  closely  1 
studied  Dante  for  thirty  years,  devoting  • 
much  time  and  ingenuity  to  a  new  sym¬ 
bolical  and  personal  interpretation  of  cantos 
III — ^XIII  of  the  Inferno. 

We  are  invited  to  discover  in  those 
cantos  the  course  of  Dante’s  life  prior  to 
1290,  and  to  see  in  his  treatment  of  hell 
and  the  sinners  consigned  to  it  by  the 
Church  an  elaborate  ironical  statement  of 
the  case  against  the  Papacy.  Unfortunately, 

”  it  came  about  that  no  conceivable  screen  " 
could  have  been  less  efficacious  (Miss  Leigh 
says,  “more  efficacious  ”)  for  “  Dante’s 
purpose  of  revealing  Gospel  truths  to  his 
generation  ”.  On  Miss  Leigh’s  own  i 
showing,  those  truths  were  so  well  hidden, 
or  so  thoroughly  inverted,  that  not  one 
reader  in  a  hundred  could  suspect  their 
existence,  and  the  minute  minority  of  those 
who  did  were  silenced  by  terror  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  Consequendy — but  the  consequences 
may  be  guessed. 

No  intelligent  commentator  can  spend  a 
life-dme  over  a  great  writer  without  adding 
something  to  what  the  ordinary  reader  d 
him  knows.  But  the  doctrine  that  poets 
value  their  art  as  a  mere  means  of  making 
repositories  for  the  truths  of  the  theologian 
or  the  philosopher  is  bound  to  vidate  any 
commentary,  for  it  begins  in  ignorance  d 
the  nature  of  art.  1 


T.  Earle  Wilit. 
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the  league  council  in  action. 

A  Study  of  the  Methods  Employed  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
Prevent  War  and  to  Settle  International 
Disputes,  by  T.  P.  Conwcll-Evans. 
Oxford  University  Press,  192^.  Price 
12/6. 

The  contents  of  this  admirable  hand-book 
are  accurately  and  adequately  described — a 
rare  merit — by  its  title.  If  I  speak  of  it  as 
a  ‘  handbook  it  is  no  sense  of  disparage¬ 
ment,  but  merely  to  indicate  that  it  is  the 
sort  of  book  I  mean  to  keep  at  hand 
for  reference.  And  others  will,  I  suggest, 
be  well-advised  to  do  the  same.  It  was 
a  bit  of  work  well  worth  doing,  and  Mr. 
Conwell-Evans  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  with  which  he  has  accomplished  it. 
The  method  employed  is  strictly  analytical. 
Here  we  have  a  lucid  and  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  way  in  which  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  has  functioned 
under  the  terms  of  the  Covenant. 

The  League  of  Nations,  as  he  jusdy 
says,  has  now  grown  out  of  its  infancy 
and  cast  aside  its  swaddling  clothes.  We 
an  to  some  extent  judge  it  by  results. 
“  During  the  first  decade  of  its  existence 
it  handled  no  less  than  twenty-three 
international  disputes  in  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  placed  upon  it  by  the  Articles  of 
the  Covenant  ”,  and  not  the  least  useful 
pages  in  Mr.  Conwell-Evans’s  book  arc 
those  in  which  he  tabulates  and  sum¬ 
marizes  these  disputes. 

A  glance  at  this  table  suggests  one  or 
two  observations.  The  first  is  that  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Greco-Italian 
dispute  arising  out  of  the  murder  of  the 
Italian  general  Tellini  and  the  subsequent 
bombardment  of  Corfu,  the  League  has 
never  had  to  face  a  ”  major  crisis  ”.  From 
the  Greco-Italian  dispute  the  Council  of 
the  League  emerged,  it  must  be  regretfully 
admitted,  with  tarnished  prestige.  The 
circumstances  of  the  hour  (September 
1923)  were  indeed  singularly  unpropitious 
for  the  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the 
Lague.  Relations  between  the  two  leading 


Powers,  France  and  Great  Britain,  were 
very  strained  owing  to  the  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr,  and  the  Ambassadors’  Con¬ 
ference  were  not  only  in  being  but  actually 
in  session.  Nevertheless,  when  all  this  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  evident  that 
the  League  came  badly  out  of  this  matter. 
Italy,  a  Great  Power,  was  vis  h.  vis  a  Small 
Power.  The  Small  Power  appealed  to  the 
League,  and  while  the  appeal  was  pending 
the  Great  Power  took  the  law  into  its  own 
hands  and  committed  what  was  palpably 
an  act  of  war  against  the  Small  Power. 
Mr.  Conwcll-Evans  points  out  with  force 
and  candour  just  where  the  Council  went 
wrong  and  missed  its  opportunities  for 
effective  action.  But  when  all  the  technical 
points  as  to  action  under  this  Article  of  the 
Covenant,  or  under  that,  have  been  dis¬ 
missed,  the  fact  remains  that  at  the  most 
dangerous  crisis  which  has  arisen  since  the 
inception  of  the  League,  the  machinery 
failed  to  function,  or  perhaps  one  should 
rather  say,  the  engineers  were  too  timid 
to  put  it  into  operation.  Under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
hour,  discretion  was  probably  the  better 
part  of  valour;  nevertheless,  the  episode  was 
an  unfortunate  one. 

Another  point  obtruded  by  Mr.  Conwcll- 
Evans’s  table  is  that  in  only  one  of  the 
twenty-three  disputes  were  two  Great 
Powers  involved.  That  was  when  diffi¬ 
culties  arose  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  regard  to  the  Nationality  Decrees 
issued  in  1922,  in  the  French  Protectorate 
of  Tunis.  The  British  Government  pro¬ 
tested  against  decrees,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  attach  French  nationality,  with  its 
consequent  obligations  (including  Military 
Service)  to  a  considerable  number  of  British 
subjects — chiefly  Maltese.  France  argued 
that  the  decrees  were  of  purely  French 
Domestic  concern.  The  Permanent  Court 
held  on  the  contrary,  that  the  dispute  was 
not  by  international  law,  solely  a  matter 
of  domestic  jurisdiction.  How  that 
decision  will  affect  the  question  as  to  the 
competence  of  the  League  Council  has  not 
yet  been  determined  (sec  pp.  214-18). 
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Space  fails  me,  however,  to  go  into  more 
detailed  illustration  of  the  interest  and 
value  of  this  book.  To  all  who  are 
interested — and  who  is  not? — in  this  great 
experiment  in  the  organization  of  Peace 
this  careful  analysis  may  be  most  cordially 
commended. 

J.  A.  R.  Markiott. 

OUR  NEW  RELIGION,  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 

H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  F.R.S.  Ernest  Benn 

Ltd.  6/-  net. 

The  Warden  of  New  College  has  left  the 
thinking  world  deeply  in  his  debt  by 
offering  them  in  place  of  Mrs.  Eddy’s 
lengthy  and  confused  lucubrations  this 
penetrating  and  masterly  analysis  of  their 
drift.  It  can  have  been  no  light  task  to 
read  through  the  imposing  array  of 
Christian  Science  publications  and  other 
Authorities,  which  he  enumerates,  and  to 
compress  them  into  a  readable  and 
admirably  proportioned  study  of  some  i8o 
pages.  But  he  has  done  it  and  done  it  so 
definitively  that  no  ordinary  reader  need 
in  future  go  behind  this  volume.  He  does 
full  justice  to  the  personality  of  “  the 
interesting  widow,  something  of  a  poet, 
something  of  a  bluestocking,  something  of 
a  spiritualist,  something  of  a  politician  ", 
who,  after  her  first  marriage  and  sojourn 
for  a  time  in  the  slave-owning  South,  re¬ 
turned  to  her  native  New  England  and 
there  established  the  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist.  The  very  name  of  the  new 
religion,  as  Mr.  Fisher  points  out,  was  a 
stroke  of  genius.  “  In  two  words  it 
combined  the  deepest  spiritual  interests  of 
the  American  people,  Christianity  and 
Science  Mrs.  Eddy  “  with  fine  business 
instinct "  seized  upon  that  happy  tide  and 
made  it  her  own.  “  The  Age  ”,  she  wrote, 
“  is  reaching  out  to  the  perfect  Principle  of 
things  ”  (whatever  that  may  mean),  “  is 
pushing  towards  perfection  in  art,  invention 
and  manufactures.  Why,  then,  should 
religion  be  stereotyped?  ”  Why,  indeed  I 


How  she  saw  to  it  that  it  should  not,  1 
whilst  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  it 
kept  to  a  clearly  marked  line  of  develop, 
ment,  laid  down  in  successive  editions  of 
Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures  (the  latest  edition  being  always 
recommended,  even  when  editions  exceeded 
seventy)  Mr.  Fisher  recounts  with  a  clear¬ 
ness  and  a  sense  of  humour,  touched  with  ! 
sympathy,  that  make  his  book  delightful  ' 
reading.  From  the  Founder  he  passes  to 
the  Creed,  so  admirably  suited  to  a  “  class 
of  mind,  not  very  profound  or  intellectual 
or  well-balanced.  It  asked  them  to  believe  ■ 

.  .  .  not  only  that  matter  was  bad  but  that  I 
it  was  unreal;  not  only  that  man  was  t 
capable  of  improvement,  but  that,  being  I 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  he  was  Divine  i 
and  immortal.  .  .  It  was  not  required  of  ^ 
the  believers  that  they  should  be  clever, 
or  learned,  or  accomplished.  It  was 
sufficient  that  they  should  have  and  live  the  I 
faith.  Miracles  would  not  be  lacking  to  | 
corroborate  the  Church.  The  sick  would  j 
be  healed  and  the  dying  restored  to  life."  ^ 

In  a  concluding  section,  which  spee  1 
forbids  us  to  discuss  in  detail,  Mr.  Fisher 
traces  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
Church  into  the  wealthy,  well-organised 
body  which  to-day  numbers  over  2,300 
churches  and  societies  throughout  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  countries— to  1 
Latin  countries  it  does  not  seem  to  appeal.  < 
It  runs  a  great  daily  paper,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  it  issues  in  endless  sue-  1 
cession  immense  editions  of  the  Founder’s 
works,  it  is  responsible  for  several  sound 
business  trusts.  "  It  is  housed  in  great 
urban  churches,  supported  by  powerful 
urban  newspapers,  patronised  by  the  rich 
and  the  elegant  in  every  capital.  Yet  it  is  ■ 
a  gift  from  the  countryside,  perhaps  the  I 
last  gift  which  that  old,  unsophisticated  ■ 
Calvinistic  society  of  New  England  will  ^ 
make  to  the  religious  experience  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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A  Mem-Sahib  in  India 


the  garden  of  fidelity,  by 
Flora  Annie  Steel.  The  Autobiography 
of  Flora  Annie  Steel,  184^-1^2^. 
MacMillan  O*  Co.  12/6  net. 

This  “  straightforward  account  of  things  I 
have  seen  and  done  in  eighty-two  years," 
is  quaindy  named  by  Mrs.  Steel,  The 
Garden  of  Fidelity,  aiter  the  garden  of 
that  name  planted  by  her  hero  Baber,  poet, 
painter,  musician,  soldier,  who  also  left 
behind  him  a  most  faithful  and  fascinating 
autobiography.  Baber  was  not  only  the 
first  Moghul  Conqueror  of  India,  300  years 
ago,  but  was  perhaps  the  most  human  and 
attractive  personality  in  that  splendid 
sequence  of  Moghul  Emperors,  Baber 
himself,  Akbar,  Jahangir,  and  Shah  Jahan, 
whose  lives  and  times  Mrs.  Steel  has  so 
vividly  described  in  her  four  historical 
romances,  The  King  Errant,  The  Prince 
of  Dreamers,  Mistress  of  Men,  and  The 
Builder.  It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitting 
that  the  last  act  in  the  great  drama  of 
Moghul  conquest,  splendour  and  collapse 
should  have  been  described  by  the  same 
pen;  and  in  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters 
— perhaps  her  greatest  work — Mrs.  Steel 
shows  us  Imperial  Delhi  in  the  grim  days 
of  the  1857  Mutiny  and  the  expiring  efforts 
of  Baber’s  degenerate  descendants. 

Of  the  hundreds  who  have  written  of 
India  within  the  last  half-century.  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  stands  out  as  the  most  subtle 
interpreter  of  the  complex  Hindu  men¬ 
tality,  Kipling  as  the  brilliant  painter  of 
Anglo-Indian  life  in  its  contact  with  the 
virile  races  of  Northern  India,  while  Mrs. 
Steel  is  pre-eminent  for  her  sympathetic 
understanding  and  vivid  portrayal  of 
Islamic  India.  How  she  gradually  acquired 
those  qualities  the  autobiography  shows. 
Her  knowledge  was  acquired  at  first-hand 
by  over  20  years’  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  people  of  the  Punjab— Specially 
the  Muslims — ^with  whom,  as  the  wife  of 
a  District  Officer,  whose  sphere  of  duty 
ranged  over  most  of  the  province,  she  had 
so  many  opportunities  of  coming  into  close 
contact.  Those  opportunities,  fortunately 


for  us,  she  invariably  seized,  for  she  had  a 
rare  gift  of  winning  confidence  and 
establishing  firm  friendships.  This  was 
all  the  more  remarkable  l^cause  she  was 
too  honest  to  stoop  to  that  attitude  of 
almost  servile  deference  which  so  many 
now  think  is  the  only  key  that  will  unlock 
the  d(x>rs  of  friendship  and  understanding 
with  Orientals.  Her  fearlessness  and 
hatred  of  injustice  sometimes  led  her  to 
tread  boldly  on  Oriental  corns,  and 
occasionally  brought  her  into  conflict  with 
authority,  and  Orientals  are  generally  quick 
to  turn  their  backs  on  those  reputed  to 
be  frowned  on  by  those  in  power.  But 
Mrs.  Steel’s  dominating  personality  over¬ 
came  all  such  obstacles,  and  the  reviewer 
who  has  spent  most  of  his  official  life  in 
the  Punjab  can  personally  testify  that  no 
British  woman  of  her  time  in  India, 
exercised  so  wide  and  so  wholesome  an 
influence  over  the  Indian  peoples  among 
whom  she  moved.  Indeed,  if  she  had  never 
written  a  line,  her  capacity  for  making  and 
keeping  friends,  her  energy,  untiring  but 
always  practical,  her  quick  observation,  a 
sense  of  humour  that  made  her  tolerant  of 
everything  but  humbug  and  wrong-doing, 
and  a  range  of  vision  far  in  advance  of  her 
time,  would  have  marked  her  as  an  out¬ 
standing  personality.  She  did  not,  in  fact, 
take  seriously  to  literature  till  at  the  age  of 
forty  she  left  India,  as  she  then  thought, 
for  gtrod.  But  she  had  by  then  accumu¬ 
lated  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  ideas, 
which  found  expression  in  the  books, 
always  interesting,  often  brilliant  and 
original,  which  she  continued  to  produce 
in  the  next  40  years.  Few  people  knew 
Northern  India  better,  and  perhaps  no  one, 
except  Kipling,  whose  father  she  once  col¬ 
laborated  with,  has  been  more  successful  in 
arousing  the  interest  in  India  of  those 
“  who  only  England  know.” 

The  autobiography,  completed  a  few 
months  before  her  death,  is  a  delightful 
record  of  a  life  full  of  variety,  incident, 
honest  work  and  noble  achievement. 

M.  F.  O’Dwybu. 
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Dum  Flos  Novus  et  Nova  Pubes 


MEDIiEVAL  LATIN  LYRICS,  by  Helen 

Waddell.  Constable.  21/-. 

Two  years  ago,  Miss  Waddell  produced,  in 
The  Wandering  Scholars,  one  of  those  very 
rare  books  which  arc  at  once  pioneer  work 
and  virtually  final.  The  medizval  Latin 
lyric  had  indeed  been  examined,  at  long 
intervals  and  under  selected  aspects,  by 
several  who  were  both  competent  scholars 
and  capable  translators.  But  Neale  was 
concerned  only  with  hymnology,  John 
Addington  Symonds  with  the  striedy 
Goliardic  poems,  and  others  with  much 
smaller  fractions  of  the  subject.  Miss 
Waddell,  in  a  book  exact  enough  to  satisfy 
scholars,  but  enjoyable  by  the  reader  with 
no  special  knowledge  of  the  period  or  its 
poetry,  covers  the  whole  matter,  distri¬ 
buting  emphasis  between  the  various  modes 
of  medizval  lyric  with  sound  judgment, 
and  maintaining  a  nice  balance  of  apprecia¬ 
tive  temper.  To  that  most  remarkable 
book  she  has  now  provided  a  supplement 
fully  worthy  of  her  critical  history  of  the 
vagrant  scholars  who  produced  the  poetry 
of  a  premature  renaissance. 

In  much  of  that  poetry,  the  atmosphere 
is  matudinal,  the  atmosphere  of  a  false 
dawn,  for  the  full  light,  the  recovered  sun 
of  the  antique  world,  was  not  to  be  given 
mankind  for  another  two  centuries. 
Ausonius,  surviving  for  most  people  only 
in  the  Saint-Emilion,  yielded  still  by  his 
putative  vineyard  or  in  the  industrious 
indecency  of  his  jests,  managed  in  his  one 
true  poem  to  strike,  in  anticipation,  the 
note  of  the  Goliardic  thirteenth<cntury. 
Dum  flos  novus!  They  pluck  it  too 
eagerly,  not  as  men  risen  betimes  but  as 
men  making  uncertainly  homewards  in  the 
small  hours  from  the  tavern.  But  there  is 
a  queer  charm  in  their  work,  and  with  that 
a  queer  pathos,  the  melancholy  of  old 
revels.  They  have,  too,  a  certain  decorum 
in  their  rowdiness,  coming  in  part  from 
employment  of  a  classical  language,  more, 
perhaps,  from  our  recollection  of  the  sacred 


uses  to  which  Latin,  taught  accentual 
scansion  and  rhyme,  had  so  litUe,  earlier, 
and  so  exclusively  been  put.  Even  the 
worst  of  the  least  reputable  Goliardic  poetry 
makes  our  modern  convivial  utterances 
seem  vulgar. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  merits  of  Miss 
Waddell’s  versions  in  her  present  book 
that,  nearly  always,  she  preserves  that  in¬ 
definable  something  which  distinguishes 
the  riotousness  of  the  scholars,  Latinate 
for  all  that  most  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Carmina  Burena  were  probably  Teutonic, 
from  the  animalism  of  boors  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  taproom.  She  may  not  anywhere  have 
quite  equalled  particular  achievements  of 
theirs;  but,  having  regard  to  both  quality 
and  quantity.  Miss  Waddell  must  hence 
forth  have  her  place  with  the  first  of  our 
translators,  from  Frere  and  Cary  to  Rosette 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Symons.  Her  flexibility 
is  extraordinary.  Look  at  her  version  of 
the  wistful  eleventh<entury  poem  in  the 
MS.  of  St.  Augustine : 

Tu  saltim,  Veris  gratia, 

Exaudi  et  considera 
Frondes,  f lores  et  gramina; 

Nam  orea  languet  anima. 

Be  thou,  O  spring  most  fair. 
Squander  thy  care 
On  flower  and  leaf  and  grain. 

— ^Leave  me  alone  with  pain! 

Then  look  at  what  she  can  make,  when 
she  chooses  to  render  it,  out  of  the  tavern 
noise  or  vinous  casuistry  of  those  nameless 
poets. 

With  this  adaptability,  with  a  generous 
view  of  the  limits  of  her  subject,  and  widi 
a  rare  sensitiveness  to  what  in  the  medizval 
Latin  lyric  tells  of  its  remote  classical 
ancestor.  Miss  Waddell  has  given  us  a  bods 
for  which  scholars  and  the  laity  of  readers 
for  pleasure  will  join  in  thanking  her.  It 
is  at  once  a  document  and  a  delight. 

T.  Earle  Welby. 
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STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE :  THIRD  list  them,  without  comment,  is  to  call 


SERIES,  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch. 

Cambridge  University  Press.  io/6. 

The  familiar  discourses  of  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  have  qualities  and  charms 
that  render  irrelevant  the  question  whether 
or  not  he  has  made,  or  is  making,  a 
weighty  contribution  to  English  literary 
criticism.  But  if  the  question  arises  it  is 
one  that  need  not  be  burked.  Were  I 
called  as  a  witness  my  answer  would  be 
twofold :  first,  that  indeed  his  criticism  is, 
when  he  chooses  to  make  it  so,  both  learned 
and  acute;  second,  that  critical  profundity, 
and  to  excite  the  admiration  of  scholars, 
are  not  the  targets  he  is  aiming  at.  The 
ordinary  professional  critic,  too,  often  leaves 
us  wondering  why,  with  other  occupations 
offering,  he  chooses  to  spend  his  time  on 
a  subject  so  evidently  uncongenial  to  him; 
such  a  critic  will  never  begin  to  understand 
why  the  rest  of  us,  while  having  no  greater 
appetite  for  the  obvious  than  his  own,  can 
listen  with  pleasure  to  a  man  who  loves 
literature  with  a  discerning  passion  and 
whose  chief  purpose  is  to  communicate  not 
opinions,  and  not  (primarily)  knowledge, 
but  a  sense,  an  intuition,  by  which  we  may 
know  literature  when  we  see  it.  The 
secret  of  “  Q’s  ”  power  is  stated,  rather 
than  revealed,  when  we  say  that  he  has 
the  art — and  is  unrivalled  in  it — of  making 
literature  in  the  act  of  talking  about  it. 
The  graceful  involutions  of  a  highly  per¬ 
sonal  style  conjure  up  that  very  spirit  of 
intimacy  which,  were  he  less  completely 
master  of  them,  they  would  destroy.  The 
first  thing  an  actor  has  to  learn  is  how  to 
walk  *'  naturally  ”  on  the  stage;  and  the 
lecturer’s  problem,  which  many  never 
solve,  is  how,  by  close  attention  to  form, 
informality  may  be  achieved.  It  is  “  Q’s  ” 
triumph  ^at  he  has  made  for  himself  a 
style  that  can  assimilate,  without  discom¬ 
fort  to  anyone,  facts  and  theories  and 
quotations  and  personal  allusions.  Here, 
in  the  new  volume,  are  lectures  on  the 
English  Elegy,  Dorothy  Wordsworth, 
Shakespeare’s  Comedies,  Coventry  Patmore, 
Longinus,  and  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Merely  to 


attention  to  their  author’s  catholicity. 

Gerald  Bullett. 

MARGARET  DASHWOOD  OR 
INTERFERENCE,  by  Mrs.  Francis 
Brown.  John  Lane.  6/-. 

The  disadvantage  of  writing  a  continuation 
to  a  masterpiece  is  that  you  inevitably 
invite  comparison  with  the  masterpiece. 
Here  we  have  Sense  and  Sensibility  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  love  affairs  of  Margaret, 
the  youngest  of  the  three  Dashwood 
sisters;  and  a  proper  degree  of  interference 
from  our  old  friends  Sir  John  Middleton, 
Mrs.  Jennings,  John  Dashwood,  Elinor  and 
Marianne,  gives  the  sub-title.  Mrs. 
Francis  Brown,  who  is  a  great-grand-niece 
of  the  incomparable  Jane,  has  other  quali¬ 
fications  for  her  attempt  besides  mere 
relationship;  she  has  wit,  a  certain  felicity 
of  style,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  her 
great  original.  When  we  read  of  John 
Dashwood,  that  “  to  confer  benefits  at  the 
expense  of  his  acquaintance  was  ever  before 
him,  as  his  duty  to  society  ”,  or  of  Mrs. 
Palmer,  that  ”  if  her  husband  seemed  a 
little  tired  of  his  wife’s  conversation  and 
laughter,  it  was  no  more  than  other  people 
felt  with  less  cause  ”,  when  above  all  we 
read  Fanny  Dashwood’s  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Margaret’s  fortune,  we  feel  that 
gifts  may  sometimes  be  inherited  from 
great-grand-aunts;  but  at  other  times  we 
are  not  so  sure.  Mrs.  Brown  slips 
inevitably  at  times  into  modern  and  un- 
Austenish  locutions  which  strike  a  jarring 
note,  while  in  the  attempt  to  keep  her  plot 
and  incidents  true  to  type  she  has  allowed 
them  to  become  rather  thin. 

But  the  chief  difference  between  the 
model  and  the  copy  emerges  in  the  charac¬ 
ter-drawing.  In  these  pages  all  the  people 
we  knew  before  arc  clear  and  lively;  the 
new  characters  scarcely  exist,  except  as 
names.  The  view  we  get  of  Elinor  and 
Marianne  from  this  fresh  sisterly  angle  is 
amusing,  however,  tinged  as  it  is  with  a 
delicate  malice.  But  are  these  experiments 
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ever  really  justified?  What  would  Jane 
Austen  think  of  these  afteroreers  for  her 
beloved  characters?  Her  own  plans  for 
them  were  probably  very  different.  This 
is  perhaps  treating  a  pleasant  joke  too 
seriously;  but  on  the  whole,  if  Margaret 
Dashwood  is  to  be  enjoyed,  it  is  better  not 
to  re-read  Sense  and  Sensibility  just  before. 

Phyllis  Bentley. 


ALBANIA:  THE  RISE  OF  A  KING¬ 
DOM,  by  J.  Swire,  F.R.G.S.  Williams 

O*  Norgate  Limited.  30/-  net. 

The  long  and  eventful  history  of  Albania 
has  been  responsible  for  a  limited  number 
of  books  or  parts  of  books  and  for  a  larger 
collection  of  articles  in  the  more  serious 
Reviews.  Some  have  been  well  informed, 
but  in  the  great  majority  these  publications 
have  been  either  summaries  or  accounts  of 
only  parts  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
It  is  these  conditions,  which  I  think  fully 
justify  the  production  of  Mr.  Swire’s 
large,  lengthy,  and  extremely  heavy  volume 
dealing  with  a  country  possessed  of  a 
population  of  only  just  over  800,000  souls. 
Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
Reviewer,  the  Author,  though  clumsy  in 
some  of  his  methods,  has  been  right  in 
boldly  facing  the  probable  criticism  that  his 
work  is  too  serious  and  stodgy,  for,  in 
accepting  this  risk,  he  has  certainly  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
student  who  takes  the  trouble  to  peruse  it 
carefully. 

Albania  and  its  people  are  much  more 
important  than  their  size  or  their  number 
infer  because  of  the  geographical  position 
of  the  country  and  because  of  the  warlike, 
determined  and  independent  nature  of  its 
inhabitants.  For  at  least  fifty  years,  the 
period  principally  covered  by  the  book, 
this  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has  been 
making  history.  In  pre-war  days  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  the  Adriatic  was  the  scene 
of  competition  between  Austria-Hungary 
and  Italy,  the  attitudes  of  the  Albanians 
forced  Abdul  Hamid  to  promulgate  the 
Constitution  in  1908  and  made  ready  for 
the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-1913,  and  the 


problem  of  Northern  Albania  nearly 
brought  about  a  world  war  in  the  last 
mentioned  year.  During  the  world  war 
the  country  was  over-run  by  almost  count¬ 
less  forces.  Since  the  Armistice  the  rivalry 
between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  has  formed 
one  of  the  most  critical  features  of  the 
European  diplomatic  situation.  One  may 
or  may  not  agree  with  everything  which 
Mr.  Swire  has  to  say  upon  these  subjects. 
Equally  well  the  reader  may  consider  the 
Author’s  heart  contains  too  soft  a  place  for 
the  people,  whose  case  he  describes,  that 
he  (Mr.  Swire)  fails  to  grasp  the  difficulties 
of  Yugoslavia  and  that  he  looks  with  too 
much  favour  upon  the  aspirations  and 
policy  of  Italy.  But,  however,  this  may  be, 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  for  the  mass 
of  material  collected  in  the  560  pages  of 
which  the  volume  is  composed. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  review  such  a 
book  in  detail.  Sufficient,  therefore,  be  it 
to  say  that  the  Author  provides  a  brief 
history  of  the  people,  whom  he  has  grown 
to  know  and  love,  that  he  tells  us  a  good 
deal  about  their  earlier  independence,  that 
is  about  the  period  between  1912  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Republic  five  years  ago, 
and  that  he  describes  the  events,  which 
have  (Kcurred  since  that  time,  including 
King  Zogu’s  proclamation  of  himself  as 
King  of  the  Albanians  in  the  late  summer 
of  1928.  Interwoven  with  all  this  are 
accounts  of  the  relations  with  Italy  and 
with  Jugoslavia,  and  references  to  the  r61e 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  upon  which 
organisation  Mr.  Swire  throws  a  certain 
amount  of  blame  for  what  he  seems 
to  consider  its  weakness  upon  various 
occasions. 

In  one  sense  the  book  is  pretentious  and 
in  another  extremely  modest.  The  pre¬ 
tension  consists  in  the  attempt  to  deal  with 
matters  concerning  which,  in  the  main,  the 
Author  can  have  only  second  or  third  hand 
knowledge.  The  mcxlesty  lies  in  the 
acceptance  of  this  fact  and  in  the  constant, 
I  think,  too  constant  reference  to,  and 
quotation  of  authorities,  including  news¬ 
papers  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

H.  C.  W. 
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As  in  the  past  it  will  continue  to  criticize  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view  the  varying  manifestations 
of  the  mind  of  the  age,  more  particularly  in  their 
bearings  on  the  problems,  intellectual,  moral  and 
social  which  Catholics  have  to  face,  and  it  will 
aim  at  the  removal  of  misunderstandings,  and  the 
sober  presentation  of  the  values  of  the  Catholic 
religion. 

Amongst  the  contributors  for  JANUARY  are  Sheila 
Kaye-Smith,  Christopher  Hollis,  Christopher  Dawson, 

etc. 
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For  the  Sportsman's  Library 


STABLE  AND  SADDLE,  by  Lt.-Col. 
M.  F.  McTaggart,  D.S.O.  Methuen. 
i8/-  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  BRITISH  SPORTING 
PRINTS,  by  Captain  Frank  Siltzcr. 
Halton,  Truscott  Smith.  ^2/2/0  net. 

Colonel  McTaggart  has  the  peculiar 
quality  of  being  able  to  start  a  first-class 
row  about  anything  to  do  with  horses. 
He  strongly  deplores  the  use  of  furze  or 
hedgehog  skins  in  training  a  horse  to 
extend  itself  over  a  jump,  but  he  does  not 
extend  the  same  principle  to  the. horse- 
master.  He  has  in  fact  written  a  book  of 
sixty-eight  specially  prickly  “  points  of 
view  ”,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  some 
people  will  object  to  the  whole  sixty-eight, 
and  few  will  tolerate  more  than  twenty- 
four  of  them.  He  produces  a  formidable 
tackpole  of  argument,  and  says  reflectively, 
”  I  expect  to  be  frightfully  unpopular — 
but  get  over  this,  ye  devils  1  ” 

Many  people  are  deceived  by  this 
attractive  array  of  cock-shies  and  are  in¬ 
clined  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  whole 
of  the  gallant  colonel’s  case  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  horses  cannot  talk  and  mankind 
is  certain  to.  He  is  one  of  those  elegant 
reformers  who  are  so  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  their  views  that  they  become 
oblivious  of  the  normal.  On  the  whole, 
riders  are  neither  as  bad  nor  horses  as  un¬ 
intelligent  as  Colonel  McTaggart  would 
have  us  believe,  and  though  he  is  a  kindly 
man  and  quite  clean  about  the  stable,  he 
puts  up  this  brickwall  of  “  don’ts  ” — and 
very  few  intelligent  alternatives,  which  can 
be  applied  by  the  hunting  man  of  moderate 
means.  The  dancing  master  and  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  equitation  are  both  prone  to 
overlook  the  normal  in  their  search  for 
their  own  standard  of  perfection.  The 
dancing  master  deplores  the  crudities  of 
the  ballroom  and  McTaggart  is  pained  by 
the  rough-and-ready  traditional  horseman¬ 
ship  of  the  hunting  field.  It  upsets  theory, 
but  many  horsemen  who  tentatively 


adopted  his  forward  seat  have  been 
abruptly  brought  into  contact  with  un¬ 
yielding  reality.  Nevertheless,  if  we  do  not 
take  his  views  as  gospel,  they  are  worth 
reading,  and  some  deserve  a  trial.  The 
book  is  distinedy  a  stimulus  to  unusual 
ideas,  but  whether  these  are  improvements 
on  existing  practice  is  a  matter  for  personal 
trial  and  experiment.  The  illustrations  by 
the  Austrian  artist,  Ludwig  Koch,  are 
capable  but  enhance  the  feeling  that  the 
book  is  a  little  remote  from  our  English 
actualities. 

British  Sporting  Prints  gives  us  a  record 
of  a  century-and-a-half  of  real  sporting 
tradition.  The  late  Captain  Siltzer’s  book 
is  recognised  as  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject  from  the  collector’s  jX)int  of  view. 
This  second  edition  has  been  very  much 
improved  and  amplified  and  includes 
many  prints  omitted  in  the  original.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  more  definitely  national 
form  of  popular  art  than  the  sporting  print. 
It  began  in  the  later  years  of  the 
eighteenth-century  and  continues  in  un¬ 
abated  popularity  to-day.  Morland, 
Herring,  Aiken  and  Pollard  are  the  pre¬ 
decessors  of  Mr.  Munnings,  Lionel 
Edwards,  and  Cecil  Aldin.  The  man 
whose  grandfather  subscribed  a  few 
guineas  for  a  set  of  hunting  prints  may 
congratulate  himself  that  he  has  now 
several  hundreds  of  guineas  hanging  on 
his  walls.  May  they  never  reach  the 
dealers. 

Apart  from  the  collector’s  value  these 
prints  are  of  enormous  sporting  interest 
We  can  trace  in  them  all  the  changes  in 
style  which  have  occurred  in  our  field 
sports  in  a  century,  yet  in  essence  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  actual  sporting  spirit 
there  is  no  real  change.  They  also 
chronicle  for  us  things  we  shall  never  see 
again.  The  great  mailcoaches  have  gone 
and  with  them  the  actioned  hackneys  and 
the  high-wheeled  curricles  and  gigs,  and 
all  that  beauty  of  animal  life  our  fathers 
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loTcd  and  knew.  You  may  look  at  a 
imart  car  in  the  Park,  but  eye  and  heart 
never  follow  it  like  they  follow  a  fine 
turnout,  and  our  children  will  only  sec 
these  things  in  these  pictures  of  the  past. 
The  book  is  beautifully  produced  and  the 
coloured  plates  adequately  convey  the 
charm  of  these  old  aquatints  and  hand- 
coloured  etchings.  Many  country  houses 
idll  contain  galleries  and  portfolios  of 
prints.  This  book  will  enable  their  owners 
to  date  them  with  certainty  and  will  tell 
them  far  more  about  the  painters  of  these 
subjects  than  is  generally  known. 

Hugh  Pollard. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  GENERAL 

WRANGEL,  translated  by  Sophie 

Goulston.  Williams  and  Norgate. 

21 1  -  net. 

It  is  more  than  nine  years  since  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  last  “  white  ”  Russian  army 
were  bundled  out  of  the  Crimea  on  French 
ships;  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  any 
sane  man  to  regard  the  campaigns  of 
Kolchak,  Yudcnich,  Denikin  and  Wrangcl 
otherwise  than  as  tragic  blunders  of  colossal 
dimensions.  They  were  monuments  of 
folly  in  conception  and  of  incompetence  in 
execution;  they  cost,  directly  and  indirectly, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives;  and, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  increased 
the  bitterness  of  the  Soviet  rulers  against 
the  “  white  ”  Russians  and  the  Allies  who 
half-heartedly  supported  them,  they  did  not 
deflect  the  course  of  history  by  a  single 
hair’s  breadth.  Yet  such  is  the  fascination 
of  a  forlorn  hope  that  the  publication  of 
General  Wrangel’s  memoirs  in  a  third 
language  (they  have  already  appeared  in 
Russian  and  French)  will  doubtless  be 
justified  by  the  response  of  the  reading 
public. 

Wrangel  served  in  the  Russian  Army  as 
a  cavalry  commander,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviks  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Having  spent  some  tranquil  months 
under  the  German  occupation,  he  joined 
Denikin’s  forces  early  in  1919.  In  command 
of  one  of  Denikin’s  armies,  he  took  an 
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NEO-HEGELI ANISM 

By  HIRALAL  HILDAR  m.a.,  ph  d. 

Profettor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Calcutta. 

25s.  net. 

“  A  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  hiatopr  of 
thought  in  the  New  Century.  Admirable  in  point  of 
style  and  accuracy  of  statement.  The  book  supplies 
a  want  which  has  been  apparent  to  students  of 
modem  philosophy.” — ^The  late  Viscount  Haldane. 
"  So  far  as  citation  and  comparison  can  take  us,  the 
present  work  leaves  unsaid  little  that  is  essential, 
and  the  constructive  metaphysical  contributions  of 
Stirling,  T.  H.  Green,  the  two  Cairds,  Wallace 
Ritchie,  Bradley  and  Bc^nquet  could  scarcely  have 
received  a  more  thorough  and  complete  ex^esis 
within  so  relatively  small  a  compass.” — The  Times 
Literary  Supplement. 

“  The  Ik  >ok  is  one  of  ve^  real  value  and  has  a  colour 
and  worth  all  its  own.  The  style  is  excellent.  A  very 
interesting,  well  informed  and  scholarly  work.” — 
Principal  David  S.  Cairns  in  the  British  Weekly. 
*'  A  full  and  accurate  history  of  the  movement  and 
supplies  a  felt  need  of  students  of  philosophy.” — 
Journal  of  Education.  I 

”  Considering  the  complexity'*of  the  subject,  he 
writes  with  a  really  wonderful  clearness  of  style 
and  no  metaphysical  student  could  ask^for  a  better 
guide.” — Sunday  Times. 

ADVENTURES  IN 
LITERATURE 

By  J.  C.  WORDSWORTH,  M.A. 

Author  of  ”  Adventures  in  Philosophy.” 

12s.  6d.  net. 

The  essays  in  this  book  deal  with  two  Greek  and  two 
Italian  poeu,  and  contain  renderings  into  verse  of 
many  of  the  most  notable  passages  in  their  works. 
Contents. 

Dante's  Paradiso.  The  Argonautica  OP  Apollonius 
RhODIUS.  Boiardo'S  Orlando  Imusmorato.  EuRlPIDBS 
Scotsman. — “  Well  founded  in  its  learning.” 

T.P.’s  Weekly.—"  Brilliant.” 

Ready  in  the  Spring  of  1030:^ — 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to 
MEDIEVAL  ROMANCE 

By  A.  B.  TAYLOR,  m.a. 

Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Tasmania. 

12s.  6d.  net. 
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III.  Origins  of  the  Ar-  X. 
thurian  Legend. 
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Arthurian  RontanceXII. 

V.  The  Chief  Charac¬ 
ters  and  Topics  of 
Arthurian  Ro-  XIII. 

mance.  XIV. 

VI.  The  Grail  Quest. 

VII.  Classical  themes  in 
Romance. 


Miscellaneous 
themes  in  Romance. 
The  Characteristics 
of  English  Romance 
The  influence  of 
Relimon  on  Ro- 
Chivury.  Jmance 
The  Sensational  & 
Supernatural  in  Ro¬ 
mance. 

The  Love  Element. 
Conclusion. 
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active  part  in  the  advance  towards  Moscow 
and  the  subsequent  disastrous  retreat.  His 
criticisms  of  his  chief,  and  indeed  of  most 
of  his  colleagues,  are  unsparing;  and  after 
forwarding  an  official  despatch  in  which 
he  ascribed  the  fiasco  to  “  a  strategy 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  rudiments  of 
the  art  of  warfare  ”  and  to  “  complete 
disorganisation  behind  the  lines  ”,  he  sent 
in  his  resignation.  In  virtue  of  this  act,  he 
found  himself  (perhaps,  as  he  maintains, 
unwillingly)  a  rallying-point  for  the  mal¬ 
contents  who  were  intriguing  against 
Denikin;  and  when  the  latter  resigned,  he 
was  chosen  in  March  1920  to  take  his  place 
as  commander  of  the  ”  last  Russian 
national  army 

The  story  of  the  summer  of  1920 
resembles,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  that 
of  the  preceding  summer — an  offensive,  a 
reverse,  a  collapse.  And  once  more 
intrigues  and  jealousies  appear,  not  now 
on  the  spot,  but  in  Paris,  where  Wrangel 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  representative  committee  of  former 
Russian  politicians,  and  the  latter  replied 
by  advising  their  compatriots  against 
participation  in  the  Crimean  venture.  But 
this  time  the  real  centre  of  interest  lay 
elsewhere.  So  long  as  the  Soviet  forces 
were  engaged  with  Poland,  things  went 
well  with  Wrangel,  and  the  French 
Government  in  August  went  so  far  as  to 
“  recognise  ”  Wrangel’s  so-called  South 
Russian  Government.  But  when  Poland 
made  peace  at  the  end  of  September,  all 
was  over;  and  the  French  Commissioner 
arrived  in  Sebastopol  only  in  time  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  debacle  and  superintend  the 
evacuation.  The  vacillating  character  of 
British  policy,  which  Wrangel  severely 
criticises,  was  mainly  due  to  domestic 
issues,  which  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
understand.  It  was  not  the  only  occasion 
on  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  judged 
rightly,  but  had  not  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  He  had  no  faith  in  these 
Russian  adventures;  but,  in  order  to  please 
a  section  of  his  supporters,  he  momentarily 
surrendered  the  reins  to  the  most  dangerous 
member  of  his  team,  Mr.  Churchill;  and 


he  afterwards  showed  unnecessary  relish  in 
liquidating  the  unhappy  consequences  of 
his  colleague’s  policy. 

Miss  Goulston  has  produced  a  readable 
translation,  but  the  illustrations  are  dull 
and  the  sketch-maps  rather  poor.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  publishers  describe  the  book 
on  the  dust-cover  as  the  “  only  first-hand 
account  yet  published  of  the  White  Counter¬ 
revolution.”  The  Memoirs  of  General 
Denikin  appeared  in  English  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  John  Hallett. 

THE  THIRD  MARY  STUART,  by 

Marjorie  Bowen.  John  Lane.  18/-  net. 
Miss  Bowen,  in  choosing  for  her  special 
province  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Orange  and  the  sordid  intrigues  of  the  later 
Stuart  sovereigns,  has  set  herself  a  hard 
task.  No  doubt  we  ought  to  see  in 
William  III  a  defender  of  our  country’s 
liberties,  but  even  Macaulay  failed  to  give 
him  heroic  proportions.  No  doubt  also  we 
ought  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  young  girl, 
who  was  made  a  pawn  in  Charles  Il’i 
game  of  diplomatic  deception  and  used  to 
secure  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  neutrality; 
but  the  period  is  an  ugly  period;  the 
intrigues  are  base  intrigues;  and  the  young 
girl’s  silly  and  ill-spelt  letters  to  her  friend 
and  ‘  husband,’  Frances  Apsley,  are  no 
more  interesting  than  any  other  school¬ 
girl  correspondence  of  any  period.  These 
letters,  signed  ‘  Mary  Clorine  ’  occupy 
about  a  fifth  of  the  book.  When  Mary 
becomes  Princess  of  Orange,  their  place  is 
taken  by  her  own  diaries,  and  after  she 
becomes  Queen  of  England  by  her  letters 
to  her  husband,  absent  on  the  Irish 
Campaign  or  in  Flanders.  These  are  of 
more  intrinsic  interest  and  show  that  6e 
rather  silly  girl-princess  grew  into  ao 
adoring  wife  and  a  woman  not  without 
sense  and  political  capacity.  Miss  Bowen 
has  performed  her  task  well.  If  she  has 
failed  to  produce  a  very  readable  book,  the 
fault  is  more  in  the  matter  than  in  the 
author.  She  has  at  least  produced  a  well- 
documented  story,  and  has  provided  it 
with  excellent  illustrations. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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SEVEN  TALES  AND  ALEXANDER, 
by  H.  E.  Bates.  Scholartis  Press,  ys.  6d. 
THE  LACQUER  LADY,  by  F.  Tennyson 
jessc.  Heinemann.  -js. 

Mr.  Bates  is  a  short-story  writer  of  achieve¬ 
ment  as  well  as  of  abundant  promise.  He 
has  an  eye  not  only  for  the  effective  but 
for  the  significant.  He  shows  us  states  of 
mind,  leads  us  into  the  heart  of  a  golden 
moment,  without,  however,  making  the 
mistake,  on  the  one  hand,  of  presenting 
life  in  terms  of  psychological  analysis,  or, 
on  the  other,  of  losing  himself  and  us,  and 
therefore  his  story  too,  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  abstract  beauty.  He  is,  indeed, 
within  sight  of  this  last  danger  in  one  of 
his  Seven  Tales,  the  charmingly  written 
but  too  allegorical  fantasy  called  The 
Peach  Tree;  but  this  lapse  is  solitary.  And 
if  there  are  slight  things  here,  one  or  two 
pieces  almost  too  slight  to  have  been  worth 
inclusion,  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  this 
author  never  fails  to  convince  us  of  his 
own  sincerity.  What  he  says  may  some¬ 
times  be  more  im{X)rtant  to  him  than  to  us, 
but  he  says  what  he  wants  to  say,  what  he 
must  say :  he  writes  under  an  inward 
compulsion.  In  short  he  is  an  artist,  and 
for  that  fact  alone,  in  a  world  where  clever 
writers  are  too  numerous  and  artists  all 
too  dismally  rare,  he  would  be  worth 
cherishing. 

But  Mr.  Bates  is  important  for  what  he 
has  done,  as  well  as  for  what  he  is  going 
to  do.  Half  his  present  volume  is 
occupied,  happily,  by  the  best  of  the  stories, 
Alexander,  which  opens  in  this  fashion : 

Early  one  August  morning  a  curious 
black  cart  on  low  springs,  drawn  by  a 
little  shaggy  pony  with  a  tail  that  swept 
about  its  legs  like  a  skirt,  jogged  steadily 
off  from  a  narrow  street  bordering  the 
river,  climbed  in  a  leisurely  manner 
through  the  town,  and  beg&n  travelling 
slowly  and  almost  sleepily  eastward, 
towards  open  country.  In  the  cart,  half- 
concealed  by  piles  of  creaking  baskets, 
sat  a  small,  fair-headed  boy  of  eleven  or 
twelve,  with  drowsy  blue  eyes;  and  by 
his  side  a  fat,  sunburnt  man  with  white 
hair,  attired  in  breeches  and  black 


leggings  and  a  red  waistcoat  evidendy 
put  on  with  special  care  and  worn  with 
special  pride. 

Nothing,  I  think,  could  be  more  re¬ 
assuring  than  that  beginning :  its  honesty 
and  unselfconscious  skill  fill  me,  at  any 
rate,  with  the  highest  expectations.  And 
these  expectadons  are  not  disappointed. 
Seeing  everything  through  the  mind  of  the 
child,  we  ride  through  the  golden  August 
day,  buy  and  gather  fruit  from  the 
orchards,  meet  two  or  three  queer  charac¬ 
ters,  bathe  in  the  enchantment  of  first  love, 
and  in  the  evening  come  unwillingly  home 
again.  “  He  could  only  sit  silent,  in 
wonder.  The  day  had  passed,  the  journey 
was  at  an  end.  When  would  another 
begin?  ”  In  its  essentials  this  story  has 
been  told  again  and  again.  Nor,  since 
the  heart  of  it  is  poetry,  can  it  ever  be  told 
too  often.  In  Mr.  Bates’s  hands  it  is  a 
lovely  and  memorable  thing. 

In  The  Lacquer  Lady  Miss  Tennyson 
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Jesse  has  combined  a  romantic  tale,  a  study 
of  two  contrasted  feminine  types,  and,  I 
am  tempted  to  add,  a  travel  book. 

“  Nothing  stranger  and  lovelier  than  the 
Gem  City  of  Mandalay  could  be  found 
upon  the  earth,”  she  tells  us;  and 
continues : 

The  high  rose-red  walls,  crowned  at 
intervals  by  soaring  spires  with  up- 
curving  pagoda-like  roofs,  stretched  all 
along  the  moat,  which  shone  in  limpid 
patches  between  outflung  masses  of  pink 
lotus.  And  moored  all  along  the 
gleaming  leafy  mile  of  water  were  golden 
barges  with  high  prows,  decked  with 
golden  dragons  that  sparkled  and  glit¬ 
tered  in  the  sunlight  till  they  were  mere 
twinkling  points  of  lights  in  the  far 
distance,  points  that  gleamed  like  flame 
against  the  soft  blue  of  the  Shan  moun¬ 
tains.  Beside  the  moat  the  turf  was  a 
vivid  strip  of  green,  dappled  with  shade 
from  the  dark  clumps  of  mango  trees 
that  hung  their  heavy  pointed  leaves  in 
the  still  air.  Further  down  the  moat  a 
bridge,  washed  a  dazzling  snow-white, 
spanned  the  lily-strewn  water.  As  Fanny 
gazed  the  deep  notes  of  a  gong  sounded 
from  beyond  the  rose-red  walls. 

So  dazzling  is  the  scene,  so  lavishly 
spangled  with  oriental  colour,  that  I  some¬ 
times  find  myself  wishing  that  Fanny  and 
Agatha  had  stayed  at  Brighton,  where,  in 
the  prologue,  we  first  made  their  acquain¬ 
tance;  but  in  that  I  express  not  a  criticism 
but  a  personal  idiosyncrasy.  Miss 
Tennyson  Jesse  is  very  far  from  being  a 
mere  romancer;  whenever  she  can  spare 
attention  from  her  palaces  and  pagodas, 
rose-red  battlements  and  golden  spires,  she 
is  able  to  send  an  illuminating  ray  into  the 
mind  of  her  Lacquer  Lady.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  her  prime  purpose.  She  has 
an  exciting  story  to  tell  us,  of  intrigue  and 
violence  in  the  Golden  Palace  of  Mandalay 
in  the  days  of  King  Thibaw  (a  fiction 
firmly  based,  we  are  assured,  on  historical 
fact),  and  she  tells  it  with  her  customary 
skill  and  with  copious  circumstantial  detail. 

Gerald  Bullett. 


THE  FORBIDDEN  ZONE,  by  Mary 
Borden.  William  Heinemann  Lid, 
6/-  net. 

The  author,  already  well-known  as  a 
novelist  of  distinction,  pleads  in  her  pr^ 
face  that,  if  her  war  impressions  seem 
confused,  “  they  are  fragments  of  a  great 
confusion,”  and  that  any  attempt  on  her 
part  to  reduce  them  to  order  “  would  re¬ 
quire  artifice  on  my  part  and  would  falsify 
them.”  But  ‘  artifice  ’  is  the  business  of  a 
literary  artist,  simplification,  selecdon,  so  as 
to  make  the  reader  see  what  the  artist  saw 
and  is  trying  to  set  down.  It  is  just  in  this 
selection  that  Mrs.  Borden  so  often  fails, 
both  in  her  novels  and  in  her  present 
volume  of  sketches.  Her  fault  is  not  con¬ 
fusion  but  exuberance,  a  multiplication 
of  detail  where  economy  of  line  is  clearly 
called  for.  It  is  so  often  not  what  a  writer 
puts  in  that  matters,  it  is  what  he 
decides  to  leave  out.  If  Mrs.  Borden  had 
left  out  quite  half  the  25  pages  of  L’Enfant 
du  Malheur,  she  might  have  made  of  the 
remaining  twelve  as  unforgettable  a  portrait 
of  the  efficient  hospital — orderly — priest 
fighting  for  the  soul  of  the  dying  Apache 
as  she  has  made  in  a  couple  of  pages  only 
of  the  Rabbi  on  the  batdefield  replacing  the 
dead  priest  and  holding  up  the  crucifix 
before  the  eyes  of  the  dying  Catholic.  Why, 
when  she  is  capable  of  such  a  clear<ut 
etching,  need  she  cover  a  canvas  with 
irrelevant  detail? 

The  same  criticism  applies  to  her  ‘  prose 
poems  ’,  or  are  they  studies  in  vers  libre? 
In  either  case  they  owe  much  to  Walt 
Whitman : 

“  From  the  top  of  the  hill  I  looked 
down  on  the  beautiful,  the  gorgeous,  the 
superhuman  and  monstrous  landscape  of 
the  superb  exulting  war  ” — 

Has  not  that  the  very  rhythm  of  his 
Hymn  to  Death?  But  let  her  go  over  dbe 
poems  with  a  blue  pencil,  striking  out  every 
weak  or  unnecessary  stanza  or  clause,  or 
whatever  name  one  gives  to  a  section  of 
vers  libre,  and  she  will  be  amazed  at  Ae 
improvement  she  has  effected. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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haunting  EDINBURGH,  by  Flora 
Grierson.  Illustrated  by  Katherine 
Cameron.  John  Lane.  20/-, 

THE  BLACK  FOREST,  by  Christopher 
Marlowe.  Illustrated.  John  Lane.  8/6. 

A  DETECTIVE  IN  KENT,  by  Donald 
Maxwell.  Illustrated.  John  Lane.  6/-. 

In  a  century  the  nation  of  shopkeepers  has 
been  transformed  into  a  nation  of  tourists. 
We  were  not  ordinary  shopkeepers,  and  we 
are  not,  of  course,  ordinary  tourists.  We 
thank  Thee,  Lord,  we  are  not  as  other 
tourists  are,  who  stand  at  the  street  corners, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Pharisees,  reading 
the  Collect  for  the  occasion  out  of  our 
Baedekers.  We  have  become  more  refined. 
The  kind  of  guide  book  we  favour  is  one 
just  too  big  for  the  pocket,  one  that  cannot 
conveniendy  be  carried,  if  the  temptadon 
offer;  that  can  be  left  in  the  hotel  and  be 
consulted  privily,  furtively  and  thoroughly 
before,  exalted  by  a  kind  of  “  quick  one  ” 
of  secret  knowledge,  we  walk  serenely  into 
the  street.  We  are  tourists  no  longer.  We 
are  not  even  visitors.  We  have  become 
members  of  that  bizarre  freemasonry  of 
‘  wanderers  ’,  ‘  vagabonds  ’,  ‘  haunters  ’, 

‘glamour  seekers’;  our  streets  become 
‘  highways  and  byways  ’,  urban  districts 
become  ‘  quaint  corners  ’,  and  the  towns 
we  enter  find  it  is  more  remunerative  to 
be  old-fashioned  than  modern.  Our 
attitude  to  travel  has  become  as  literary  as 
the  attitude  to  painting  was  in  the  nine- 
teenth<entury. 

The  “  every-picture-tells-a-story  ”  school 
of  guide  book  writing  is  therefore 
flourishing.  Woe  to  the  writer  who  knows 
the  present  facts  and  forgets  the  past 
legends.  But  how  often  is  the  buyer  of 
this  kind  of  book  disillusioned.  So  very 
few  writers  have  anything  more  than  a 
faked  feeling  for  the  past,  and  their  his¬ 
torical  information  floats  about  in  thick, 
indigestible  lumps  on  the  surface.  Good 
books,  like  these  two  by  Mr.  Maxwell 
and  Miss  Grierson  respectively,  are  rare. 
The  first  is  inspired  by  an  alert,  detective 
interest  whose  aim  is  to  reconstruct  an 


ancient  sea  from  old  landmarks;  and  the 
second  is  moved  by  something  much 
stronger  than  a  merely  literary  passion  for 
the  past.  Edinburgh  is  a  strange  city  to 
no  one  who  has  read  Scott  and  Miss 
Grierson’s  book  weaves  past  and  present  so 
evenly  and  cunningly  together,  that  one 
who  has  never  set  eyes  on  the  city  can  read 
the  book  with  excitement  and  pleasure. 
Knox  and  the  reformers,  Mary  and  the 
quarrelling  earls  are  here  in  anecdote  and 
episode.  Mobs  are  in  the  street  and 
intrigues  are  spinning  in  Holyrood.  As 
for  the  present,  there  is  the  excellent  story 
of  the  old  sick  lady  who  was  found  in  a 
tenement  and  who,  when  asked  if  she  had 
any  relatives,  replied,  “  Miss !  I  have  only 
Christ  and  ma  cat.” 

Mr.  Maxwell’s  object  is  to  open  our  eyes 
to  the  numerous  clues  to  past  scenes  which 
the  names  of  farms,  towns,  bridges  and 
rivers  in  a  given  piece  of  country  will  offer 
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us.  His  immediate  business  is  to  trace  the 
ancient  coasdine  of  Thanet,  which  now  runs 
through  mile  after  mile  of  meadow  land, 
and  to  unravel  the  old  delta  of  the  River 
Rother  in  Romney  Marsh.  His  method  is 
most  fascinating.  His  hypothesis  leads  him 
to  believe,  for  instance,  that  in  this  stretch 
of  marsh,  which  was  once  sea,  there  was  an 
island,  and  a  glance  at  the  map  reveals  the 
name  Belle  Isle  Farm!  He  is  searching 
for  evidence  of  an  old  quay,  miles  inland, 
and  under  a  steep  bank  comes  across  a 
farm  called  Puddle  Dock;  for  a  beach,  and 
he  finds  Keel  Farm.  His  reconstruction  of 
the  ancient  aspect  of  Sarre  becomes  in  the 
end  something  of  a  treasure  hunt,  for  he 
has  his  own  theory  about  the  burial  place 
of  the  famous  golden  image  of  Wodin  for 
which  so  many  have  dug  in  vain.  The 
best  detective  thrillers  are  not  more  exciting 
than  those  pages  which  lead  up  to  his 
stand  at  the  old  windmill  of  Guilton  under 
which,  he  maintains,  the  golden  image  is 
buried,  twenty  feet  deep.  Those  who  like 
to  see  maps  brought  to  life,  ought  to 
read  this  pleasant  litde  book. 

The  main  object  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Marlowe’s  volume  on  the  Black  Forest  is  to 
present  this  region  as  an  excellent  place  for 
winter  sports,  though  it  will  serve  as  a 
general  guide  also.  Without  being  a  par¬ 
ticularly  inspired  piece  of  work,  it  is  a 
useful  mixture  of  information,  history  and 
legend. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


THE  OMNIBUS  BOOK.  Heinemann. 

8/6. 

This  new  type  of  omnibus  book  takes  us 
through  a  great  variety  of  country.  Its 
route  has  not  been  planned  to  link  up 
places  of  similar  fame,  but  rather  with  a 
view  to  diversity  in  this  respect.  To  drop 
the  omnibus  metaphor — which  by  the  way 
is  amusingly  sustained  on  end  papers  and 
title  pages — the  only  thing  the  three  novels, 
two  short  stories,  two  essays,  five  articles 
and  nine  poems  which  compose  this  book, 
have  in  common  is  their  original  publisher. 


who  has  had  the  happy  idea  of  binding 
together  these  different  items,  each  good  in 
its  own  way,  to  make  a  book  which  shall 
thus  cater  for  all. 

There  is  ceruinly  something  here  for 
many  tastes.  There  is,  for  instance,  that 
sound  specimen  of  the  genus  detective  story, 
Frances  Noyes  Hart’s  The  Bellamy  Trial, 
with  its  novel  and  realistic  setting.  When 
this  crime  story  first  appeared  I  thought 
its  solution  irritating,  and  I  think  it  irrita¬ 
ting  still;  but  it  is  good  detection  for  all 
that.  If  you  prefer  something  more 
sentimental  than  crime  for  a  subject, 
there  is  Greenery  Street,  Denis  Mackail’s 
charming  if  rather  sugary  study  of  young 
married  life  in  London.  If  you  want 
humour,  you  are  catered  for  by  A.  P. 
Herbert’s  delicious  Man  About  Town 
sketches.  If  you  yearn  for  adventure,  there 
is  F.  Tennyson  Jesse’s  strong  sea  yarn  The 
Two  Helens,  with  its  inevitably  tragic 
ending;  and  there  are  also  two  charac¬ 
teristic  Tomlinson  essays,  to  teach  us  that 
“  adventure  is  never  anywhere  unless  we 
make  it.”  The  remaining  three  items  are 
perhaps  the  pick  of  the  list :  Clemence 
Dane’s  fine  and  moving  literary  tour  de 
force  Legend,  some  of  Siegfried  Sassoon’s 
powerful  and  biting  poems,  and  Max 
Beerbohm’s  delicious  A.  V.  Laider — a  story 
which  for  sheer  perfection  of  technique 
must  be  the  admiration  and  despair  of  all 
young  writers.  Altogether,  it  is  a  choice 
and  pleasing  collection;  for  the  invalid,  for 
the  holiday-maker,  for  the  traveller,  for  all, 
indeed,  who  like  a  great  variety  of  reading 
in  a  handy  form.  The  Omnibus  Boo\  is 
an  ideal  purchase. 

Phyllis  Bentley. 

OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Peace  Tactics  of  Napoleon,  1806-1808,  by 
H.  Butterfield,  M.A.  ( Cambridge 
University  Press). 

Calverly  and  Some  Cambridge  Wits  of  the 
XIX  Century,  by  Richard  B.  Ince.  {Grant 
Richards  CP*  Humphrey  Toulmin). 


